











MONTHLY REVIEW, 


JULY, 1842. 


Art. 1.—Hints to Students on the Use of the Eyes. By Epwarp 
Reyno.tps, M.D. Boston, U.S. 


It has frequently been observed that no complaints are more common 
in colleges and other seminaries of learning, than those which relate 
to the eyes, and to the interruption of the studies of young men. 
These affections have sometimes been referred in an especial degree 
to the study of the Greek language ; and on other occasions the blame 
has been cast on the Hebrew. In both cases, the form of the letters 
are supposed to produce a peculiar and injurious effect upon the 
sight. Whether this be true or not, or whatever may be the cause 
of the malady, it will not be idle to notice what Dr. Reynolds has 
advanced on the subject. ‘The views which this eminent Physician 
and Oculist has taken of it, carry with them so much that is feasible, 
sensible, and important, that an abstract of what he has said may be 
acceptable in a literary journal; more especially as the theme, so far 
as we know, has not been taken up by any writer in this country ; 
unless perhaps it be in strictly professional works, and where it is 
treated with such medical learning and technicality as not to be 
generally serviceable. What follows, however, will be found to be as 
popular in its character, as the matter is novel and valuable. Indeed 
the Hints manifestly strike not only at the root of an evil that has 
greatly impeded the usefulness of distinguished persons, but may be 
practically taken home by all. 

The eye is the most wonderfully constructed organ of the body, 
and it is the most important to every individual who desires to fulfil 
the great duties of man as an intellectual and moral being. When 
one considers it as the channel of most of our knowledge of nature ; 
and through nature, of the wisdom, goodness, and majesty of God, 
the eye must be pronounced to be the window of the soul. The 
whole universe is a mirror, into which the eye may look, and see with 
a clearness nowhere equalled but in the book of Revelation, the 
attributes of the Divinity. 
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Milton speaks of the celestial light, that shone inward upon the 
mind, when the light of the sun was for ever withdrawn. But who 
that has listened to the sacred songster, and heard him tell of things 
invisible to mortal light, who that has walked with him, and beheld 
the now unearthly beauties of Eden, 


‘* Her goodliest trees laden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 

With gay enamell’d colours mixed, 
On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God had shower'd the earth.” 





Who that has done this, does not know that all these beauteous 
images were originally brought by the eye to the soul; that nature 
in her richest scenery and loveliest hues, was once painted on his 
‘quenched orbs”; and that if the blind bard had always been con- 
demned to the darkness of the “‘ drop serene,” our eyes would never 
have been delighted with the unrivalled beauties which his genius 
has pourtrayed to them. 

The art of printing has added a tenfold value to this organ; as the 
knowledge of the uses of steam has to the mechanical powers. By 
the aid of this noble invention, the mental treasures of ages have been 
gathered together, and brought before the mind. It is now onl 
necessary to open the eye upon these, and the mind may drink from 
all the fountains of human experience; and learn lessons of wisdom, 
which were previously denied to it. It has come to this that the pro- 
mise may be said to have been fulfilled, ‘‘the child shall be borne an 
hundred years old.” 

The abundant facilities for intellectual cultivation, which form the 
glory of the present age, render those who devote their lives to study, 
peculiarly liable to diseases of the eye. It may emphatically be called 
the reading age. Reading is the fashion of the day. No period 
is considered too tender for the all-important business of education 
to be commenced. No threatening evils are of sufficient moment to 
stand in its way; no acquirements sufficiently great to permit repose. 
As one advances in his course, new demands for exertion present 
themselves; new temptations multiply; new sources of information 
are thrown open to him. His eyes begin to manifest the alarming 
signs of inordinate use; but they are too often disregarded, and incu- 
rable disease numbers him among its victims; and he learns when too 
late that he has had the widest door of knowledge to the soul closed ; 
and is led to mourn with many a kindred spirit, the premature sacri- 
fice of his usefulness and power. 

It cannot have aaah the observation of every medical practi- 
tioner, that an unusual prevalence of diseases of the eye marks the 
period in which we live. How many clergymen are annually com- 
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pelledby thiscause, to abate their exertions, orto discontinue them 
altogether. Among those who devote themselves with ardour to the 
cause of literature and science, what numbers are obliged by the 
failure of the sight, to proceed heavily on their course, to abandon 
its pursuit! Among our statesmen and public men, how many, from 
the same cause, perform their duties with impaired energies, and 
diminished usefulness! It is therefore highly important that the 
causes which lie at the foundation of this great evil, should be clearly 
ascertained; and the means pointed out, by which they may, as far 
as possible, be prevented or remedied. 

And yet the prevalent opinion that a studious course of life almost 
uniformly produces, sooner or later, debility of the eyes, seems to be 
a mistaken one. ‘The history of studious and learned men will bear 
us out towards this conclusion. We do not believe that the great 
weakness of the eyes, among the studious and others who devote 
themselves to study, is a necessary consequence of their labours. 
The eye, notwithstanding the extreme delicacy ofits nature, is so con- 
stituted as to be capable of great endurance. We cannot believe that 
the most noble organ of the body, noble because fitted to the noblest 
end, is the weakest and the most liable to be deranged and disqualified 
for the purposes for which it was designed. Its very structure, as 
well as the history of thousands of the most devoted friends of learn- 
ing, proves the contrary. See the eye-brows, and the muscles which 
screen it so effectually from the injurious effects of too dazzling light; 
the two curtains, the eyelids, by which it is covered and protected 
during sleep, and continually cleansed and polished, to be rendered 
more fit for the ready transmission of the rays of light; the cartila- 
ginous edges, which keep them in shape; and the eye-lashes which 
guard them from so many dangers, and by the interception of unne- 
cessary light, render the image of objects more distinct and lively! 
Examine the firm, elastic, insensible membrane, which keeps the 
delicate mirror so secure; the power and obedient activity of the iris, 
ever standing, as before the inner temple, a faithful sentinel, to guard 
its delicate texture from the intrusion of any ray of unnecessary light! 
Consider too, its universal sympathies with every other part of the 
body, in which it possesses another strong tower of defence! When 
we reflect on all this ingenuity and skill employed for its security, and 
its extreme importance to the mindas well as the body, we cannot 
feel that the eye is necessarily so weak as to be, as often seems to be 
the case, the first organ to fail in its duties. And we are constrained 
to seek for other causes by which to explain the melancholy fact. 

These are to be found not in the use, but in the abuse of the or- 
gan. It is an unwise, extravagant expenditure, instead of a wise 
husbandry of its powers, that occasions the frequent failures, over 
which literature and religion also have so much cause to ne 

It was the unnatural, protracted, midnight lucubrations of Milton, 
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that ‘quenched his orb in darkness ;” and not an ordinary and rea- 
sonable use. 

But the extravagant use of the eyes is not the only way in which 
they are injured. ‘There are various other bad habits, in which stu- 
dious men continually indulge ; and numerous mistakes which they 
constantly commit, through i inattention to this important branch of 
physical education, that lie at the foundation of opthalmic diseases ; 
and which only require to be known that they may be avoided. 

Dr. Reynolds says that few observations are more important in 
treating of the preservation of the sight, than that the student should 
have correct ideas upon the degree and proper adjustment of the light 
by which he studies; and perhaps none, about which greater mistakes 
are continually made by studious men. 

One of the most prolific and least suspected causes of weakness of 
sight, is the exposure of the eyes to the frequent alternations of weak 
and strong light. When the eyes are closed and the light wholly ex- 
cluded, the sensibility of the retina becomes exceedingly elevated ; 
so that it bears immediate exposure to powerful light with great 
difficulty. The effects are analogous to sudden and great changes of 
temperature in other parts of the body. By long continuance in 
darkness, the nerve becomes highly excitable, and the blood-vessels 

easily assume an undue action, which may be readily converted into 
dangerous disease. How unpleasant the sensation when a lighted 
candle is suddenly brought into a room, where one has been sitting 
in previous darkness! What protracted debility of the eyes frequently 
results from long confinement in the partial gloom of the sick cham- 
ber! When the exclusion of the light has been complete, and con- 
tinued sufficiently long, a sudden influx of it to the eye may so 
injure the nerve, as to "produce incurable blindness. Dionysius the 
Tyrant recognized this principle, and acted upon it in gratifying his 
revenge upon his miserable captives. Instances are on record of 
prisoners, who, when restored to liberty, after long incarceration in 
dark dungeons, have been urged by the sufferings occasioned on 
being brought into the light, to beg that they might return to the 
comparative comfort of their abode of captivity. 

The manner in which nature pours the light of day upon the earth, 
is in beautiful harmony with the necessity of the eyes. She never 
does it suddenly. The approach of the sun is ushered in, long before 
he appears above the horison, by the faintest possible light ; which 
very gradually increases in strength, until, at last, he comes forth in 
his full splendour. This beautiful accommodation of the light to the 
nature of the eyes, affords a useful lesson on the art of preserving 
the light; although there are countries where the sun remains so 
short a space below the horison, that a short twilight is exchanged for 
the full brightness of day. The inhabitants of those regions are 
obliged to make an artificial night, bv excluding every ray of light 
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from their sleeping chambers; and when they leave these they are of 
course immediately exposed to the bright glare of the sun. Blindness 
is a very prevalent affection among these people. 

A knowledge of these facts, confirmed by the experience of every 
careful observer, directs us to some very important rules for the pre- 
servation of the eyes; while a very slight reflection upon our modes 
of life, discovers many ways in which we continually depart from the 
proper course, laying the foundation of serious, and often incurable 
weakness of the eyes. For instance: we carefully exclude all light 
from our sleeping-rooms, that our sleep may be less disturbed; and 
long after the full light of the sun has been shining about our 
dwellings, we arise, and opening the eyes, suddenly expose them to 
its bright glare. The head is placed in such a position, that though 
the room may not have been thus carefully closed, our eyes are 
opened, on awaking, upon a bright window. We select, with little 
judgment, the darkest room for our study; and expose the eyes 
suddenly, in the various duties of life, to the stronger lights of the 
other rooms, and of the open day. We not unfrequently sit in our 
rooms after twilight, with the eyes closed, for the purpose of giving 
them what is considered a salutory repose; and then suddenly expose 
them to the strong artificial light of candles and argand lamps, never 
dreaming that the uncomfortable sensations momentarily experienced, 
are the result and evidence of injury to the organ. The student is 
in the habit of surrounding the lamp with thick shades, which darken 
every part of the room, except the book which he is reading, or the 
paper upon which he is writing; and alternately turning the eyes 
from the brightly illuminated surface of the one, to the full gloom 
of the other. Many other errors will, according to the principles 
laid down by Dr. Reynolds, readily suggest themselves. He quotes 
some curiously illustrative cases, but which we must pass over. 
Certain specific rules, however, demand notice. 

For example, he lays it down, that no man who is desirous of 
securing the advantage of sound, healthy eyes, should suffer himself 
to expose them suddenly to a strong light, on awaking from sleep. 
Now, the surest mode of av oiding all danger from this source, will 
be found in a habit of early rising. It seems to be a law of nature, 
that we should retire with the evening twilight, and arise when the 
morning dawns. Still, this will not, and indeed cannot be done, 
owing ‘to the artificialities of society; therefore nature’s mode of 
illuminating the earth should be borne in mind, and the same 
advantage secured, by a judicious arrangement of the sleeping apart- 
ment. A room should never be selected for the sleeping chamber, 
on account of its facing the rising sun, At any rate arrangements 
should be made that will confer the adv antages of a western location, 
—viz., by the position which the bed is made to take, and by curtains 
or blinds. 
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The apartment selected for study should be a well-lighted room. 
Not only are sudden changes from darkness to light injurious im- 
mediately after awaking from the sleep of night, but they may, if 
often repeated, be equally injurious in the day time. Very few who 
study much can neglect this caution without impairing, sooner or 
later, the strength of their eyes. The habit of going from a dark 
study into the brightly illuminated streets, almost invariably generates 
a high degree of morbid sensibility of the retina, and intolerance of 
light, very obstinate and difficult of cure. 

The individual who devotes the evening to study, should never 
precede his labour by sitting an hour or more in darkness. There 
can be no more certain mode of inducing all the evils of sudden 
changes of light. 

The room in which the evening study is performed should be well 
lighted. Some from avarice, some from mistaken economy, others 
from ignorance of the true principles which should regulate the 
degree of light proper for the labouring eye, are in the habit of 
sain whole evenings, in large rooms inadequately lighted. “‘ We 
have often seen,” says ‘the doctor, “the student poring for hours over 
his books and papers, and straining his eyes, by the dull glimmering 
of one poor candle or lamp. Nay, as if more anxious to save oil 
than eye-sight, we have seen others, whose lamp was provided with 
double burners, carefully pull down the wick of one, that there 

might be no unnecessary waste. When the smarting lids and water- 
ing eyes have compelled them to extinguish the other, we have felt 
more disposed to charge them with avarice, or censure them for 
ignorance, than to sympathize in their sufferings.” Dr. Reynolds, 
as already indicated, enters his protest against the argand lamp with 
a thick shade, in order that the only illuminated spot or object be the 
book or the paper used; and declares that nothing exerts a more 
favourable influence in preserving a healthy condition of the eyes, 
than a proper adjustment of the light during the hours of labour, 
and vice versa; too little light debilitating the eye, not only by the 
alternations mentioned, but injuriously straining them, in consequence 
of being compelled to inordinate action. The uneasy sensations 
occasioned by attempting to read or write, for a short time merely, 
by an inadequate light, are sufficient evidence of this. 

Too much light, on the contrary, dazzles and confuses the eyes. 
In northern countries which are perpetually covered with snow, in- 
stances of blindness are exceedingly frequent, from the great ex- 
posure of the eyes to the strong dazzling light, occasioned by the 
reflection of the sun from the white surface. In these cases, the 
powers of the retina are suddenly exhausted by the stimulus of ex- 
treme degrees of light. The same effect not unfrequently takes 
place more gradually, but with equal certainty, when the eyes are ex- 
posed, for a series of years, to labour in rooms too much lighted. 
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The eye, both in reading and writing, should always have that 
moderate degree of light which is best suited to its powers; which 
produces easy, distinct vision; and which is wholly unattended with 
any unpleasant sensations. 

Again, the light of the room in which we study should be, as much 
as possible, equally distributed. It should never be a reflected or 
concentrated light. A highly concentrated light is really dangerous. 
Speaking of a particular eclipse of the sun, the doctor says it occasioned 
many melancholy examples of the pernicious exposure, on the part 
of individuals who watched its progress with the naked eye. He 
himself knew of two cases of incurable blindness that thence re- 
sulted; and many others, in which vision was seriously impaired. 
Following out the principle, he declares that nothing can be worse 
than the habit of studying at a window, which receives the strong 
reflection from an opposite whited wall, against which the sun shines. 
“The light of a room, where the windows reach to the floor, is also 
injurious. In this case, the light is reflected from the floor up to 
the eyes. It is almost impossible that the individual who studies 
continually in such a light, can preserve sound, healthy eyes.” The 
direct rays of the sun are much more easily endured than his reflected 
rays. But both are to be guarded against as much as possible, while 
nature is to be imitated, whose light is uniformly and equally diffused, 
and measures to be adopted as will prevent both the direct and the 
reflected light.. ‘This may easily be done, by placing green or blue 
curtains before the windows. Even the furniture of the study should 
be such as does not offend the eye by occasioning a concentrated 
light; and therefore bright or brilliant objects upon which the eye 
cannot repose with pleasurable sensations, should not be introduced. 
The walls and carpets should be of a soft blue or green colour,—the 
latter especially ; this being the colour with which nature, who in all 
her works seems to have provided with much care for the health and 
comfort of the eye, has so universally painted the world. 

For evening or night study, Dr. Reynolds objects both to common 
lamps and common candles. If candles are used, however, wax and 
spermaceti are recommended, and a sufficient number to produce the 
proper degree of light. But it iswhat he calls the common argand 
study lamp that he prefers, without the dark shade, using in its 
stead, and even of the ground-glass shade, one of oiled paper, which 
diffuses a sufficient and well-distributed light. 

He enters his protest against wearing shades before the eyes, when 
reading by candle-light. Instead of being a protection, they keep 
the eyes in an unnatural degree of darkness, that unfits them for the 
stronger light to which they are exposed when the shade is removed. 
Still, there are exceptions to this rule; as, for example, in the case 
of those individuals whose eyes are prominent; and whose eye-brows 
and eye-lashes are weak and deficient. These are deprived of 
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nature's shade, and require an artificial one. The best is a shade of 
thin green silk, which does not wholly exclude the rays of light; 
the worst are varnished shades of leather, or any other impervious 
material. 

The doctor particularly protests against another prevalent habit— 
viz., that of reading and writing by twilight. ‘* Nay, some have 
been mad enough to ruin the eyes by attempting to do the same by 
moonlight!” Theyhave done both to save time; whereas by gaining 
a few minutes, months and years of useful labour have been thus 
thrown away. 

Again, gazing at the bright moon, a highly concentrated light, 
is wrong; so, especially if at night, at the lightning, there soca on 
such occasions the most sudden alternations of light and darkness 
that can be presented to the eye. 

Reading and writing by a side light, practices which are exceed- 
ingly common, are strongly objected to by our author. Instead of 
preserving the sight, he shows according to the structure of the 
organs of vision, that the effect is the contrary. Of course, looking 
intensely, and for a long time, through telescopes and perspective 
glasses must be injurious to the sight, and particularly so if in the 
night. 

But what is the direction of light that is best suited to the eyes, 
and is the least liable to injure them? “ It is that light which is 
sufficient for distinct vision, and which falls over the left shoulder, in 
an oblique direction, from above, upon the book or study table.” 
Consequently there is another common bad habit viz., that of sitting 
with the back to the window, and holding the book or paper, before 
the eyes, in order to see more distinctly. Here there is a concen- 
trated light, and the pupil of the eye is in an unfavourable state for 
its reception. 

Another bad habit is that of holding a candle between the eye and 
the book, for the purpose of obtaining more distinct vision. Persons 
fall into this error, whose eyes require the aid of glasses, and which 
have failed from age. It is to be borne in mind, that the pupil is 
smaller, and admits less light, in advanced years, requiring a more 
intense light. Now this is to be afforded, not by concentration, 
but by the aid of spectacles. 

With one important observation more, we close the subject of 
light. The student should protect the eyes in summer from the 
direct rays of a burning sun; the best protector being a sufficiency 
of rim of the hat to shield the visual organs. ‘“ Eye destroyers 
would not be an inappropriate name for the narrow things, which, 
by some of the more recent fashions, are called hats.” 

Having dwelt at considerable length upon the most important 
principles and rules in regard to light, in the management and pre- 
servation of the eyes, other points of hardly less moment are taken 
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up by our author, and made the theme of equally interesting obser- 
vations. It is, for example, very important to ascertain the period 
of the day when the eyes are most capable of bearing labour. 

By possessing clear, definite ideas upon this, and acting accord- 
ingly , much may be effected during a long course of studious 
habits, in securing the blessing of sound, healthy vision. 

The doctor lays it down that, relative to the eyes as well as other 
parts of the body, the morning, after moderate but sufficient sleep, is 
the most favourable for study. Not only is early rising conducive 
to general health, but the purest, softest, and best light is secured in 
the morning for the eyes. But let the morning student not be in 
extreme haste, on awakening from sleep, to be at his books. At the 
same time there are some individuals who suffer more inconve- 
nience from using the eyes in the morning than at any other part of 
the day. These have weak visual organs, and must avoid all strain- 
ing of them, until the feeling of uneasiness has passed away, and any 
slight haze that may be spread before them. 

Much use of the eyes immediately after a full meal is injurious, 
especially when the eyes are not strong. The whole of our physical 
system, and even the mind, indicates that rest from exertion is at the 
periods mentioned requisite. The whole head is heavy; there is a 
disposition to sleep; there is little inclination for thought. ‘ The 
florid look, the turgid, struggling vessels that appear on the con- 
junctiva of the eyes of those who constantly commit this error, are 
sufficient evidence, were there no other, of its dangerous ten- 
dency.” From analogous reasons, and arterial actions, all study 
which strains the eyes much when the body is from any cause in a 
heated condition, should be avoided. It is said that there are 
many mealancholy examples of distinguished orators, who, neglect- 
ing this rule, have put the eyes to an unwise use immediately after 
delivering their speeches or sermons, and thereby incapacitated 
themselves for the proper discharge of their duties. Study bY 
nature's lamp, and repose when she is extinguished, is a lesson whic 
our author in substance repeats. More eyes, he says, have been 
injured by Saturday night sermons, than by the week’s study that 
preceded them. “* The prevalent error that ‘a man cannot write 
until the spirit moves,’ has unfitted many a ready writer for much 
useful labour. T hrough man’s native indolence, it will probably 
destroy many more ; for the spirit seldom will move the procrasti- 
nating lazy man, until the setting sun compels him to light his candles 
for the evening and midnight toil.” But if you must be engaged in 
literary labour with candle-light, prefer light study to that which 
requires great mental effort ; and writing, provided this effort is not 
great, to reading. 

Dr. Reynolds proceeds to give directions relative to the cultivation 
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of the health of the eyes. He adopts the appellation given to the 
organ by a German writer, who has called it a microcosm. “ As 
man,” says the quoted authority, ‘‘ is to be considered a little world 
in relation to the earth upon which he lives, even so must the eye 
be considered a microcosm in regard to the individual man.” An 
examination of the structure of the eye, presents us with the striking 
fact, that a perfect specimen of each of the different membranes 
which go to form the whole body enters into its composition. Each of 
these various membranes and parts of the organ possesses the same 
properties and peculiarities, is endowed with the same vitality, 
and governed by the same general laws, with those to which it is 
akin. Consequently a mutual sympathy of the most intimate cha- 
racter, 1s constantly maintained between them. This similarity of 
structure and function, can alone explain the great variety of dis- 
eases with which the eye is afflicted; and it is the frequency with 
which this fact is overlooked, that renders their treatment so dif- 
ficult, and the results so unsatisfactory. 

According to this statement, the eye points to the whole circle of 
medical pathology; to matters much more extended and nice than 
what merely belong to light and such periods of time in each twenty- 
four hours, as are most appropriate for study. We can of course 
but slightly notice the rules that relate tosome of the most import- 
ant preservatives of the health of the eyes. 

The enjoyment of free, pure air, is indispensably necessary to the 
preservation of healthy eyes; and this not merely as a salutary local 
application, but as acting through the medium of the general health. 
Akin to this fact is the following,—that daily and regular exercise 
must not be forgotten. More precise are the directions relative to 
dress, which ought to be so shaped and arranged as not to interfere 
with the perfect freedom of the circulation. ‘The cravat, for instance, 
should sit loosely about the neck. If men of studious habits permit 
tailors to be the arbiters of taste in dress, it will be at the risk 
of good general health, and eyesight. Bad digestion, and whatever 
induces a congested condition of the vessels of the head and eyes, 
must be guarded against. The state of the bowels which is apt 
to be produced by sedentary habits is a particular matter of concern, 
as are also temperate habits. The pleasures of the mind have no 
concord with the pampering of the body. To what are we to attri- 
bute the clear heads of the ancient philosophers? ‘Their works are 
not the productions of congested brains. Their eyes looked out 
upon nature with a clear vision, to the end of life. ‘They studied 
and thought in the common air. They were obedient to the whole- 
some laws of temperance. Therefore, their vessels were not filled, 
as is the case with too many of our students, to almost apoplectic 
fulness; whom we pity when we see them growing blind over their 
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books, and are almost disposed to regard it as among the discourage- 
ments of learning. But itis a love of the flesh, more than of the 
spirit, that too often clouds their vision. 

Sleep exerts no inconsiderable influence upon the health of the 
eyes; for it renovates the body as well as the powers of these organs, 
Regular sleep is meant; for too much as well as too little of it is 
injurious. Redness, weakness, and languor of the eyes result from 
both extremes. 

But in order to secure the advantages of healthy, enduring vision, 
the eyes must be subjected to a proper and sufficient amount of use 
or action. Oculists daily act upon this principle, when they perform 
an early operation for cataract, where only one eye is affected with 
the disease. Although unnecessary for the immediate purposes of 
vision, yet they dare “not defer; because they know that the retina, 
from want of use, is liable to become seriously debilitated ; so that at 
amore distant period, the efforts of surgery may prove unavailing. 

There is a very great diversity in the original power of the eyes ; 
but happily, modified as this is by various circumstances, there 
are certain signs resuiting from undue use, common to all. The 
following are named :—lIst. The focus of vision is brought nearer to 
the eye than usual, in order to obtain distinct sight.—2nd. There is 
a sensation of painful distension of the whole region about the eye. 
This, however, soon disappears, after a short repose from study. 
Let the student close the eyes, and rest them for a quarter of 
an hour, and he will feel it no more.—dérd. An increased heat, a 
peculiar warmth of the eye-lids, with a difficulty in raising them, 
and also of moving the eye-balls——4th. If while labouring with the 
eyes, he attempts to look accurately at some distant object, they 
involuntarily fill with tears, or at least are more moist than common. 
—5th. A moderate but uncomfortable headache, more particularly 
about the region of the eye-brows, accompanied by an unpleasant 
sense of weight, will be felt during or immediately after, labour.— 
6th. If the subject is young and plethoric, in addition to the above 
symptoms, the edges of the lids become red, and sometimes thick- 
ened ; and the conjunctiva, the membrane covering the white of the 
eye, appears more turgid and vascular than in its usual, healthy con- 
dition.—7th. Finally, a thin cloud suddenly comes, for a few 
moments, before the eyes, and unless the eye-lids are closed, a 
vertigo follows. ‘The moment, however, that the eyes are opened 
again, all objects are seen as distinctly as before. 

Abused nature will utter a still’ louder voice of complaint in 
the following additional changes: the circumference of all objects 
appears to be invested with a sort of rainbow halo. They will also 
seem to be in motion, and suddenly veiled with a troublesome 
glimmer, which changes its situation very rapidly from above down- 
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wards; and as the eye continues to look at objects, they will run 
confusedly into each other. 

From this period, the student can go forward no longer with 
impunity. He is now arrived at a point at which all delay is 
replete with danger, and when a continued perseverance in study is 
downright folly. But he may yet be safe; it is not yet to be 
considered disease, but a sort of middle state between health 
and disease; in which, however, such a predisposition to the latter 
exists, that the smallest exciting cause is sufficient to call it into 
action. 

What are the remedies which Dr. Reynolds suggests for arresting 
the evil at this stage, and to restore the eyes to a healthy condition? 
The following are of the number: the student should permit the 
eyes to have a season of repose. His books and papers must be laid 
aside, but not suddenly or to the extent of total inactivity. It isa 
change rather than a cessation of labour. The eye should be often 
closed during labour, and a few turns made round the room or in the 
open air. Generally there is an unnatural determination of blood to 
the eyes. This may be in some degree prevented by immersing the 
feet in warm salt water, or water into which some other stimulant 
has been thrown, in order to excite a deviation to the feet. But 
perhaps the best of all remedies would be, to abandon books 
altogether; to exchange the confined condition of the student for the 
unrestrained movements of the traveller, or of the wanderer in 
the woods and meadows, where the misused organ will be refreshed 
by the green fields, and the endless alternations of nature’s works. 
The eyes, in the condition mentioned, should neverbe used imme- 
diately on awaking in the morning, after meals, or by candle-light. 
They should be frequently washed in the course of the day, in 
cold water, but not opening them as some do; for this often 
extracts too much heat, occasioning irritability. Simply washing 
them with the hand is a better way. Still, there are states of 
the eyes when tepid water is more appropriate, as when there is 
a disposition to close the lids, and a difficulty afterwards of opening 
them again. 

Dr. Reynolds quotes a German authority, who says, that those 
individuals to whom nature has given brown or black eyes, require 
more caution in the use of their sight, than such as have blue or 
grey eyes ; and adds, if such is the fact, it deserves a place among 
other cautions upon the subject of the preservation of the sight. 

Dr. Reynolds goes on to observe that there are some very preva- 
lent habits among studious men, by which the eyes are liable to be 
injured, especially when they are predisposed to debility and inflam- 
mation. One of these is the practice of rubbing the eyes on awaking 
from sleep, in order to remove the uneasy sensations experienced, 
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the fecling of stiffness and weight, that is apt to be present in the 
much-used eye in the morning. ‘This rubbing, says our author, 

occasions irritation anda determination of the blood to the organ, and 
slight degrees of redness which may degenerate into disease. If 
much force is applied, it may derange the functions of the nerve, and 
completely destroy the sight. A melancholy example is cited: that 
ofa person who had enjoy ed a remarkable vision, but who, when one 
day in company with some familiar friends, had his eyes s covered by 
one of them, that had come behind, asking whether he knew who it 
was. The unfortunate person endesvoured to free himself, and met 
in return with greater pressure, till at length when he was allowed to 
open his eyelids he found that his sight was for ever gone. 

Again, the eyes, when predisposed to weakness, are not unfrequent- 
ly injured by exposure to strong currents of wind. Another way 
in which the sight may be seriously affected is by reading while in a 
recumbent posture. Care should also be taken not to put the organs 
of vision to too early or too great a use, after the system has been 
affected with serious disease; such as neivous fevers, and others, 
when the convalescence is slow, and when idleness also becomes a 
burden that tempts to reading. 

It is unquestionable that the habit of exercising the eyes in the 
¢xamination of very minute objects, is injurious to vision; such as 
that of reading very small print for a length of time, and regularly. 
But the evil effects resulting from the use of green glasses, so com- 
mon among those who have weak eyes, cannot “be too generally un- 
derstood. The practice is probably founded on the fact, that nature 
has spread this colour so profusely through her works, as to suggest 
the propriety of adopting glasses similarly coloured. But, says our 
author, instead of diminishing the weakness of sight by such means, 
they increase it, by throwing : a sombre, melancholy, and disagreeable 
hue upon all objects, wholly unlike nature’s soft and pure colour. 
The eye is strained,and when such glasses have been worn for a long 
time, the sight’s sensibility becomes so morbidly elevated, as to be un- 
fitted to bear the light, without uneasiness or pain. They are only 
useful when the individual is obliged to be exposed to a bright glare 
of light, for any length of time, which cannot be moderated in an 
other way; as in trav elling over snow when it is highly illuminated 
by the rays of the sun. 

Among the habits of students which exert an unfavourable effect 
upon the eyes, the use of tobacco is mentioned. Dr. ag bres 
indeed asserts that this powerful poisonous narcotic is highly 
detrimental to the health of sedentary persons, and particu- 
larly to the soundness of the most exquisitely delicate nerve of the 
eye, which is alive to all the other nerves of the body by intimate 
sympathies. 

Our author earnestly warns his readers against the ignorant and 
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injudicious use of eye-waters, a practice which, he says, has aided in 
the destruction of thousands of eyes. The notion is so prevalent, he 
also remarks, among high and low, the wise and the unwise, that a 
diseased eye cannot be cured without eye-water, that it is commonly 
the least suspected method of cure; although in reality nineteen 
times out of twenty injury is thereby done. ‘‘ Among the host of 
specific eye-waters, in such general use, there is not one that has not 
done infinite harm. There is no specific for diseases of the eyes.” 
‘Since the interests of religion, science, and humanity depend so 
much upon the eyes, perhaps no better service could be rendered to 
them, than a history of eye-waters, with a full exposure of all the 
mischiefs they have occasioned, as universally prescribed by the hand 
of old women, grave divines, lawyers, and doctors.” ‘‘’The student 
whose eyes are affected, should never use a collyrium stronger than 
good river water, without the counsel of some skilful, well informed 
physician. ”’ 

Connected with dong and short sights we find a number of import- 
ant observations in the Hints. It is well known, says the Doctor, 
that the distinct vision of near and remote objects requires corre- 
sponding changes in the conformation of the eye. One office of the 
muscles attached to it is to effect these changes, in order to adapt it 
accurately to the ever varying distances of objects, although we may 
be unconscious of such changes. It is also a law of the muscular 
system that its power, facility, and readiness of action, are increased 
‘by exercise, and diminished by disuse. Hence the difference in the 
size and agility of the muscles of the day-labourer and dancing-mas- 
ter. The muscles of the eye are under the influence of the same law. 
Like all other muscles they become best fitted for that kindof action 
to which they are most accustomed. Hence the eyes of the student 
who is continually poring over his books, are best calculated for see- 
ing near objects distinctly; while sailors are generally long-sighted. 
A not unimportant direction necessarily follows: a student ought 
not to neglect exercising the eyes in the examination of distant ob- 
jects, inorder the longer. to preserve hissightina natural, perfect state. 

But the eye will fail after a certain period, and recourse must be 
had to spectacles. Yet incorrect notions prevail with regard to 
these artificial aids. They may be used too soon; they may ‘be 
called in at too late a period; while the proper time is different 
in different individuals. However, there are certain signs which 
may guide each person, and enable him to determine ‘accurately 
for himself when the use of spectacles is proper. They are the fol- 
lowing, as abridged from the Hints :—When, in order to see small 
objects distinctly, they must be removed farther from the eye than 
the student has been accustomed to view them; the usual length of 
this focus of vision in a perfect eye, being from sixteen to twenty 
inches;—when more light is required than formerly for distinct 
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vision;—when small objects, when they are closely examined, appear 
confused ;—when the eyes are very easily fatigued by slight efforts, 
and which could not have affected them formerly ;—when the sightis 
generally weak on awaking from sleep ;—and when there is ne s 
more difficulty in reading small print by candle-light than by the 
light of day. ‘ Whenever any or all of these signs are present, the 
assistance of spectacles is not only proper but necessary. The pre- 
valent opinion, that the longer theyare deferred the longer the vision 
will retain the strength of y youth, is a mistake.” 

But serious mistakes may also be committed in regard to the 
selection of glasses. Let them not be of too great a magnifying 
power. A proper glass is not one which magnifies the object, but 
presents it as nearly as possible of its natural size, and in a distinct 
manner, at the same distance at which the person was accustomed. to 
distinguish objects when his sight was in its most perfect condition. 
Such is the principle laid down relative to the choice of convex 
classes. 

But there are rules to be observed by persons whose sight is 
naturally short, andwho have recourse to concave glasses, were “it but 
in order to avoid the unfavourable position of the body and head, 
which has also a tendency to create congestion of blood about the 

eyes. The following are the signs by which a short-sighted person 

may determine w hether he needs the aid of glasses:— When there is 
an inability of distinguishing small objects, at the distance of sixteen 
or twenty inches: and larger objects at two feet distance from the 
eye;—when there is a disposition to keep the eye-lids half closed 
while looking at distant objects;—when objects are distinguished in 
twilight better than by long-sighted persons;—and when he feels a 
sense of weariness and distension of the eye, by a long examina- 
tion of distant objects. 

With regard to the complaints made among students relative to 
the injurious effects of Greek type, our author remarks that if it is 
sufficiently large and clear there can be no real foundation. Study 
the language wisely: that is, according to the doctor's directions, ac- 
quire it gradually, learn it thoroughly, and not in a hurry, using text 
books and editions of authors, the type of which is of sufficient size, 
and not with improper light; and then we shall hear little fault found 
with the study of Greek in respect of the eyes. A similar opinion 
is expressed about the Hebrew language with its points, provided 
similar wisdom is exercised in the method of study. ‘“‘ Let the 
language be more thoroughly studied—let the eye be made py 
familiar with it (and to this end the mind must be master of it)—let 
the rules laid down for the preservation of the eyes in their ordinary 
every-day use, be observed with care ; and I should not be afraid to 
prophesy, that the reproach will ere long be wiped away from the 
Hebrew, and that it will cease to be regarded as one of the decided 
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enemies of strong and healthy vision.” ‘he advantage to be derived 
from having become perfectly familiar with Greek and Hebrew, lies 
in being able to read the languages with ease, and therefore saved 
from the straining that must attend lnseind beanone of a certain dura- 
tion for a number of days, and when both eyes and heart are per- 
plexed, prov oked, and fev erish. No wonder that his eyes grow weak 
in these circumstances. 

We have now given the import of Dr. Reynolds’ Hints. Similar 
and also further information on the economy of the eyes may be 
found in other books. But we are not aware of an equal amount of 
practical, plain, and sensible instruction to be met with in an un- 
scattered form. We shall only add, and in reference to the reproach 
cast upon Greek and Hebrew studies, that if well founded—that if 
the peculiar forms of the letters and points of these languages occa- 
sion to the students of them weakness and diseases of the eye, we 
must expect to hear that the Greeks and Jews, and also the Arabs— 
or at least the learned amongst these nations—have been the victims 
of the maladies alluded to, and a sore-eyed, blinded race. But the 
fact is just the reverse, and we therefore acquit the Greek and 
Hebrew characters of any intrinsic malignity ; the truth appearing 
to be that any species of letters and signs to which the eye is unac- 
customed, and which therefore demands a closer attention than 
ordinary, tends in a greater or less degree to strain the eyes, and 
thus ultimately to produce disease, w hile other circumstances are apt 
to combine to the aggravation of the complaint, such as want of 
exercise, inattention to the digestive functions, and various mistakes 
and follies which need not be repeated or specified. 
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Art. II.—T'ravels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, and Armenia. By W. F. Atnswortn, F.G.S., &e. 


2 vols. Parker. 


Mr. Ainswortu acted as surgeon and geologist to the expedition 
that was sent to the Euphrates to ascertain whether or not a mail 
communication with India could be established by that route. Points 
of geographical interest were raised on the occasion, and others of a 
religious nature regarding the Chaldean Christians, which led to a 
joint enterprise of research: the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge united to defray the 
expenses of an expedition to these inter esting tribes, who were sup- 
posed to have preserved more of the simple forms of primitive 
Christianity than any of the European nations, and who with equally 
good reason were presumed to require Bibles and teachers. Dr. 
Grant, who belonged to the Board of American Missions, very con- 
siderably stimulated the interest which had been raised relative to 
these Christian tribes, in his work on the Nestorians, which we re- 
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viewedabouta twelvemonth ago; and therefore it was something more 
than a scientific and a generous curiosity which set on foot the 
‘‘ Travels and Researches in Asia Minor,” &c., the account of which 
is now before us ; Mr. Ainsworth having been appointed to take 
charge of the enterprise. 

The object of the Geographical Society was to obtain fuller know- 
ledge of the regions between the frontiers of Europe and those in- 
habited by the Chaldeans; or, in other words, to trace the Great 
Salt River of the ancients, to determine the source and course of the 
Melas, to explore the great interior Salt Lake, to examine the passes 
of the different mountain-ranges lying between the Black Sea and 
the plains of Syria and Mesopotamia, as well as to determine the 
position of the principal cities, ancient and modern. ‘The object of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was to open com- 
munications with the Chaldean Christians, inhabiting the mountains 
of Kurdistan; and to form amicable relations between the Anglican 
and Chaldean churches, and also to afford the latter such assistance 
as their religious wants might appear to require. 

With regard to the geographical purposes, very considerable suc- 
cess attended the expedition, and others seem to have been in a fair 
way of being realized when the party was recalled. The religious 
results of the mission were not so satisfactory ; for while extremel 
little information was added to what Dr. Grant supplied, there are 
some grounds for fearing that harm has been done rather than even 
a path being opened for doing future good. 

We do not go the length of saying that the expedition, whatever 
were its ostensible purposes, was prompted hy zealots of the Angli- 
ean church in a fit of jealousy of the American Missionaries ; nor 
are we in a condition to say that the Chaldean churches, are looked 
to, with the desire of having them included within the vaguely 
defined diocese of the new Bishop of Jerusalem. But some striking 
events appear already to have resulted from the enterprise. Mr. 
Ainsworth, while deficient in regard to the necessary knowledge for 
the religious mission, had not the wide-spread medical character of 
Dr. Grant, nor did he proceed in the unobtrusive manner of the 
American. The fact is, that independent of his English character, 
he was invested with a firman, procured through Lord Ponsonby, 
which must have excited suspicion of some political design on the 
part of the Christians; a proof of the feelings of the Mahometans 

eing, that the authorities imprisoned the patriarch, while other in- 
terferences have been experienced in the discipline of'the Chaldeans, 
which may seriously affect the independence of the Nestorian church, 
after having retained its primitive simplicity hitherto so intact. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s book of Travels is not so interesting as it might 
have been made with the materials and incidents of which its author 
was in possession. In the first place, we think he should have pu 
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those of purely a geological and geographical character aside for his 
other work, which is to be confined to strictly scientific matters; and 
secondly, that even when it might be necessary to present a distinct 
idea of his route, he shouldhave avoided such details as did not throw 
any particular light on the more popularly interesting subjects of 
these volumes ; these subjects, as we shall show, having sufficient 
variety and importance for one homogeneous publication ; while, as 
we have already intimated, the geographical harvest was abundant 
enough to supply a work in that department. Had Mr. Ainsworth 
observed the rules we have suggested, instead of publishing his notes 
with needless particularity of every day’s journey and occurrences, 
we should have had a more attractive work, and one volume instead 
of two. The attractive subjects to which we allude, besides notices 
of a religious nature, are such as are descriptive of scenery, of towns, 
and of national characteristics. But there are others, and which in- 
deed furnish the most stirring themes of the work, although they 
were accidental. We mean the author’s good or bad fortune, call it 
which you please, in joining the Turkish army on the Syrian frontier, 
and his witnessing the battle of Nizib, as well as his being involved 
in the disastrous route which followed ; all which he describes with 
the truthfulness and the graphic spirit of an eye-witness, who could 
enue but deeply partake of the feelings which danger and novelty 
produce. 

It will be our business now to present some passages from the 
more attractive parts of the work, and to which we have just now 


been referring. Begin with a survey of one of the Cappadocian 
cave-villages. 


Our route lay over plains and uplands, till we approached the Sevri Hisar 
hills, when we turned to the right, and entered deep and rocky ravines, at the 
foot of an outlaying spur of the Hasan Tagh. The first we entered contained 
a few grottoes and caves, which kept increasing in number as we progressed, 
till we came to what had evidently been a very populous site, and where, 
superadded to the caves, were ruins of dwelling-houses, arches of stone-work, 
&c., still standing in the valley. This place is called by the Greeks of the 
present day, Belisterneh. Ravines of the same character, almost without 
interuption to the succession of grottoes, many of which were rudely ornamented 
in. front, ledus to Gelvedery, where we were equally surprised and delighted to 
find a large colony of Greeks living in these caves, mostly built up in front, 
and occupying not only the acclivities of the hills, but also the face of the 
precipice to its very top, and stretching up a narrow ravine, which, towards 
its upper part became chocked with these semi-subterranean dwellings. We 
had now the pleasure of contemplating what one of these cave-villages or 
towns was when inhabited ; and were all anxiety to get into one of the houses, 
but this anxiety on our part was not at all met by the natives, who were disin- 
clined to receive us, or to hold communication with us, At. length we got 
into a house, where was a caverned odah, but it was full of khawasses ; so Mr. 
Rassam repaired to the house of a priest, who acted kindly, and allowed us a 
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room for the night. These Greeks, although thus secluded from the world, 
were not poor, and had a goodly stone church in the vale. From what con- 
vetsation we had with the priests, it appears that they claim a high antiquity 
to the site of Gelvedery, which there is every reason to believe corresponds to 
Garsabora. What interested us greatly, was to endeavour to trace the origin 
of Greek colonies, in such remote and sequestered spots, but upon this subject 
they could offer us no information ; their fathers’ fathers had lived in the same 
spot, but why it was chosen by them, and what advantages it had ever offered 
to them, appeared scarcely to have been ever a subject of a moment’s thought. 
It is not many years since the Osmanli government, by a rather enlightened 
policy, dragged the Christians from the caves of Osiana, Tatlar, &c., and made 
them reside in the New City, and the troglodites of Gelvedery appear to have 
much horror of the same fate hanging over them; and thus our questions 
excited their suspicions, and awakened fears which all our expressions of kindly 
and brotherly feeling towards them scarcely sufficed to allay. 


Mr. Ainsworth speaks favourably of the Cappadocian Greeks, and 
says that those of them who have congregated in towns exhibit a 
flourishing aspect, one ‘of ease, freedom, and prosperity, which 
never belongs to Mahomedan towns.” He goes on to particularize. 


Children are playing about, flowers are trained up the house walls, females 
sit at their verandahs, and trade is bustling in the market; add to this, that 
the Cappadocian Greeks are, generally speaking, pleasing and unreserved in 
their manners, and their conversation indicated a very high degree of intelli- 
gence and civilization, where there are so few books, and so little education, 
and consequently, little learning. In the villages, the men, marrying early, 
repair to Constantinople and Smyrna to trade, while to the women is left the 
care of the house, the flock, and the vineyard; an evil follows from this, that 
the females become masculine and full of violent passions, and when the men 
return to their homes, they are often very far from finding an echo to the sub- 
dued tones and more polished manners which they had learnt to appreciate in 
the civilized world. The priests who remain at home might be supposed to 
have some counteracting influence, but they aré often old, have rarely above 
moderate capacities, and are frequently disregarded and disrespected. But 
apart from these minor considerations, these Cappadocian Greeks certainly 
constitute a tribe themselves, distinguished by their manners, their habits, and 
their independent prosperity and civilization, and not so much surpassing other 
Greeks in Asia Minor by their progressive civilization, as excelling them in 
having become less changed, and less humbled and prostrated, than other 
Greek communities are by four centuries of Osmanli tyranny. 


The Kurds present in many respects a different figure, several of 
their characteristic features resembling those which distinguish the 
Scotch Highlanders. 


We were now rendered aware that we were in a district of Kurds who 
were in the vassal, but not the subject state. The ragged garb of the rustic 
was supplanted by a handsome highland and military costume, a waistcoat of 
brown cloth, surmounted by a braided jacket of the same material, open, with 
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loose sleeves. The wide trowsers of blue stuff, open to the knee but tight to 
the legs, were upheld by a narrow waistband, so as not to impede active or 
prolonged exercise, and the feet were protected by good laced boots. Every 
man carried his gun on his back, and his pouch by his side. The latter was 
made of the same coloured cloth as his jacket, and adorned by two or three 
black tassels. The features of the men (who as usual with Kurds, were strong, 
muscular, and sinewy, any one equal to two such Osmanlis as constituted the 
army of Hafiz Pasha,) were regular and handsome, and more expressive of 
reckless daring, than of that low deceitful cupidity which so often ‘charac- 
terizes the Arab. The women were also very good looking, and had generally 
fine heads of glossy black hair. They did not cover their faces. We had an 
excellent opportunity of contemplating these villagers, for we rested ourselves 
half an hour by a fountain side, in the middle of the village, and under the 
shade of a great plane-tree, where we were soon surrounded by almost all the 
inhabitants. 


We have hinted above that Mr. Ainsworth and his companions 
got involved in the adventures of the army of Hafiz Pasha, which 
was dispersed and all but annihilated by Ibrahim Pasha, at Nizib ; 
our travellers having decided on proceeding to the Turkish camp, in 
the hopes of facilitating their progress, and of attaining a safer posi- 
tion than the expedition could otherwise secure. They little thought 
how easily their presumed protectors would be scattered and de- 
stroyed. As the party made for the camp of Hafiz Pasha, they ob- 
tained significant proofs of the miserable commissariat arrangements 
of an eastern army. 


“ The carcasses of camels and horses, some newly dead, but others emitting 
most noxious effluvia, were encountered in numbers, and fully showed how 
severe were the tasks to which the animals were put in order to supply the 
wants of an army. Nor was the loss on the part of the Egyptians less in this 
department ; for on a subsequent journey, made some time after the battle, 
from Aleppo to Birehjik, I saw the skeletons of nearly a hundred camels on 
various parts of the road. When soldiers, occupied in the commissariat, had a 
horse drop upon the road, they ripped up the skin, and cutting a bit, carried it 
to the camp, as a proof that the aninal was really dead. We saw a party 
engaged in this operation; the animal was panting with thirst, heat, and 
exhaustion, unable to proceed or to die, and writhing under the knife. Parties 
driving their loads to the camp, others hastening with unladen horses for 
farther supplies, a few craven laggards slowly progressing to join the martial 
band khawasses on their way ‘to hurry tardy peasants or construct rafts up the 
river, tatars bound to the mute-sellims of distant towns, and the aghas of dis- 
tricts, and officers upon various duties, gleamed through the sun’s misty glare, 
and lent life to the great open furnace in which we all moved. 


Having joined the camp of the Turkish army, they found that the 
generalissimo thought himself too fortunate in having Englishmen 
with him, to be willing to part with the accession, till disaster swep' 
both him and them away. They were therefore exposed to grea 
danger from the Egyptians, and who knew what interpretation th 
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Turkish mass would put upon the presence of infidels, when com- 
bined with discomfiture. But however unlucky it might be for our 
travellers and the objects of the expedition, that they had repaired to 
the camp of Hafiz Pasha, the scenes and incidents which were con- 
sequently witnessed, furnish highly interesting subjects for our 
author's picturesque description. The camp, the half-civilized army, 
the scenes in the Pasha’s tent, his vacillating conduct, his oriental 
fatalism, the events and the movements on the eve of battle, and the 
battle itself, afford, each and all, subjects for sketches that must be 
new to most Europeans ; while the sketches themselves are dramati- 
cally given. Take a sample characteristic of the military tactics 
observed by the skirmishers. 


A horseman gallops, as if towards the foe, an opponent advances to the 
rencounter ; when sufficiently near they discharge their pistols at one another ; 
Kurd followed Kurd, and Anazeh, Anazeh; and the second pistol of the first 
Kurd was fired with the first pistol of the second Anazeh, while the second 
pistol of the first Anazeh was fired at the first pistol of the second Kurd, and so 
on in succession; horsemen continually relieving one another, and each cavalier 
sweeping round, so that by the time his pistols were unloaded he was in the 
rear to load again. Success in these manceuvres depends considerably upon the 
horse, which must be very quick in turning round, or else the cavalier would 
come unarmed upon a third opponent ; and also upon the horseman in the rear, 
who must be quick enough to take new opponents off the hands of an old anta- 
gonist. The horses were, indeed, so well trained, that they often performed 
their part of the service after they had lost their rider, who had been shot on 
the first or second rencounter, but the relief from behind was frequently un- 
certain and ill regulated. 


The dervishes, a worthless, stupid, hypocritical class, but who are 
regarded with superstitious respect, are martial in their own way. 


There was a martial dervish in the camp who wore a sword, and being 
tolerated for his many oddities used to take great liberties with the Pasha; 
to-day he afforded us no small merriment by his prowess. Drawing his sabre, 
he rushed forward, as if to the enemy, but took care to turn round before 
reaching the scene of action; he then came galloping up to the Serasker, bran- 
dishing his weapon, and proclaiming that he had challenged Ibrahim Pasha, as 
the enemy of God, the prophet Mohammed, and his vicegerent the Sultan, but 
that no one had dared to fight him. He performed.a variety of other equally 
ridiculous antics, There was also another more harmless idiot in the camp, 
who was deformed, and subject to hallucinations; this maw had followed the 
soldiers from Malatiyeh, he wasa great favourite with them, and had received a 
good Nizam dress. He was admitted into the Serasker’s tent, where one of 
his frequent amusements was to come and stroke me behind when engaged in 
conversation, on which occasions I could scarcely preserve my gravity, but the 
Mohammedans considered this as a token of favour and success, I never saw 
either of these camp oddities after the battle, and almost doubt if they effected 
their escape. 
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The picture given of the retreat of the Turks after their speedy 
discomfiture, is vivid and stirring in an unusual degree. 


All around was one great expanse of flying men and horses; some drivers, 
no longer able to take their guns and cars along the unequal ground and 
through the wood, were cutting the traces and effecting their escape upon the 
horses ; the hill of Nezib and the heights beyond were covered with large 
bodies of mounted Kurds, who had long ago provided for the safety of them- 
selves and steeds ; but on the battle-field the strife still continued between the 
Turkish Guards and the Egyptians, and a last effort still remained to be made, 
It was a most painful thing to see the brave Guards left without support to 
battle against a whole army. My friend felt as keenly as myself, but was more 
excited: several times he attempted to rally the fugitives; but I saw an 
expression in their countenances such as only dastardly cowardice can give 
birth to, and there was no possibility of mistaking its meaning. It was evident 
that all interference was fraught with imminent danger, and persuaded him to 
be quiet. Poor Hafiz had seized upon the standard of the Guards, and endea- 
voured to urge this small remnant of fighting men to a decisive charge; but, 
abandoned on all sides, and nearly surrounded by the enemy, they could do no 
good, and stirred not. The cavalry under Sheriff Pasha had withdrawn itself 
in the most shameful manner, at the time that it ought to have supported the 
left wing. A determined and well-sustained fire of musketry was kept upa 
short time longer on both sides, and then all was swept away as if a hurricane 
had been in movement across the plain. The Pasha was carried away by the 
mass of fugitives who fled along the valley of the Kesrin towards Niksar. It 
was a quarter past ten o’clock in the morning when firing first began, and it 
was half-past twelve when we turned, with heavy hearts and an uncertain 
future before us, up the side of the hill and away from the plains of Syria. 

As we proceeded on our melancholy way, we found knapsacks, cartouche- 
boxes, accoutrements, muskets, and portions of dress, strewed plentifully along 
the road-side: some had taken the precaution to arm themselves with bayonets, 
but others had thrown down the whole machinery of war as uncongenial 
weapons, and especially troublesome on a long foot-journey. Luckily, a few 
held by their firelocks ; and others took advantage ofa stray horse or donkey, 
or of a steed whose owner lay low, to make it carry the arms of a multitude. 
The number of muskets that fell into the hands of the enemy was very con- 
siderable ; we saw at Aleppo, some months after the battle, a pile at least 
containing six thousand, most of which had been taken out of the rivulet of 
Nezib—for the Kurds got the greater part of what were left on the road. One 
of the peculiarities of the battle of Nezib was that there was no pursuit. 

One poor creature had died with his chin resting upon his hands, and his 
elbows upon his knees, and he sat in this position by the road-side: another 
fine young man turned pale and fell from his horse ; he was carelessly put off 
the road into a bush ; his trousers were bathed with blood, and it was evident 
that he had been mortally wounded in the thigh. He recovered for a moment, 
opened his eyes, and gasped for breath, but soon fainted for the last time. 

The chalky soil reflected the powerful beams of the sun, and lent further 
intensity to the heat. The fine dust rose in clouds, sometimes veiling the 
crowd from sight, then leaving banners of white and red, and the tassels of 
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black ostrich-feathers attached to the spears of the Kurds, to toss above the 
flying multitude. Few spoke to one another, We observed close to us a 
young officer, upon whose carpet we had the day before smoked the chibuk of 
Eastern sociality ; he now avoided recognition. Everyone seemed engaged in 
securing his own safety with as much secrecy as possible, all avoiding to show 
the least perturbation or dismay, and none appearing to have a doubt or distrust 
towards another, for fear he might be supposed to have something to lose ; but 
on and on, in silence and in selfishness, the great crowd of pashas and officers, 
Kurds and khawasses, priests and soldiers, doctors and camp-followers, servants 
and slaves, made their way regardless of one another. All ties were rent by 
disgrace and misfortune; the servant knew not his master, nor the soldier his 
superior; there was no distinction of persons or rank; the best mounted and 
the strongest sped foremost ; and especially no one regarded the fatigued that 
tarried, the incapable that lagged, or the sick and the wounded that dropped 
in sad succession. 

Thirst already began to be felt in all its horrors: we passed one small 
puddle—a mere solution of dirt; but it was surrounded by so many, that to 
wait our turn would have necessitated us to stay all night. We had picked 
up a soldier’s can, as we thought it might be useful; but it had such a greasy 
odour, that, although not fastidious under existing circumstances, we were 
compelled to throw it away again. At length we came to a village, situated 
in a valley watered by the rivulet. Our horses and ourselves got a long and 
apparently unfinishing drink ; but the villagers had fled or hid themselves, and 
no bread was to be procured. 


Farther on. 


We continued for a short distance along the same stony upland, till we 
came to a steep and narrow ravine, the sides of which were strewn with large 
irregular masses of rock, and clothed with a luxuriant vegetation of oak and 
hardy evergreens that twisted their fibrous roots between rocks and into 
crevices. There was no road visible, and every one proceeded as he thought 
best. Our horses, of high Cappadocian breed, took the largest rocks at a leap, 
lighting sometimes upon a space scarcely a few feet square, or held up almost 
entirely by some gnarled oak, and we reached the bottom with only a few in- 
juries : I myself had a severe kick on the shin; but it was even worse with the 
multitude, upon whom every now and then horses and riders came rolling over 
once or twice before a footing could be recovered, while laden horses had much 
more awkward falls, and many a sad accident took place. Still the scene was 
very picturesque ; such a dense mass of men and horses descending in what ap- 
peared to be three distinct lines down a precipice, which might have been 
thought insuperable to a single man. On arriving at the bottom, every one 
began to seek in the dry and stony bed of the ravine for remnants of water. 
We were lucky enough to find a small cavity, by lifting up a stone, which con- 
tained enough for two; but had scarcely time to congratulate ourselves when 
a fat general of cavairy (Sheriff Pacha), abandoned by his servants, leading 
his horses and covered with dust and perspiration, came up begging for a parti- 
cipation. 


Mr. Ainsworth and his companions lost their instruments and pro- 
perty in the retreat, and also much time in being compelled to return 
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to Constantinople. They again started, however, and reached Mosul, 
the capital of Micsapetitinia: in which a British vice-consul has re- 
cently been appointed to reside. The following are notices of the 
commercial capabilities of the place. 


While busy in improving the offensive and defensive capabilities of this 
place, surrounded as it is on all sides by lawless tribes, the Kurds of Rawanduz 
and Amadiyeh to the east, the Bahdinan Kurds and Mosul Ashirat of Arabs to 
the north, the Izedis of Sinjar to the west, and the Shammar Bedwins to the 
south, the Pasha has been draining the resources of the town and province to 
the utmost, so much so, that many would have left to seek a home where in- 
dustry and the necessaries of life were less insupportably taxed, but for a pre- 
caution taken by the Pasha, to allow of no one to pass the gates of the town 
without permission. Without these prominent evils, and with a tranquil state 
of the surrounding country, Mosul presents mercantile advantages of no common 
order. It is immediately connected with the great gall districts, and the ex- 
penses of the custom at Alleppo may be avoided by sending the galls direct to 
Iskenderun, while there are several roads open to Persia, across the mountains, 
a transit of from five to seven days, and by which, considering the short dis- 
tance and good roads from Mosul to Iskenderun, British manufactures might be 
distributed into the heart of Persia, in a time and at an expense, which the line 
of Trebizond, Erzum, and Tabriz, that of Bushire and Baghdad, or the Russian 
line of Astrakhan, Bakhu, and Mezenderan, can never rival. Mosul is fre- 
quently devastated by the plague ; the period at which the natives place the 
re-occurrence of that calamity is every thirty-one years. The city has also 
suffered occasionally from famine, generally caused by fire spreading in dry 
weather over the fields, Several catastrophes of this kind occurred during 
our residence here. The fire spread over pastures, common grass lands, and 
corn lands many miles in extent, and burning night and day often for a week, 
and sometimes embracing the whole horison. In times of dearth, the natives 
mix steatitic earth with the flour, and are even said, as Humboldt relates of 
the Olomak tribes on the Orinooko, to allay hunger by eating it in a pure 
state, There is also a sweetmeat much sought after throughout the East, 
which contains a quantity of steatitic earth. I examined it especially at 
Angora ; it was a silicate of magnesia and alumina, but without chrome or 
iron. 


The ruins of Al Hadhr are interesting Assyrian relics, the account 
of which will diversify our extracts. These ruins we are told— 


Present the remains of a‘principal building which apparently was at once 
a palace and a temple, and which surpasses in extent and in the perfection of 
its style the ruin known as the Tak i Kesra, or Arch of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon, 
the residence of the kings of Persia of the Arsacidan dynasty. It consisted 
of a series of vaulted chambers or halls, of different sizes, ail opening to the 
east, or towards the rising sun and planets, and regularly succeeding one 
another from north to south, and was divided into two parts by a wall; while 
in front was another row of edifices, guard-houses, &c., at the southern end of 
which was a great hall, with ornamented vault and tall columns, similar to 
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what is observed in the chief edifice, The whole of these buildings were in- 
closed within a wall about 1360 yards square, which left a considerable space 
open in the front, and this open square was in the exact centre of the town, 
which is nearly a perfect circle, surrounded by a rampart, about 3 miles 180 
vards in circumference. Portions of the curtain, which was 10 feet 3 inches 
in width, still remains on this rampart; and there are also the ruins of thirty- 
two bastions, placed at unequal intervals. The space occupied by the town 
still contains the ruins of tombs and other edifices, and is everywhere covered 
by mounds of ruined buildings. There is also a spring, and a channel for 
water, not straight but tortuous, which crosses the town: and there were ap- 
parently four gates, having straight roads leading from them to the central 
edifice. very stone, not only in the chief building but in the walls and bas- 
tions, and other public monuments, when not defaced by time, is marked with 
a character, which is, for the most part, either a Chaldaic letter or numeral. 
But some of them could not be deciphered either by Mr. Rassam or by a Jewish 
rabbi of Jerusalem, whom we consulted at Mosul ; for it is necessary to re- 
mark that the Chaldeans, or Chaldees, since their conversion to Christianity, 
have uniformly adopted the Syriac letters which were used by the apostles and 
Fathers of the Church, regarding the pagan writing (or tergum, as they call 
it) as an abomination, The Jews, however, who learnt it in their captivity, 
have retained, except in their Talmud and some other works written in the 
Hebrew character, the use of Chaldean letters. Some of the letters at Al 
Hadhr resembled the Roman A, and others were apparently astronomieal signs, 
among which were common the ancient mirror and handle, emblematic of 
Venus, the Mylitta of the Assyrians, and Alitta of the Arabians, according to 
Herodotus ; and the Nani or Nannania of the Syrians, These letters were 
genérally about one or two inches in size, and carefully sculptured, one in the 
centre of the face of each stone: this, still obtaining in a comparatively mo- 
dern Chaldean town, appears to have been in perpetuation of the practice, 
observed and carried to a much greater extent in the inscriptions on bricks in 
the older Assyrian, Chaldean, and Babylonian cities. 


Dr. Grant supplied us with some novel particulars regarding that 
singular people, who are represented in the east as worshippers of the 
devil; and Mr. Ainsworth has added to the information ; for he and 
his companions examined one of the temples of the Yezidis or 
Izedis, as these religionists are called. Says our author— 


We scarcely expected to overcome so far the religious scruples of so severe 
and so mysterious a sect as the Izedis, as to be allowed to penetrate into their 
sanctuary ; but after taking a rapid sketch of the building, which stands at the 
base of a perpendicular cliff, and has two conical spires, one larger than the 
other, pointed, and supporting copper balls and crescents, we continned our 
way, and were met by the guardian of the place, who, with some slight expres- 
sions of distrust, ushered us to a gateway, which led into a vaulted stone passage, 
through the centre of which ran a stream of cool water. This passage was 
about forty paces long, and led into an outer court, overshadowed by large 
mulberry-trees, well paved with flags, and having large cisterns of clear water, 
besides separate bathing-rooms for the ablutions previous to prayer. Tempted 
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by the refreshing appearance of the water, as well as from policy, withoout 
speaking a syllable foreign to the ears of those present, we washed ourselves, 
and taking off our shoes, were admitted into a second and larger court-yard, 
with arched recesses along the sides, and temple at the bottom. This spot was 
as clear, cool, and inviting as the first yard; and we could not help thinking 
what a delightful summer residence Sheikh Adi would make. Descending a 
flight of steps, we now entered into the building itself. It was a great vaulted 
apartment, like an ordinary mesjid. On an elevated terrace within it, and 
screened by green curtains, was the coffin said to contain the remains of Sheikh 
Adi: round this were spots where fires of bitumen and naphtha are made at the 
time of the annual festival. Beyond this hall isaninner one, to which access 
was refused us. 1, however, opened the door, and saw an apartment lower 
than the chief one, and containing only a few planks and other lumber,—a 
place most decidedly neither of sanctity nor of mystery. We now asked the 
Izedis present concerning the peacock, of which they at once declared their 
ignorance. The question was put to them publicly, and so abruptly, that no 
opportunity was given to prepare an evasive answer. I carefully watched the 
expression of their countenances, and saw nothing that indicated deceit ; on the 
contrary, the expression was that ofsurprise at the inquiry ; and I am strongly 
inclined to think that the history of the Melik Taus, or king peacock, as 
related by Father Maurizio Garzoni, M. Rousseau, Buckingham, and more 
modern travellers, as Mr. Forbes, isa calumny invented by the Christians of 
these countries, I venture this assertion, however, with diffidence ; for it is 
curious that a Christian, residing at Kathandiyah, in the neighbourhood of the 
place, still persisted in the truth of this tradition. The Kurd muleteer 
remarked to me, that I had myself fuund it to be a falsehood. 


Although Mr. Ainsworth has added little information to what Dr. 
Grant supplied concerning the Chaldean Christians, he has confirmed 


some of that gentleman’s most interesting and unexpected reports. 
Take a sample. 


At the village of Hayis, we found Ishiyah, Bishop of Berrawi, with his 
attendants, waiting for us ; although an old man, he had walked from his resi- 
dence at Duri, a distance of nine miles, to meet us. This first specimen of 2 
chief dignitary of the Chaldean church was highly favourable, I had expected 
a bishop with a dagger and sword—perhaps, as it was time of war, with a coat- 
of mail ; but, instead of that, we saw an aged man, of spare habit, with much 
repose and dignity in his manners, and a very benevolent and intelligent aspect; 
his hair and beard nearly silver-white, his forehead ample and unclouden, and 
his countenance, from never eating meat, uncommonly clear and fair. Wel- 
coming us in the most urbane manner, he held his hand to be kissed, a custom 
common in this country, and accompanied the ceremony by expressions of civility 
andregard. Dr. Grant describes the same bishopas a most patriarchal personage. 
The bishop wished to walk back ; but we offered him the use of a horse. I 
was not fatigued, and preferred walking ; but he had never been accustomed 
to ride, and it was with some difficulty that we got him to mount a loaded 
mule, where he could sit safe between the bags. We then started, Kasha 
Mandu, and a poorly-dressed man carrying a hooked stick, walking ceremoni- 
ously before. The happy moral influence of Christianity could not be more 
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plainly manifested than in the change of manners immediately observable in 
the country we had now entered into, and which presented itself with the more 
force from its contrast with the sullen ferocity of the Mohammedans. The 
kind, cordial manners of the people, and the great respect paid to their clergy, 
were among the first fruits of that influence which showed themselves. Nothing 
could be more gratifying to us, after a prolonged residence among proud 
Mohammedans and servile Christians, than to observe on this, our little pro- 
cession, the peasants running from the villages even a mile distant, and flocking 
to kiss the hand of the benevolent white-haired dignity. This was done with 
the head bare, a practice unknown among the Christians of Turkey in Asia ; 
and so great was the anxiety to perform this act of kindly reverence, that little 
children were held up in the arms of their fathe:s to partake in it. Kasha 
Mandu also came in for his share of congratulations and welcomings. Every- 


where the same pleasing testimonies of respect, mingled with love, were 
exhibited. 


While Mr. Ainsworth was at Mosul, he received notice that the 
Geographical Society did not require his farther services; and he 
returned homewards through Armenia, and at a rapid rate. His 
unlucky connexion with the ‘Furkish army, there is reason to sup- 
pose, had not satisfied his employers; although, had the result been 
more successful, it is probable that after the fact, approval instead of 
disapproval would have distinguished their expression with regard to 
his conduct. 





Art. IIl].—The Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel. By the Hon. 
and Rev. THomas Kepret. 2 vols. Colburn. 


In the preface of these volumes we find this remark—-“ In writing 
the life of a naval commander, the author of the following memoir 
may appear to treat of matters foreign to his sacred office. It is 
therefore expedient to state, that previously to being invested with 
holy orders, he wasa member of the profession which these illus- 
trious men severally adorned; and that, in the usual gradations of 
active service, he acquired an experimental knowledge of nautical 
affairs. To objections that may arise from his occasional strictures 
on the administration of the navy, during the period embraced in 
Lord Keppel’s life, the author can only rey that wherever his 
political sentiments occur in these pages, he believes their introduc- 
tion to be warranted, and their tenour justified, by the facts which 
are here—many of them for the first time—submitted to public 
perusal.” Having allowed the author to set himself thus far right with 
the reader, we may add that not only is the person who undertakes 
to write Keppel’s life obliged to treat of points and passages of a 
strictly political nature, and therefore bound to have his mind made 
up concerning them, so as to put forth a decided opinion, but that, 
whether precisely sound or not, these opinions are here expressed 
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and supported in a manner becoming a gentleman, being decorous, 
yet firm and decided; and that, in short, the memoir, both as regards 
subject and execution, isa fitting addition to the biographies of such 
old admirals as those of Anson, Rodney, Howe, and others, which 
have enriched our annals; at the same time supplying a blank in 
Britain’s history. : 

“‘T ever looked on Lord Keppel,” says Edmund Burke, “ as one of 
the greatest and best men of his age, and I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly ; he was much in my heart, and I believe I was in his to 
the very last beat.” He was something more than asailor, or a fight- 
ing commodore; for he was the patron of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
endeared friend of Burke and Fox ; in fact, the darling of all the 
Whigs of eminence of the last century, and beloved by the people 
of England beyond almost any man of his age, for qualities which 
are seldom discovered in the most illustrious naval characters. 

Augustus Keppel, Admiral of the White, and First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1782-3, was descended from a noble Dutch family of 
ancient and illustrious standing. Arnold Joost Van Keppel accom- 
panied William the Third to England in 1688, after which the name 
became naturalized in this country. Arnold was created Earl of 
Albemarle, and had an only son, who was distinguished both as a 
military commander, and in civil offices. He filled at one time the 
situation of Governor of Virginia, and afterwards was ambassador 
to Paris. He was remarkable for his good breeding, which indeed 
appears to have been hereditary in the family. Marmontel said of 
him that ‘he united in his own person all that was most estimable 
in the French and English character.” Of him also it is recorded, 
that when the beautiful Lolote was looking earnestly at a star, he 
tenderly said, ‘‘ Don’t look at it so, my love, for I cannot give it 
you.” Thissame courteous gentleman married Lady Anne Lennox, 
daughter of the first Duke of Richmond, and their second son, the 
subject of the present memoir, was born in 1725. 

ur admiral entered the naval service at ten years of age, and 
‘‘ applied to his professional studies, with a diligence and zeal the 
more remarkable from the age of the student.” He was midshipman 
under Anson, with whom he was a favourite, and to whose school he 
was always proud to declare himself as belonging. He served under 
that commander in the voyage round the world. But the fate of the 
expedition is too well known to require any outline of it in our 
pages. We may remark, however, that Keppel’s papers contain in- 
teresting and sensible observations concerning passages of the expedi- 
tion, and also distinct sketches. For example, of Robinson Crusoe’s 
island, we have this notice. 


This island is very useful to strangers for refreshments. It affords all sorts 
of fish, likewise greens, as turnips, water-cresses, &c. Here are goats, but so 
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shied by the dogs, that it is difficult to get at them, though onr people gene- 
rally shot one every day. Upon the beach are great numbers of seals and 
sea lions. The latter are bigger round than a leager; the blubber of one of 
them affords about a puncheon of oi]. The male of this animal is very quiet, 
if uot disturbed, and generally found asleep near the females, which are much 
fiercer creatures. Our people eat the young ones; they are very good, and not 
at all rank. A sea lioness flew at one of our men, who was killing a young 
one, and bit his skull, of which he died. 


Of Keppel’s journal and other records, the biographer has made 
good use. We may give as a specimen, as well as of the nature of 
the disasters which that badly-manned expedition had to encounter, 
the account of a hurricane and the damage done by it inthe month of 
August. 


On the 12th of August, a violent gale occasioned the greatest distress, for 
the people were so worn out that they “could scarce tend the pumps, which 
grew very urgent: the next day the Gloucester was discovered to windward 
with her fore-topmast gone and a signal of distress flying. ‘A very disagreeable 
sight,” says Saumarez, “to all our people, who grew mightily discouraged. 
Coming within hail, Captain Mitchell acquainted the Commodore that his 
ship had sprung a leak, and had then seven feet water in her hold; his men 
as well as officers, being all fatigued with incessant pumping, were no longer 
able to hold out, having nine and a half feet water in her ; all their full water 
casks were entirely covered, so that the people had no water to drink; the ship 
rolled and laboured extremely, and was under no command of the helm. At 
three o’clock, it moderating, the Commodore sent Mr. Hughes and the car- 
penter in the cutter on board the Gloucester. At five o’clock, they returned 
on board, and represented that the Gloucester’s people were no longer able to 
stand out and delivered a letter to the Commodore from Captain Mitchell and 
all his officers, complaining of the defects of the ship.” The two following days 
were busily employed in removing the sick from the Gloucester. August 16, 
“At six, P.M., having got out as much as our strength and time would permit us, 
the Commodore gave orders to set her on fire, to prevent any possibilty of her 
falling into the enemy’s hands, as we were very uncertain what distance we 
might be from the land. At seven, she was accordingly fired, having then 
seven and a half feet of water in her hold. We were not more than a mile 
and a half from her, and it falling little wind, we were obliged to crowd what 
sail we could, to get a convenient distance from her before she blew up. Soon 
after, our people who had been employed in firing her, returned on board. 
The confusion of four or five boats towing alongside in a great swell in the 
night time, their crews most of them drunk with the liquor they had rammaged 
on board the Gloucester; the apprehension of a squall which threatened to 
take us aback; the hurry of hauling down our sails, which the weakness of 
our people rendered slow and dangerous, all this joined to the incumbrance we 
had on deck, of sick and dying men, which our hurry and shortness of time had 
not permitted us to take care ef; the chests, casks, and lumber, received from 
the other ships; all these different accidents, still aggravated with the last 
ship of our squadren blazing within two miles of us, combined to make as 
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melancholy a scene as I ever observed since I have been in the navy. The 
remainder of the night proving tolerably moderate, we saved all our boats with 
the exception of the Gloucester’s barge, which broke adrift and sunk soon 
after, being deeply laden, and our people too much fatigued to hoist her in. At 
six in the morning the Gloucester blew up; she had burnt all night very 


fiercely, her guns having continued firing most part of it, according to the 
progress the flames made towards them.” 


Some idea may be formed of the disasters which befel the expe- 
dition, when we state, that of the six men-of-war and two store ships 
of which it was composed, only the Centurion returned to England. 
The sickness of the people was sometimes so great as to render the 
crews unfit to work the ship; and the deaths were very numerous. 

After Anson’s return to England, Keppel by rapid steps was pro- 
moted to the rank of post-captain; but the ships to which he was 
transferred were still more numerous, and were divided by still 
shorter intervals than marked the grades of his rank. He very much 
disliked loitering at home, or to be fixed to one station; and appears 
to have been particularly fortunate, in so far as powerful interest was 
concerned, in obtaining the fulfilment of his wishes for active ser- 
vice. Nor is the Life barren of brilliant exploits and gallant daring 
in capturing the enemy’s ships. In hisletters, a minute account is 
given of several of his achievements. On being appointed to the 
Maidstone, a fifty-gun ship, he speedily took several French pri- 
vateers, and crowned his efforts with other spoils. But it was also 
while in command of this ship, that the mishap occurred, of which 
the following letter gives a narrative :— 


“ From the Island of Noirmontier, 

*¢ Between Nantz and the Isle of Dieu, July 8th, O. S., 1747. 

“ Dear Sir,—You may imagine my concern in my present situation, so I 
shall not mention it, but begin by giving you a short history of my unfortunate 
cruise. On the 24th of June, I was in company with the Gloucester, and 
Falcon sloop, and seeing a sail to the eastward, I chased, and left the Gloucester 
a great way astern. By eight o’clock, I took the chase, a French ship from 
St. Domingo, who informed me that their convoy was dispersed by falling in 
with nine sale of English men-of-war, and that the English had got within 
two miles of the enemy, who were three ships of the line. A frigate of forty 
guns, he said, was gone off with the trade, he believed; besides, he informed me, 
that there were several French ships a-head of me. Upon which, and seeing 
a sail myself, 1 made the signal to the Gloucester for chasing several sail to the 
eastwatrd, and gave‘chase myself; but instead of the Gloucester’s following, she 
chased to the northward, as if she herself had seen something, but we saw no 
signal from her.. By twelve at noon, I took the chase, an English snow, 
which was in the hands of the Spaniards. I then stood an hour to the north- 
ward, in hopes of joining the Gloucester, but it coming on foggy, I brought-to 
for'the prizes, and did not join the Gloucester, At five in the evening, I sent 
the prizes to England, and made the best of my way towards Nantz, which I 
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thought was a duty incumbent upon me, from the intelligence I had received. 
The wind was about W.S,W., and strong gales. I had no observation the day 
following, but, by an Indian ship I spoke to, found myself greatly to the 
southward, so stretched to the northward, with the intention of making Belleisle, 
Friday, the 26th, about one in the afternoon, I saw a brigantine, which I 
chased till I saw three ships steering for the land, About four o’clock, they 
bore N.E. by E. I chased them till seven at night, and then left off. I think 
they were about seven miles off, and abreast of the N.W. point of Belleisle, 
and we about six miles from the nearest part of the island. The leaving off 
chase in this manner gave me infinite pain, especially when I found there was a 
sort of murmuring in the ship, though it was, I may venture to say, (even if 
we had daylight), an impossibility to have cut them off. I plied the whole 
night, and in the morning at five, I saw three sail, two of which I took by 
twelve o’clock ; and seeing eight more coming down upon me, | chased them, 
when they hauled from me, but the largest of them edged down a little across 
me, as if to succour the rest, and appeared a very great ship, forwhich reason I 
chased her. I had an old pilot on board for. Sir Peter Warren, besides 
my own; he said he could cut the ship off very well, and that he knew 
the coast. Unfortunately for me, we drew very near the chase, which still 
appeared large: at last I got within musketshot, and fired two or three 
guns at him, which he did not mind. The castle fired one over me, about 
which time the old pilot said, ‘We must haul off.’ I then directed the 
starboard braces to be hauled in, starboarded the helm, and hauled the 
larboard tacks on board, which was done briskly and without the least 
confusion. I then asked the man in the weather-channel what water he 
had ; he said five fathoms, which startled me much, as I had not heard before 
of the shoalness of water, being so intent upon my chase ; at the same time I 
was uneasy lest the people should have thought it was the castle I stood in 
fear of ; so, between the chase and castle, my ruin has been effected. We struck 
upon the rocks of the Pelliers, two minutes after the nan in the channel told 
me five fathom. I immediately directed the helm a-weather, and wore her off, 
and then the pilot made me luff again, and in five minutes more we struck with 
such violence that everybody thought that the ship would have gone to pieces. 
I believe the first stroke drove her starboard bowin. It now being impossible 
to save his Majesty’s ship, I directed the masts to be cut away, and began to 
think of saving his Majesty's subjects. I sent my little four-oared boat on shore 
with Frenchmen, and an officer of marines who talked French to beg assistance, 
which was given. The next day the weather was so bad that the boats could 
not get on board, but they took the drafts that our people were upon, which 
were tossing about at the mercy of the sea. I inclose you the state of the 
people as they are at present, and as they were when I sailed from Plymouth. 
We are extremely well treated. here, but I hope soon to be in England, to 
answer, as well as I can, for my unfortunate management. I have already 
written to the Count of Maurepas for our speedy return. The loss of the 
people, which is about twenty-seven, gives me the greatest concern, and makes 
me miserable. I hope to be tried immediately on my return. Give me leave 
to conclude myself, With respect your most obedient servant, A, KEPPEL. 

“ P.S,—Orders are expected here soon for sending me and the people to 
Rochelle.” 
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The court-martial that followed this disaster acquitted him 
honourably ; and soon after we find him appointed to the Anson, a 
sixty-gun ship, which early in 1748 put to sea under Admiral Hawke. 
He afterwards got the command, through the influence of his old 
friend, Anson, of the Centurion of the circumnavigating voyage, 
which had been fitted out so as to be considered a fine man-of-war ; 
and the first service to which he was now, and while stilla youn 
man, appointed, was an embassy to the States of Barbary; the English 
consul at ‘Tetuan having been imprisoned, and other British subjects 
roughly and cruelly treated by the Mohamedans. Keppel had 
formed an acquaintanceship with Sir Joshua Reynolds whilst the 
Centurion was detained at Plymouth, and offered the young artist, 
for whom our hero had formed a particular liking, a passage to Italy, 
showing him the most marked kindness during the voyage. Having 
at length got the matters arranged with the Mohamedans, Keppel 
found himself obliged to hasten to Algiers, to call the Dey to account 
for having violated the terms of a treaty by which England and 
certain other nations were to trade without molestation to the shores 
in question. It was while the arrangements were pending which 
arose out of this new subject of difference, that an unintentional 
mistake was made by the Centurion in the ceremony of returning 
the salute from the batteries; which mistake the treacherous and 
crafty Dey construed into a grave and meditated offence ; although 
the beardless captain lost no time in offering personally an explana- 
tion. The account of the interview that took place is worth repeat- 
ing. Surprised at the boldness of Keppel’s remonstrances, and 
enraged at his demands for justice,— 


The Dev despising his apparent youth, for he was only four-and-twenty, 
exclaimed, that he wondered at the insolence of the King of Great Britain in 
sending him an insignificant, beardless buy. On this the youthful but spirited 
Commodore replied, ‘‘ Had my master supposed that wisdom was measured by 
the length of the beard, he would have sent your Deyship a he-goat!” The 
tyrant, unused to such language from the sycophants of his own court, was so 
enraged that he ordered his mutes to advance with the bowstring, at the same 
time telling the Commodore that he should pay for his audacity with his life. 
The Commodore listened to this menace with the utmost calmness ; and being 
near to a window which looked out upon the bay, directed the attention of 
the African chief to the squadron there at anchor, and telling him that if it was 
his pleasure to put him to death, there were Englishmen enough on board to 
make him a glorious funeral pile. The Dey cooled a little at this hint, and 
was wise enough to permit the Commodore to depart in safety. 


Some incredulity has been expressed relative to this oft-told anec- 
dote ; but we think it was highly characteristic of him who figures in 
the following manner: “ During the chase he received a wound in 
the leg, which for the moment was thought to be dangerous, as it 
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brought him on the deck. The sailors instantly came to carry him 
down to the cock- -pit; but he very calmly took his handkerchief from 
his pocket, and bound it round the wound, saying, ‘ Stop, my lads, 
reach a chair; as I can’t stand, I must sit.’ ‘ This,’ added he, clapping 
his hand to the place, ‘may spoil my dancing, but not my stomach 
for fighting.’ ” 

Another specimen of his apes will be acceptable: ‘ Keppel’s (ship) 
was full of water, and he thought he was sinking; a sudden squall 
emptied his ship, but he was informed all his pow der was wet : § Then,’ 
said he, ‘I am sorry I am safe.’ They ¢ came and told him a small 
quantity was undamaged— Very well,’ said he, ‘ then attack again.’ ” 

Our readers may like to hear a little more of the Dey ; and, to let 
him appear in his own curious colours, we quote from two documents 
of his composition. ‘The first was in answer to certain peremptory 
requisitions which the captain had made while the dispute pended, 
It is in these words :— 


To the Hon. Commodore Keppel, Commander in Chief of his Britannic 
Majesty’s squadron, now at anch: ir in this Bay of Algiers. 

Peace be with you.—You require justice from us on the affair in question ; 
but as it is what never vet happened, we are ignorant what to say further on 
this head, than to tell you, you may expect no return, nor that anything will 
be done more than what has already been done. And we must needs say that 
we plainly see, by your proceeding and behaviour, that vonr study is how to 
create a difference between this government and the King of England, our 
good friend. The custom ever was here, upon the arrival of any of his 
Ma‘estv’s ships, that our castles welcomed every such with twenty-one guns. 
We ordered the same number to be fired for vou, on your anchoring in the Bay ; 
which was accordingly done. We expected you would have complied with 
custom on your sile, Instead of which, twenty guns were fired from the ship 
you were on board of, with powder only, and one gun, the very last, with a 
shot, which, added to the red flag you wear on your maiutopmast head, we 
look upon as a mark of your being on no good design, but rather threatening 
us with war and blood. Be it known that our government extends from hence 
to the borders of Tunis, to the eastward, and from hence westward to Terara ; 
and up this our coast we have always admitted any of his Majesty’s subjects to 
trade, and they do frequently carry off all surts of provisions, &c. the pro- 
duce of this regency ; and for further proof of our regard to his Majesty and 
his subjects, there is now loading at Port Estore sundry English vessels, which 
is a liberty we allow to no other nation—all occasioned from the long, and we 
hope will still be, lasting friendship subsisting between his Britannic Maesty 
and this regency. But if your design is to create a difference between us, we 
must tell you that we will acquaint his Majesty of all your proceedings ; and 
if, after fortv-six years of peace, our treaties have stood good in regard to 
returning all slaves that may desert from us, while any of his Majesty’ s shirs 
Jay at anchor i in this Bay, contrary to which you have, by coming so near the 
town, not customary, given us suspicion that you design to protect and carry 
off any slaves that may get aboard the ships now un‘er your command ; and 
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your so doing will not only convince us of your being willing, but also that’ 
you are resolved to break the peace. When so, look to what you do. God 
Almighty, we hope, will protect us; and as to any return of the money taken 
out of the vessel in question, entertain no further thoughts about it, for it will 
never be given up. If vou are willing to remain here any time you are 
master, Thank God, we have plenty of all sorts of provisions; and for to 
tell you to go we shall not. As we are friends, think of all that is passed ; 
and as you are a person of sense, by that we advise you to govern. Peace 
be with you. 
From Manomet, Bashaw and Dey of Algiers in the West. 


The other specimen exhibits the Dey in a more accommodating 
mood :— 


Having received your letter by the Zeveque, I have to let you know in an- 
swer, that one of our frigates, being on a cruise, met with five English vessels 
whose passes the captain was dubious were not good. He put three or four 
Moors on board each ship, in order to bring them to Algier, to be examined, 
and took a like number of Englishmen out of the said ships. On his arrival 
here, I immediately found the captain in a very great fault, which tended to 
embroil me with my chiefest and best friends ; wherefore I immediately sent the 
people to the consul, and seized the captain, and would have strangled him, but 
for the intercession of the Mufti, and principle people of my court ; but he never 
more shall serve me by sea or land, nor ever more set his foot at the marine. 
Wherefore, as we are the best and oldest friends, I hope the king your master 
will look upon this accident as the action of a fool or madman, and [ shall take 
care that nothing of that natnre shall happen again, and that we may be better 
friends than ever. 


We are tempted to cite one curious passage more, which displays 
the Dey to a nicety : it is entered in Keppel’s journal. 


Was informed by Mr. Owen that, yesterday John Dyer (who entered at 
Mahon) deserted from the long boat, and fled for sanctuary to a Marabut, and 
turned Moor. By further information, found that he had, five years ago, 
turned Moor, and had a wife and family here. On which I sent to the Dey to. 
demand he might be sent on board the Centurion, to receive the punishment 
he had incurred as a deserter, which was death. In answer to which, the Dey 
said, “It was contrary to his laws to give up people who turned Moors: but 
as he had turned backwards and forwards so often, he was neither fish nor flesh, 
and fit for neither of us: therefore, as the punishment on our side was death, 
and that of a renegado flying from his country was death likewise, he, to. split 
the difference, would take off his head if I had no objection:” to which I 
assented, to put an end toa dispute in which I thought his Majesty’s honour 
Was no ways concerned, and that such a villainous fellow might not escape the 
punishment he had deserved by his actions. 


We shall do little more now than allude to some of the incidents 
which form the principal topics in these volumes. A few years 
later than Keppell’s celebrated embassy to the States of Barbary, 
he served with the unfortunate Bradock in America. He was with 
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the squadron off Brest at the period of Byng’s disasters in the Medi- 
terranean; and sat on the court-martial held to try the ill-fated 
admiral. He afterwards used his most strenuous exertions to save 
Byng, of which efforts a good notion may be obtained from the tes- 
timony in one of the elder Pitt’s most heroic speeches. ‘‘ May I 
perish,” said the statesman, ‘‘ when I refuse pity to such a suit 
as Mr. Keppel, justifying a man who lies in captivity and the 
shadow of death! I thank God I feel something more than popu- 
larity,—I feel justice.” 

Keppel was in the affair against Rochfort, and the principal 
in the expeditions against Goree and Belleisle. He had established 
the blockade of the western coast of France on the accession of 
George the Third. He received at the siege of Havannah the rank 
of commander, and, on account of distinguished services performed 
almost immediately afterwards, was made rear-admiral. The 
ministry which came in when the Regency was formed, made him a 
junior lord; and now he begins to occupy a political position in our 
annals. He voted for Wilks; and subsequent to his promotions 
as vice-admiral of the blue, and vice-admiral of the red, we find him 
refusing to serve against America. But the most memorable pas- 
sages of his life were connected with the indecisive results of the 
action off Brest. Still, the victory which he gained by an acquittal 
on the court-martial that followed, and which the Whigs, and indeed 
the popular mind of the country, construed into secret enmity enter- 
tained by the King and the Tory party, was the most distinguished 
in his career. Of this court-martial Burke thus expressed himself : 
— With what zeal and anxious affection I attended him through 
that agony of glory. I partook of the honour with several of the 
first and best and ablest in the kingdom; but I was behindhand 
with none of them ; and I am sure that if, to the eternal disgrace of 
this nation, and to the total annihilation of every trace of honour and 
virtue in it, things had taken a different turn from what they did, I 
should have attended him to the quarter-deck with no less good will 
and more pride, though with far other feelings, than I partook 
of the general flow of national joy that attended the justice which 
was done to his virtue.” 

Keppel has been much lauded for his gentlemanly character; and 
it has been set down to the fine qualities of his nature that he 
trusted too much to the generosity and honour of inferior minds. 
It has been alleged that he did not see sufficiently into the character 
of George the Third by persons who have charged the monarch with 
being in the habit of dealing duplicitly with his servants whenever 
they differed from him, provided such craftiness served a purpose at 
the time, and also of being capable of cherishing without ceasing the 
most bitter virulence secretly towards any one who once happened to 
offend him. But we must refer our readers to the well-written life 
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itself for the full particulars of this first authentic memoir of the 
author's illustrious kinsman ; having said and shown enough to prove 
its title to rank among the biographies of our old admirals,—a 
species of literature of which no other nation, ancient or modern, can 
furnish a paralicl. We conclude with the conclusion of the memoir, 
and a reference to Burke's eulogy. 


In the latter pages of the “Letter to a Noble Lord.” the eulogist labours 
to convinee the Duke of Belford that his deceased uncle, Lord Keppel, would 
not have supported the Whigs in their efforts to establish a peace with those 
whom he calls the “ Regicides of France.” But of all men of his time, Burke 
was, perhaps, the least qualified to pronounce what would have been the conduct 
or the sentiments of another at a crisis, which, like the close of the last cen- 
turv, confounded the ordinary distinctions of party. In that philosophic in- 
tuition which discerns the moral of the past, and the unembodied form of the 
future, Burke had no equal in his own, no superior in any former age; but in 
practical statesmanship he had neither the intense sagacity of Chatham, nor 
the intrepid vigour of Fox. The sterling virtues, the manly sense, which 
Burke describes as the characteristics of his departed friend, were more likely 
{> have resiste:l, than to have embraced, his splendid, but frequently unreason- 
able, denunciations ; and the examples of Fox and Erskine were at least as 
powerful with their contemporaries as the more eccent:ic and passionate course 
of the great seceder from the Whigs, It is more probable that the calm and 
candid temper of Keppel, while it recoiled from the atrocities of the ‘* Reign 
of Terror,” would have read in the excesses of men newly emancipated, the con- 
demnation of the system which had debased them ; and that the same temper, 
confirmed by his previous habits of obedience and command, would have en- 
couraged in him the faith that, from the chaos of revolution, new elements of 
order would arise, and eventually develop themselves in a government based on 
the sole legitimate source of power—the consent of the governed. 





Art. IV.—The Heraldry of Fish, By Tuomas Move. Van 


Voorst. 


HERALDRY, considered as an art, is that of armoury and blazonry; 
or the knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
laws and regulations thereof. It likewise comprehends what relates 
to the marshalling of solemn cavalcades, processions, and ceremonies 
at coronations, instalments, creations of peers, funerals, nuptials, &c. 

Heraldry, according to its more modern and extended signification, 
includes not only the art of armories and their blazons, but the 
knowledge of everything pertaining to the several military marks of 
honour and dignity, regularly composed of certain figures and tine- 
tures, borne upon shiclds, ensigns, crests, surtouts, &c., which have 
been assumed by sovereigns, appropriated to communities and high 
offices, or, according to the laws of arms, have been cither taken, and 
authorized to be retained, or criginally granted by potentates or 
such as they have duly authorized fer that purpose, as hereditary 
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tokens, by which families and persons of ancient and worthy descent 
are not merely illustrated, distinguished, and differenced among 
themselves, but separated and known from the ignoble and common 
rank of people, who are not entitled to use such bidzes of honour 
and respect. 

No autiquarian subject has given rise to greater diveisity of opinion 
than the origin of * the art ar morial,’ te the art of blazon,” and ,, the 
art nobie.” In the 16th and 17th centuries, antiquaries were gene- 
rally infected with such an enthusiasm in the pursuit and cultivation 
of this curious br anch, as to claim an extravayant consideration for 
it, and to maintain not only that the art was foun ded upon scientific 
and systematic principles, but that it had been framed by the first 
masters of science among mankind; and, in fact, practised in a man- 
ner little different from that of their own times, by the most polished 
nations of antiquity . Other writers followed, however, who brought 
into contempt the dreams of the enthusiasts, which at length appez ared 
to be nearly exploded; when again some of the most ridiculous of 
the fanciful notions were revived, and defended with such imposing 
learning, as to lead to re-investigations that have resulted in some 
doctrines which must prove oatinbect tory to sober understandings. 
The ingenious and erudite dreamers put forth such opinions as the 
following :— 

Some have traced the origin of armories to the ante diluvian world, 
and even to the posterity of Seth, who are said to have been thus 
distinguished from the children of Cain. Yet this is ha wrdly going so 
far back as Mr. Sylvanus Morgan did, who commences his treatise 
with a description of the armorial bearings of the first parents of our 
race. It has also been argued, to come down to a period subsequent 
to the Deluge, that Joseph re eive d “an honourable augmentation 
to his coat, in consequence of "his being invested with the family 
order of Pharaol 1 king ef Egypt; and indeed it has been learnedly 
maintained that the use of armorial bearings was the invention of the 
ancient Egy ptians. In support of this opinion two passages from 
Diodorus S Siculus are alleged, in the first of which it 1s said, that 

** Anubis and Macedon, the sons of Osiris, were the first who carried 
in war marks of distinction, taken from certain animals symbolic of 
their valour ;” and in the second, that “the Egyptians, observing 
that their troops were liable to be scattered in battle, invented certain 
signs, by which they might be able to recognize each other. And 
that making use of the figures of animals for this purpose, such a 
veneration was by degrees conceived for these images, that the 
animals themselves came to be considered as sacred and inviolable 
beings.” 

Again, Rabbinical writers allege that the divine command sig- 
nified to the children of Israel, in the second year after their 
entrance into the wilderness, that they should pitch their tents every 
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one by his own standard, with the ensign of their father’s house, 
is a full proof of the use of armories among the Israelites at that 
period; and they pretend that their antiquity is ascertained by the 
49th chapter of Genesis, where notice is taken of the patriarch 
Jacob’s blessing his children, and where by certain allegorical ex- 

ressions he predicts to his sons the fortunes of their descendants. 

hey assign to the tribe of Judah a lion, because he had said to one 
of his sons, ‘‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp; from the prey my son thou 
art gone up ;” and to that of Zabulon an anchor, on account of this 
prophecy; ‘“* Zabulon shall dwell on the haven of the sea.” They 

ave not, however, been able to find anything very appropriate for 
Reuben in the malediction of his father, and therefore they blazon 
for him the mandrakes which he presented to his mother Leah. 

It isnot unamusing to contrast these absurdities with others of 
quite an opposite nature, and which are in vogue in modern times 
among descentless persons, merchants, tradesmen, and upstarts of all 
sorts; who strive to provide against mistakes and confusion regard- 
ing their dignities to the end of time. For example, the bearing 
granted to one Mr. Tetlow presents these particulars: in the arms 
are five music bars; and the crest is thus set forth,—‘‘ On a book 
erect gules clasped and leaved Or, a silver penny argent, whereon ts 
written the Lord’s Prayer; on the top of the book a dove proper, in 
its beak a crow-quill pen sable ;’ in commemoration, it is said, of the 
brother of the grantee having written the Lord’s Prayer within such 
a compass. 

But to return to the Israelites for a moment, the Rabbins boldly 
venture to ascertain the blazon of the respective standards and 
bearings used by each particular tribe. Each Israelitish family also, 
as they say, had its peculiar flag to distinguish it from others of the 
same tribe; and accordingly the armories of Moses, Joshua, Job, 
Esther, Judith, David, and other Hebrews of note, have been fan+ 
cifully described. 

But another opinion is that the Pagans of the heroic ages made 
use of armorial bearings ; alleging that the Asyrians wore, for their 
arms, a dove argent, in allusion to the name of their queen Semira- 
mis. Moreover, the devices on the bucklers of the besiegers of the 
city of Thebes, described by the Greek dramatist, and the symbol 
placed on those of the Argonauts, mentioned by Valerius Flaccus, 
are adduced in confirmation of this opinion. The figures on the 
shields of Agamemnon, and many other poetic fancies and also histo- 
rical notices, are cited to prove that the first practice of heraldry took 
place among the ancient Greeks. Alexander the Great has been 
referred to as the author of the institution of heralds. A similar 
honour has been claimed on the part of the Romans; for it is said 
that a regular heraldic system was instituted when that of legionary 
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marks of distinction were caused by Augustus to be engraved and 
painted on the shields of his soldiers. 

Again, it is a common theory that Charlemagne was the great 
regulator of armories. Some, with greater probability, trace their 
invention to the Germans in the 10th century, and suppose that they 
were coeval with tilts and tournaments. But the Crusades or expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land have more generally been thought to have 
given rise to heraldry. Upon the whole the soundest way of 
stating the truth in a single sentence, seems to be to say, that the 
primary institution of armories is to be referred to the tournaments 
held toward the close of the 10th century, their growth to the Cru- 
sades, and their perfection to jousts and other feats of arms. 

It is not to be doubted, that painted shields and military ensigns 
of some sort, are coeval with the art of war itself. Jews, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, must all have made use of some 
tokens by which the warriors of the same nation might distinguish 
each other in battle. But it seems to be but a foolish fondness for 
ascribing the practice to a remote antiquity that has led writers to 
overlook the distinction between simple devices alone and fanciful 
symbols that were adopted as military and national ensigns, or the 
ornaments and figures anciently placed by warriors on their shields, 
helmets, and armour ; and those devices, on the other hand, com- 
posed of different figures and tinctures, which have been assigned or 
authorised by sovereigns to different families, as hereditary tokens of 
distinction, honour, gentility, and nobility, transmissible from father 
to son, and which are usually styled coats armour, or coats of arms. 

The custom being once fairly introduced, it is by no means diffi- 
cult to see from what causes the great variety of figures in heraldic 
bearings must have arisen. Great events; illustrious actions; pecu- 
liarities of local situation ; partialities for particular employments ; 
offices, dignities, and the spirit of devotion; the nature of fiefs, 
factions, pilgrimages, tournaments, and accidents; and, perhaps, as 
fruitful a source as any, far-fetched allusions, puns, and other vani- 
ties or grotesque fancies, would supply their respective classes. 

Names of persons and families have given occasion to a vast num- 
ber of armorial ensigns. The original bearers of such arms pro- 
bably thought their names so illustrious, that they could adopt no 
better means of making themselves known than devices which would 
Suggest these names to the beholder. There are very few families, 
whose names retain any meaning, which have not framed to them- 
selves arms in some respect alluding to that signification. Pope 
Adrian IV., for example, whose proper name was Nicolas Break- 
speare, bore gules a lance broken argent. The family of Lambert 
bear 3 lambs argent. In France and other countries, as well as in 
England, the same practice was common. Nor js it in one way alone 
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that arms may beara relation to names. The thing is done by the 
simple cypher or initial letter: by the representation of objects 
which have some likeness to the name; and by objects which have 
some relation to the signification of the name, as Archer, who ear- 
ries three arrows; while, to cite a more whimsical case, the family 
of Law, in Scotland, have a cock in their arms, in allusion, it is said, 
to the common method of expressing the ery of that bird among the 
Scotch, viz., Coeky- leery-Law. 

It is an established rule among the heralds, that in blazoning, 
animals are always to be inte xpreted i in the best sense; that is, ac- 
cording to their most noble and generous qualities, and so as may 
re: Jound most to the honour of the bearers. Birds as well as beasts 
are esteemed, we believe, a more honourable bearing than fish ; and 
wild and ravenous bircs thin tame ones. Fish are less dignified, 
because, say some, they were posterior in ee order of creation, to 
other classes now mentioned; but they sometimes become so illus- 
trious by the persons or families who bear them, as to be preferable 
to many birds and beasts. 

Such are some of the generalities of Heraldry. It is obvious 
that a diversity of advantages may result from a study of the curious 
art, or, if you will, the science, of armorial be ‘arings. Exclusives 
argue, and indeed all who think that the observance of subordination 
ainong the several ranks and classes of mankind must be preserved 
by outward tokens, will say, that the institution has a tendency to 
that end. Heraldry also s-rves to illustrate national and family his- 
tory. Ina profes ssional view, the utility of the study of this branch, 
Mr. Moule observes, will be read ily admitted. ‘Its devices form 
evidence in many cases, connected with property and honours, and 
frequently identify or separate persons of the same name when other 
means fail—a difficulty constantly occurring.” But its use extends 
farther and more variously th a to nat’o ial and family history. ‘The 
painter will do well to seek the assistance of heraldry in his repre- 
sentations of historical subjects; he who feels its introduction as an 
accessory to pictorial effect, need not be told, that chronological 
accuracy in armorial design is equally requisite with fidelity of cos- 
tume or the correct portraiture of the persons represented. Again, 
“to the architect, heraldry affords an unlimited extent of cnsieh- 
ment in exterior sculpture ; and the judgment of C, Barry, R.A., 
the architect of the House of Lords, has admitted it, as an im- 
portant feature, in the principal facade of that splendid edifice.” 
Even to the naturalist, Mr. Moule thinks that heraldry presents 
claims ; and he instances Cuvier’s study of the subject as a proof 
of its importance in natural science. But it must be rather as a 
matter of curiosity and attrective interest, than real usefulness, that 
heraldry is mentioned in this relationship. Its fables are quite at 
variance vi ith the results of research; although it may be desirable 
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to know what were the current notions in past periods with regard to 
the more mysterious members of the animal kingdom. 

As a help in legal proceedings, the study of heraldry might, it is 
quite obvious, be applied ; and the time was, when the English 
Heralds were of service in this way. But when Sir William Black- 
stone wrote his Commentaries, we are reminded, the usefulness of 
these officials had degenerated: for, says that learned authority, 
“The marshalling of coat-armour, which was formerly the pride and 
study of all the be est families in the kingdom, is now greatly disre- 
warded ; and has fallen into the hands of certain officers and at- 
tendants upon this court, called heralds, who consider it only as a 
matter of lucre and not of justice; whereby such falsity and con- 
fusion have crept into their records (which ought to be the standing 
evidence of families, descents, and coat-armour), that, though for- 
merly some credit hae been paid to their testimony, now even their 
common seal will not be received as evidence in any court of justice 
in the kingdom. But their original visitation books, compiled when 
progresses were solemnly and revularly made into every part of the 
kingdom, to inquire into the state of families, and to register such 
marriages and descents as were verified to them upon oath, are 
allowed to be good evidence of pedigrees. And it is much to be 
wished that this practice of visitation at certain periods were 
revived.” 

We presume that the “matter of lucre and not of justice” con- 
tinues to characterize the Herald’s College. Still, there appears to 
be a revival of taste not only for heraldic forms, but for heraldic 
knowledge, even of a technical kind. To this phase of fancy Scott 
has doubtlessly contributed; while the rapid rise of many of our 
now wealthiest and most distinguished men, who naturally desire to 
trace a descent beyond the limits of the last century, must have set 
a host of heads upon investigations that give a spur to the otherwise 
curious study. 

After all, however, heraldry is chiefly worthy of an enlightened 
student’s re card, when taken as a part of ancient European institu- 
tions; of a sion 1s history at periods when there was neither science 
nor art to check and on the barbarism of nations; and lastly, as 
being a system of symbols, brilliant colouring, and arousing associa- 
tions, that will continue to address pow erful charms to the human 
mind, so long as it is alive to poetry or actuated by pride. 

“The Herald ry of Fish.—Notices of the principal families bear- 
ing Fish in their Arms,” is the title in full of the beautiful volume 
before us; for beautiful it is in regard to the style and tone of the 
writer, and still more so when the wood engravings, which profusely 
illustrate the text, are considered. These are from drawings by the 
author’s daughter, while the engravings, with two or three exceptions, 
have been executed by Marvy and Elizabeth Clint. Even from the 
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enterprising publisher of the work we have never received more 
delicate yet spirited cuts. Infinite credit is due to the female talent 
evinced by them. We can, however, only convey some correct ideas 
of Mr. Moule’s part of the performance. Yet this is so animated, 
curious, and rich in anecdote, apt quotations, and knowledge of 
heraldic history, as to be highly entertaining. No doubt he is an 
enthusiast; but it is without ostentatious display or more prepos- 
terous claims than will readily be allowed to the zealous cultivator of 
a favourite study. Let us now recur to the preface. 

Mr. Moule professes that his work is calculated rather to excite than 
gratify curiosity: he also states, that the division of natural history 
relating to fish, forms but a very small part of the principal books in 
use whenever heraldry is required. He therefore gives us his reasons 
for, as well as a notice of, his plan, in regard to the present under- 
taking. He thus expresses himself:— 


There-is found to be no want of distinguished names to give attraction to 
the particular branch the author has chosen, in which he has endeavoured to 
explain the principles of early heraldry, which is shown to have been rather 
territorial than personal. A greater number of the various species of fish have 
been enumerated (than Guillim or Nisbet has given) ; the dolphin, the herring, 
and the fish of the sea, have afforded several engravings, but the salmon and 
trout, with the pike, barbel, and roach, and the other fish of the rivers, present 
the widest field of inquiry; where the illustrations selected for this work are 
professedly taken from old examples, the copy has been rigidly followed and in 
the original designs the peculiar characters of the different fish are given with 
the same attempt at accuracy which the ancient heralds would have practised 
with the same opportunities: this feature will not be overlooked by the angler, 
the naturalist, or the antiquary. Although military service was the principal 
tenure by which lands were anciently helc, yet the different modes of taking 
fish by the spear, the net, or the hook, are shown to have been indicated in 
the armorial ensigns of the lords of manors deriving revenue from the produce 
of the fishery The boats employed in the same service, which were at the 
command of the sovereign in time of war, and formed the original navy of 
Britain, distinguish the ensigns of the maritime lords, and the corporate 
bodies to whom the jurisdiction of the ports was entrusted. Heraldry partaking 
largely of allegory, it became necessary to allude to the mythological and 
religious emblems consisting of fish, as well as to notice the many compound 
animals, the fanciful creation of the classical poets; these conceptions, which 
excited so much inquiry, rendered it mere difficult to do justice within a 
small space to a subject which appeared to merit further investigation. 


As the symbol of a name, Mr. Moule tells us, almost all fish have 
been used in heraldry; and that all the terms employed in describing 
them are old French. This kind of jargon, or cabalistic sort of 
phraseology, has unquestionably invested the subject with much of 
its quaint attraction. But to come to some of the details, and certain 
heraldic curiosities of the work,—a work in which nearly Sic Hun- 
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dred Families are noticed, together with a great number of ancient 
seals, and subjects in stained glass, &c,—we find the author com- 
mencing with the Dolphin, who 


as he darts, the waters blue 
Are streaked with gleams of many a hue, 
Green, orange, purple, gold. 





The arrangement of subjects, indeed, can have but very slight re- 
ference to the classification of the naturalist, as Mr. Moule isobliged 
to admit; and therefore the dolphin as well as the whale are con- 
sidered fishes in heraldry ; the former being held as the chief of fish, 
just as the lion is the chief of beasts, and the eagle of birds. The 
dolphin was used asa device on the early Greek coins of Sicily, as 
also by certain of the Romans. But we cite a later and more 
familiar example. 


As a well-known symbol of the principal seat of the Greek empire, the dol- 
phin was adopted as a device by the celebrated Aldus, the best but not the 
earliest printer of Greek, whose works are known to every scholar; as an 
original benefactor to, the literature of the age in which he lived, he stood 
high; and as an editor he was considered of the first rank * * * The classical 
and tasteful devise of Aldus, a dolphin entwined on an anchor, was adopted 
by Mr. Pickering, for his Aldine edition of the British Poets ; with an eye 
probably to this prophetic distich, | 


Would you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine anchor ride : 

Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the dolphin by its side. 


The dignitaries of the church have drawn largely upon the finny 
tribes for devices on their coats of arms. ‘This was natural enough, 
in accordance with the play upon names, so frequent in heraldic 
symbols; such as in the case of of John Fysher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, of Bishop Spratt, and of Archbishop Herring. But the hier- 
archy have not been content withsuch obvious suggestions as identity 
of name affords; for they have frequently had recourse to “canting 
arms,” the armes parlantes ; thus exhibiting themselves as mere 
punsters. "We quote some examples: and first of the flying fish,— 


As typical of his own extraordinary elevation, Dr. Robinson, who became 
Bishop of Carlisle in the reign of Elizabeth, appears to have assumed for his 
armorial distinction this remarkable fish, not painted according to its true form, 
but as it was then believed to be, a fish with wings. * * Henry Robinson 
entered Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1568 as a servitor, He was consecrated 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1598, and died in 1616. A brass plate bearing his 
portrait, with his arms and an inscription, was placed on the wall in the chan- 
cel in his own cathedral when he was buried, and another near the altar of 
Queen’s College chapel. This beautiful fish, at the time of Sir Francis Drake's 
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successful voyage of discovery, for which he was knighted by Queen E izabeth, 
was but little kuown. ‘* Nothing” says his biographer, “ surprised the crew 
more than the flying fish, which is nearly the same size with a herring, and 
has fins of the length of his whole body, by the help of which, when he 1s 
pursued hy the bonito, and finds himself on the point of being taken, he 
springs up into the air, and flies forward as long as his wings continue ¥h : 
and when they become dry and stiff. he falls down into the water and dips 
them again for a second flight. This unhappy animal is not only pursued by 
fishes in his natural element, but attacked in the air by the don or sparkite, a 
bird that preys upon fish.” 


The arms of Bishop Cheney contained a less graceful pun. 


The habits of the burbot are not unlike those of the eel, and from its lurk- 
ing and hiding itself in holes like the rabbit, it is called the coney-fish, 
whence it was doubtless assumed, with the coney, in the arms of Bishop 
Cheney, as a pun on his name. These are here given impaled with those of 
the see of Gloucester, created by King Henry VIII. in the year 1542, wh» 
endowed the bishopric with the revenues of the monastery, founded in honour 
of St. Peter at Gloucester, the church of which he ordained should be for 
ever the cathedral of the see. The armsof the bishopric were composed from 
the emblem of the patron saint, azure two keys in saltier or. 


But what are we to say of the composition of Bishop Attwater's 
arms, who was held in great esteem by Cardinal Wolsey, and who 
contdned three crayfish with the Virgin Mary holding the infant 
Jesus? 

Every one knows that St. Peter’s symbol is the keys; but he is 
also by ‘legendary devices associated with the fish of heraldry. 


A popular idea assigns the dark marks on the shoulders of the haddock to 
the impression left by Saint Peter with his finger and thumb when he took 
the tribute money cut of the fish’s mouth at Capernaum; but the haddock 
certainly does not now exist in the seas of the country where the miracle was 
performed, although it ranges over a considerable space both north and south. 
The dory. called Saint Peter’s fish in several countries of Europe, contends 
with the haddock the honour of bearing the marks of the Apostle’s fingers, 
an impression transmitted to posterity as a perpetual memorial of the miracle: 
the name of dory is hence asserted to be derived from the French word adore, 
worshipped. The fishermen of the Adriatic call it it Janilore, the gatekeeper. 
Saint Peter being well known as the bearer of the keys of Paradise. Saint 
Peter was the first of the followers of Christ to declare the glories of salva- 
tion, and his artless simplicity and humble character gave effect to his 
preaching on the minds of the earliest converts. As this saint is the especial 
patron of fishermen and of fishmongers, the boat used for fishing in the Thames 
is called a Peter-boat ; and the keys, the emblem of Saint Peter, form part of 
the armorial ensigns of the ishmonge:s’ Company. 


But further, we are told, that ‘‘ the type of the connexion between 
the dignity of the church and the humble employment of Saist 
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Peter is not entirely disregarded by the sovereign pontiff: his signet, 
the fisherman's ring, l’anello del piscatore, represents Saint Peter 
drawing his nets; tt the celebrated Naviculo di Giotto, in mosaic, 
over the portal of St. Peters church at Rome, is designed from the 
same subject.” 

A few miscellaneous passages must still have room found for 
them in our pages, in addition to those that have been quoted from 
this elegant volume: seeing that it contains not only the fruits 
of a wide circuit of reading 1 in asphere not generally traversed, but 
that these fruits, whether ‘embracing poetry, anecdote, natural his- 
tory, or antiquarian themes, are c ollected with taste and a judicious 
desire to please. 

Already we have alluded to Bishop Fysher, and the play upon his 
nae. le was, we are further informed, the son of a merchant of 
Beverley, in Yorkshire ; and being a zealous champion of the church 
of Rome, was beheaded in 1535. It is added, “his death was not 
improbably hastened by his accepting the title of Cardinal, when 
the King enraged said, ‘ Let the P ope ‘send him a hat when he will; 
mother of God, he shall wear it on his shoulders!” 

To this we subjoin the interpr etation of an heraldic device, which 
pointed to religious persecution, ‘* King Philip LL., after his _mar- 
riage with Queen Mary of England, assumed as a device, Belle- 
rophon fichting with the Monster, inscribed /line | agulo, implying 
that he only wanted a favourable time to combat the heresy cf the 
kingdom.” Our next specimen is of a less serious nature. Speak- 
ing of unnatural animals, which appear in the heraldry of all nations, 
Mr. Moule s: ys, “ It isrelated that an Austrian nobleman asked an 
English ambassador at Vienna, whose arms presented a griffin, ‘in 
what forest that beast was met with?” to which the ambassador 
readily answered, ‘the same in which the eagles with two heads are 
found.’ ” We conclude with some observations and illustrative facts 
relative to mermaids. 

The relation of a being half fish and half human, is of the earliest authority; 
Rerosus mentions a fish, ‘Cease, worshipped iu Chaldea, which had the body of 
a fish with the head and hands of a man: a compound deity, imagined, pro- 
bably, iu allusion to some stranger who had arviesd in a ship, and had 
instructed the people in the arts of civilization. In Canada the Nibanada, 
half human, half fish, dwel's in the waters of Lake Superior, according to the 
fanciful mythology of the Indians. 

The accounts of the appearance of mermaids are very numerons; there is 
testimony enough to establish their former existence in history, exhibiting 
instances of the credulity, not of the mean and illiterate, but of men of learning 
the best inst:ucted of any in the ages in which they lived. 

It is very rare that more than one mermaid is reported to hav heen seen 
at a time, but it appears that on the coast of Ceylon, some fishermen, in the 
year 1560, brought u» at ene draught of the net no less than seven mermaids 
and mermen, of which fact, several jesuits were witnesses, The physician to 
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the Viceroy of Goa, who examined them with care and dissected them, asserted 
that internally as well as externally, they were found conformable to human 
beings. 

In the museum of Surgeons’ Hall, is preserved a fish which is classed by 
the naturalists of the present day among the mammalia, a species of that kind 
which gave rise to the fabulous story of the mermaid; it is about eight feet 
in length, and bears resemblance to the seal. The fins terminate, internally, 
in a structure like the human hand; the breasts are very prominent, and their 
situation on the body has led, no doubt, to the popular belief: in other respects 
the face of the fish is far from looking like that of the human race, and the 
long hair of the mermaid is entirely wanting. lt was brought from Bencoo- 
len in Sumatra, in December, 1820, 


A form enormous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in stature or in face. 


Advocates for the existence of the mermaid are not wanting in modern 
times, and it has been found necessary to show that such a creature, as it is 
usually described, must be utterly defenceless in the wide ocean, and conse- 
quently the prey of the shark and every other sea-monster that approached, 
being without speed to fly or strength to resist. Mermaids could only exist 
in the sea, like other defenceless fish, by going in large shoals, and preserving 
their race from destruction by their numbers; but if so, the disputed fact of 
their existence would long ago have been cleared up. 

“ Few eyes,” says Sir Thomas Browne, * have escaped the picture of a 
mermaid ; Horace’s monster, with woman’s head above and fishy extremities 
below, answers the shape of the ancient syrens that attempted upon Ulysses.” 
The syrens were three in number, inhabiting au island off Cape Polorus; 
these nymphs, emblematical of the alurements of pleasure, are represented as 
beautitul women to the waist, and otherwise formed like fish, deriving their 
name from the more obvious part of their character—singing. Their melodi- 
ous voices charmed all who approached them, till Ulysses, shunning their 
enticements, passed the dangerous coast in safety, and the point where the 
syrens destroyed themselves was afterwards known in Sici'y as Serenis. 


In another part of ‘The Heraldry of Fish,” we find these ob- 


servations. 


Few points of natural history were formerly less known than fish; the dol- 
phin and the whale belonging in modern science to a class which is yet but 
imper‘ectl« investigated, were fishes to the earlier naturalists. | The seal, or 
sea-calf of | raldry, was also considered a fish, and rerm'tted by the monkish 
rules to be eaten on fish days. The otter, it is true, had a like distinction, 
which is noticed by Isaak Walton. The tritons and mermaids of classical 
mythology were purely emblematical ; but, upon not imprpbable grounds, have 
been derived from the amphibious habits of the seal. The last mermaid that 
engaged the attention of the uaturalists is now known to have been skilfully 
manufactured by a Chinese from the upper parts of a monkey and the tale ofa 
salmon, for the purpose of deception. This singular creature was brought to 
Batavia from some of the neighbouring islands in a perfect state of preservation. 
The lower parts of the body, enveloped in its scaly covering, was lost in the 
natural form of a fish; but in appearance was little calculated to realize the 
fanciful idea of an animal famed for its personal beauty. 
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Art. V.—Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. By 
Rospert Morrat. Snow. 


Mr. Morrar has been twenty-three years an agent of the London 
Missionary Society in Southern Africa; and has recently paid a visit 
to his native country, from which, however, he is about to return to 
pursue his labours of love among the heathen, or at least among 
tribes to whom he and other Christian philanthropists have within 
these few last years carried the Gospel, and where they have made 
the first inroads upon horrid barbarism and the dreariest moral 
darkness. 

He tells us that of those who began at the same period with 
himself the career of missionary toil, the greater number have sunk 
into the grave ; and he is especially reminded of one, ‘‘ much honoured 
and endeared, whose tragical death, of all others, has most affected 
him. John Williams (author of a ‘“ Narrative of Missionary Enter- 
prizes in the South Sea Island,”) and he were accepted by the 
Directors at the same time, and designated to the works of God at 
Surrey Chapel, on the same occasion. ‘The fields of their service 
were both arduous, although of a widely different character. After 
much trial and many dangers, both have been permitted to return 
to their native land, and to publish narratives of their respective 
labours. Thus far they run parallel; but here they part company. 
‘The Martyr of Ersomanga’ has finished his course, and rests 
from his labour; while his early friend still lives amidst the conflict. 
The writer now feels that his work in England is done, and that the 
spirit of the stranger and the pilgrim is stealing powerfully over him. 
He longs once more to brave the mighty ocean; and eagerly antici- 
pates the hour when he shall again reach the shores of his adopted 
country, and appear in the midst of the children of the Wilderness.” 

This touching passage we find in the preface, dated May 24, 1842; 
and we take it on ourselves confidently to state that the parallelism 
of the two missionaries will be felt with regard to the stirring and 
arresting character of their narratives. We observe that the thirty- 
seventh thousand of the ‘‘ Enterprises in the South Sea Islands” is 
preparing for publication ; and a similar announcement, we predict, 
will, before many years elapse, herald the ‘“‘ Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa.” Indeed, for the mere reader of travels, of hair- 
breadth escapes, of arousing incidents, of strange scenes, and of wild 
life, it will be difficult to find a work to surpass the present; while 
to the philanthropist and the Christian, it holds out the most affect- 
ing subjects and also the most inviting and encouraging prospects. 
In a word, the volume before us abounds with deep and varied 
interest. While novelty and diversity characterize its contents, the 
vigorous and unaffected spirit of the narrator invests these with a 
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pleasing freshness; which, although in perfect harmony with his active 
and adventurous vocation, docs not often distinguish missionary 
journals. 

Mr. Moffat hopes that his readers will not look into his pages for 
polished periods and the graces of literature. But even in respect of 
style no apology is necessary. At the same time it would be a 
drawback to such a work, were there found in it anything that would 
impair one’s ideas of an earnest, manly, and never-ceasing evangelist 
“who most earnestly desires to establish and to enforce the claims 
of perishing, and helpless, and all but friendless millions, for whom 
he has hitherto lived and laboured—whom he earnestly loves, and 
with whom—all black, barbarous, and benighted as they are—he 
hopes to live, labour, and die.” The mere inditing of this 
octavo, extending to between six and seven hundred pages, 1s a proof 
of exertion and industr y of no ordinary kind, when one comes to con- 
sider the amount and diver sity of the ‘author's other arduous duties; 
such as those of the pulpit and platform, the translating of the 
Scriptures and other books, and the many ministrations in the 
untamed condition of the heathen, all requiring great bodily toil 
and mental effort; so that instead of disappointment the reader of 
this handsome volume will experience surprise, and close it with a 
high and warm admiration of the author. Indeed, there is such an 
adventurous taste and spirit displayed in the narrative, as might be 
denominated a sort of knight-errantry, an extravagant love of excite- 
ment; although we are far from thinking that Mr. Moffat has not 
been stimulated by pure and eva: eelizing motives, or that he has not 
been sustained by the responses of a good conscience and a sense of 
divine blessing throughout the whole course of his championship. 

The best thing for us now to do, in order both to recommend Mr. 

Moffat’s volume and to enliven our pages, is to cuil from it some of 
the more stirring and novel passages, togethcr also with certain 
notices and facts which bear directly on the objects of Christian mis- 
sions. Facts indeed, of one kind or another, form the great staple of 
the beok; the author presenting claims rather as a witness of what 
came immediately under his notice, than as a disquisitionist relative 
to the philosophy of missions. 

Mr. M. gives us a sketch of various things and persons connected 
with the histor y of missions in Southern Africa, prior to his appear- 
ance in the field; and soon introduces to us the notable robber Afri- 
caner, whose career was one that might figure in romance, whose 
exploits might s:t up half a dozen of the heroes of fiction. Africaner, 
we are told, al his father, once roamed within a hundred miles of 
Cape Town; “ pastured their own fiocks, killed their own game, 
drank of their own streams, and mingled the music of their heathen 
sones with the winds that burst over the Witsemberg and Winter- 
hock mountains, once the stronghold of the clan.” Butas the Dutch 
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settlers increased and encroached, the aborigines were compelled to 
retire, or to yield themselves in obedience to the colonists. At 
length Africaner was made subject to a farmer named P , the 
savage becoming a faithful and intrepid shepherd; “‘ while his valour 
in defending and increasing the herds and flocks of his master 
enhanced his value, at the same time it rapidly matured the latent 
principle which afterwards recoiled on the devoted family, and 
carried devastation to whatever quarter he directed his steps.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moffat’s account, Africaner and his people were so 
oppressed, enslaved, and ill-used by the farmer, that they could only 
protect themselves by taking to flight and sitting down farther in the 
interior, or by violently ridding themselves of the cruel and unjust 
mastery. ‘The latter method was adopted; upon which tragedy the 
colonial government and the settlers attempted to secure and punish 
the chief, not only by direct means and by stratagem, but by bribing 
other aboriginal tribes to cut him off; which gave rise toa long series 
of severe, and sometimes bloody conflicts. In short, Africaner not 
only appears to have become a terror to all beyond his own people, 
but to have been regarded as an outlaw by natives as well as colo- 
nists. ‘* His name carried dismay even to the solitary wastes.” He 
is represented to have been a man of great prowess, and possessed of 
a mind capable of studying the tactics of savage w arfare, as well as 
being otherwise distinguished in regard to intellectual powers. It 
was therefore a desirable object for the missionaries to make him and 
his people the centre of their labours; or to obtain a sphere suffi- 
ciently distant to prevent anything like collision between the people 
of their charge and so formidable a neighbour. But we cannot enter 
into particulars, and go forward to w here Mr. M. says he arrived at 
Africaner’s kraal, which was in January 1818; the chief having by 
this time obtained the prefix of Christian tohisname. ‘The narrative 
proceeds thus :— 





After remaining an hour or more in this situation, Christian Africaner 
made his appearance; and after the usual salutation, inquired if I was the 
missionary appointed by the Directors in London? to which I replied in the 
afirmative. This seemed to afford him much pleasure ; and he added, that as 
I was young, he hoped that I should live long with him and his people. He 
then ordered a number of women to come. I was puzzled to know what he 
intended by sending for wemen, till they arrived, bearing bundles of native 
mats and long sticks, like fishing-rods. Africaner, pointing to a spot of ground, 
said, “There, you must build a house for the missionary.” A cicle was in- 
stantly formed, and the women, evidently delighted with the job, fixed the 
poles, tied them down in the hemisphere form, and covered them w'th the 
mats, all fearty for habitation, in the course of little more than half an hour, 
I lived nearly six months in this native hut, which verv frequent'y required 
tightening and fastening after a storm. When the sun shone it was uo- 
bearably hot ; when the rain fell, 1 came in for a share of it; when the wind 
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blew, I had frequently to decamp to escape the dust ; and in addition to these 
little inconveniences, any hungry cur of a dog, that wished for a night's 
lodging, would force itself through the frail wall, and not unfrequently de- 
prive me of my anticipated meal for the coming day; and I have more than 
once found a serpent coiled up in a corner. Nor were these all the contin- 
gencies of such a dwelling ; for as the cattle belonging to the village had no 
fold, but strolled about, I have been compelled to start up from a sound sleep, 
and trv to defend myself and my dwelling from being crushed to pieces by the 
rage of the bulls, which had met to fight a nocturnal duel. 


It will be some time before we have quite done with Africaner; 
but other subjects may fill up intervals ; the details of them being in 
keeping with the life and character of the natives. For example, we 
learn that travelling in Southern Africa requires experience before it 
can patiently be endured; and that this experience is sometimes dearly 
bought. In the estimation of a novice, the waggon is an awkward, 
clumsy vehicle, capable of immense improvement; although, according 
to our author's testimony, its size and mechanism “ are inimi- 
tably adapted to the ravines and rocky ascents over which it must 
pass.” ‘The oxen travel only at the rate of two and a half miles an 
hour, and only seven or eight hours per day. ‘Then the intractable 
disposition of some of the cattle, ten or twelve of which may be 
before the vehicle, together with the stupidity, the laziness, the run- 
away, and it may be the thieving, propensities of the people, are 
themes for the raw traveller’s complaint. So much for the waggon, 
the cattle which drag it along, and the servants immediately attached 
to it. But itis necessary for contingencies, to have a number of 
spare oxen that are loose, and sometimes sheep for slaughter ; so that 
individuals are required to bring these up in the rear. Now, this 
bringing up is not always an easy task ; for not only do the animals 
frequently take their own course, the sheep one way and the oxen 
another ; but the unearthly howl of a hyena will startle the flock ; so 
that the poor missionary, dreading the loss of his mutton, in his 
haste to recover the timid sheep, “‘ gets his legs lacerated by one 
bush and his face scratched by another,—now tumbles prostrate 
over an ant-hill, and then headlong into the large hole of a wild 
boar.” 

The roughest of the incidents of our author’s African travelling 
are yet to be mentioned; although we can only notice specimens 
of a few of them. In the meanwhile, we again take up the chief 
at whose kraal Mr. Moffat had arrived. 

At first Christian Africaner seemed cool and reserved; and he 
had a brother, named Titus, a still fiercer character, who was an 
inveterate enemy of missionaries. 

Mr. Moffat, however, had morning and evening services, besides 
three or four hours for schooling every day ; and at length the chief, 
who had for some time been in a hesitating state, attended so 
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regularly, “that I might as well doubt of morning’s dawn as of his 
attendance on the appointed means of grace.” He strove to learn 
reading “with all the assiduity and energy of a youthful believer ; 
the Testament became his constant companion, and his profiting 
appeared unto all.” ‘Many were the nights he sat with me, on a 
great stone, at the door of my habitation, conversing with me till 
dawn of another day, on creation, providence, redemption, and the 
glories of the heavenly world.” “I have often been amused, when 
sitting with him and others, who rushed to hear his questions 
answ ered, and descriptions given of the majesty, extent, and num- 
ber of the works of God; he would at last rub his hands on his head, 
exclaiming, ‘1 have hoard enough; I feel as if my head was too 
small, and as if it would swell with these ereat subjects.’ ” 

The progress of Africaner’s conversion from the revengeful ma- 
rauder to the peaceful and softened disciple is extremely interest- 
ing, and sometimes tenderly touching. “ One day,” says Mr Moffat, 

‘when seated together, I happened, in absence of mind, to be gazing 
steadfastly on him. It arrested his attention, and he modestly 
inquired the cause. I replied, ‘I was trying to picture to myself 
your carrying fire and oe ee through the country, and could not 
think how eyes like yours could smile at human woe.’ He answered 
not, but shed a flood of tears.” 

Africaner zealously seconded the missionary’s efforts to improve 
the people in cleanliness and industry. But the first of these reforms 
was difficult of accomplishment ; so averse were they to the trouble, 
until they experienced how much the process relieved them of bad 
company. 

The chief began to weep with those that wept; and although not 
rich after all his robberies, presented the missionary with two cows, 
on finding that he sometimes sat down to a scanty meal. Africaner, 
too, “who was formerly like a firebrand, spreading discord, enmity, 
and war among the neighbouring tribes, would now make any sacri- 
fice to prevent anything like a collision between two contending 
parties; and when he might have raised his arm, and dared them to 
lift a spear, or draw a ‘bow, he would stand in the middle as a 
suppliant, and entreat them to be reconciled to each other; and 
pointing to his past life, ask, ‘ What have I now of all the battles I 
have fought, and all the cattle I took, but shame and remorse ?’” 

Titus, “who was a grief to his brother, began to attend the mis- 
sionary’s services, and also to minister to the stranger’s wants in that 
hungry land ; but he would never make a profession. He was wont 
to say his head had become too hard with sin. “He was the only 
indiv ual of influence on the station who had two wives;” but 
although admitting that a man so circumstanced was not to be 
envied, yet he remained firm to the double union. Still, he said he 
often resolved when there was a disturbance, he would pay one off, 
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although he seldom knew whose part to take. “One morning | 
had thought the anticipated day had come. He approached my 
door, leading an ox, upon which one of his wives was seated. ‘ What 
is the matter 2’: I inquired. Giving me a shake of his hand, and 
laughing, he replied, ‘ Just the old thing over again. Mynheer must 
not laugh too much at me, for I am now in for it.’” There had 
been a quarrel, and the one lady had wounded the other; therefore 
the missionary’s medical aid was required. 

But, once more, to return to the chief; one day when in earnest 
conversation with him regarding the state and prospect of the mission 
im connexion with the barrier to civilization, not only from the 
state of the country and climate, but also from want of intercourse 
with the colony, Mr. Moffat proposed to the other that they should 
repair together to Cape Town, in order to effect the desired relation- 
ship. The proposal astounded Africaner ; ; and he replied with the 
question, “Do you not know that I am an outlaw, and that 1000 
rix-dollars have been offered fer this poor head?” At length he 
acquiesced, and undertook the journey, nearly all the people accom- 
panying the chief half a day’s journey. Cape Town seemed not to 
be the only spot that might ‘reasonably excite the chief’s alarms; for 
he had to come in contact with formerly mortal foes. The travellers 
arrived at Pella. Here “men met who had not seen each other 
since they had joined in mutual combat for each other's woe ; met— 
warrior with warrior, bearing in their hands the olive branch, secure 
under the panoply of peace and love. ‘They talked of Him who had 
subdued both, without a sword or spear.” Pella belonged to the 
station filled by another missionary. 

Africaner and Mr. Moffat arrived safe at Cape Town, when the 
latter immediately waited on the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 
“‘who appeared to receive with considerable scepticism, my testimon 
that I had brought the far-famed Africaner on a visit to his Excel- 
lency.” His Lordship welcomed the chief with great kindness, 
expressing his pleasure at seeing one who had been such a scourge 
of the country, and terror of the border colonists, thus before him. 
‘‘ His Excellency was evidently much struck with this result of mis- 
sionary enterprise, the benefit of which he had sometimes doubted.” 
But the fortunes of the chief we cannot any farther trace in our 
pages; having done enough to excite a desire in our readers to have 
the whole of Mr. Moffat’s details regarding him in their hands. 

Onr author’s position and agency in Southern Africa have not 
been stationary; and this observation may serve to introduce an 
abstract of some of the rougher and more startling incidents which 
occurred in the course of his j journeys, as well as certain extraordinary 
anecdotes. The monarch of the wild is the subject of many of the 
stories. 


For example, we are told that the lion will sometimes spring to 
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the back of a giraffe, and, fixing his sharp claws into each shoulder, 
gnaw away till he reaches the vertebre of the neck, when both fall. 
Among the giraffes which Mr. M. has seen shot, there has been 
ocular demonstration in the case of some of them, of their having 
had the lion’s claws and teeth employed as described. 

Much has been written, says Mr. Moffat, about African lions, 
“but the half has not been told;” and he gives the following trait in 
their character, ‘‘as received from men of God, and men who had 
been experienced Nimrods too.” 


The old lion, when in company with his children, as the natives call them, 
though they be nearly as big as himself—or, when numbers together happen 
to come upon game, the oldest or ablest creeps to the object, while the others 
crouch on the grass. If he be successful, which he generally is, he retires from 
his victim, and lies down to breathe and rest, for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour; inthe meanwhile, the others draw round, and lie down at a respectful 
distance. When the chief one has got his rest, he commences at the abdomen 
and breast ; and after making havoc with the tit-bits of the carcase, he will 
take a second rest—none of the others presuming to move. Having made a 
second gorge, he retires: the others watching his motions, rush on the re- 
mainder, and it is soon devoured. At other times, if the voung lion leaves 
the prey, and an old one happens to come by, the younger retires till the elder 
has dined. This was what Africaner called better manners than those of the 
Namaquas, 


But Mr. Moffat has not a few exciting stories to communicate re- 
lative to the beasts of prey of the wilderness, when he was both an 
eye-witness and an actor. African Missionaries need to be expert 
at more than lip or tongue service. It is good to be skilled in the 
practice of the mortal weapon with the long tube. Be advised also 
ye who would go forth to the dark places of the earth, to exercise 
yourselves in the art of swimming; and above all put on the coat-mail 
of cool courage and prompt decision; for you will be oft placed in- 
stantaneously in the jaws of imminent peril and terrific danger. 


Read !—- 


Having put my waggon in order, taken a driver, and a little boy as leader 
of the oxen, and two Barolongs, who were going to the same place, I left the 
station, my wife and familv, for an absence of two or three months. Our 
journey lay over a wild and dreary country, inhabited by Balalas cnly, and 
but a sprinkling of these. On the night of the third day’s journey, having 
halted at a pool, we listened on the lonely plain for the sound of an inhabitant, 
but all was silent! We could discover no lights; and, amidst the darkness, 
were unable to trace footmarks to the pool ! 


How graphic, and real, how suggestive and full is this opening to 
scenes and adventures that fully sustain the impressive exordium ! 


We let loose our wearied oxen to drink and graze, but as we were ignorant 
of the character of the company with which we might have to spend the night, 
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we took a firebrand and examined the edges of the pool, to see, from the 
imprints, what animals were in the habit of drinking there, and, with terror, 
discovered many spoors of lions. We immediately collected the oxen, and 
brought them to the waggon, to which we fastened them with the strongest 
thongs we had, having discovered in their appearance something rather wild, 
indicating that either from scent or sight, they knew danger was near. The 
two Barolongs had brought a young cow with them, and though | recom. 
mended them making her fast also, they very humonrously replied that she was 
too wise to leave the waggon ani oxen, even though a Jion should be scented, 
We took a little supper, which was followed by our evening hymn and prayer. 


This second scene is worthy of the first. Now, for the third. 
The missionary having retired to his waggon to prepare for the night, 
a minute or two only had elapsed when he learnt that a lion had 
seized the cow but a few paces from the tails of the oxen, and dragged 
it to the distance of thirty or forty yards, the monster's tearing of the 
animal and breaking of the bones being distinctly heard by the 
travellers, while the bellowings of the poor cow “‘ were most pitiful.” 
Says the missionary :— 


I seized my gun, but as it was too dark to see any object at ha!f the 
distance, I aimed at the spot where the devouring jaws of the lion were heard. 
I fired again and again, to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the same 
time making a rush towards the waggon, so as exceedingly to terrify the oxen, 
The two Barolongs engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and 
throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of light that I might take aim, 
the place being bushy. They had scarcely discharged them from their hands, 
when the flame went out, and the enraged animal rushed towards them with 
such swiftness, that I had barely time to turn the gun and fire between the 
men and lion, and providentially the ball struck the ground immediately under 
his head, as we found by examination the fillowing morning. From this sure 
prise he returned, growling dreadfully. The men «arted through some thorn 
bushes with countenances indicative of the utmost terror. 


It was now deemed better to leave the lion alone, if he did not be- 
come the aggressor. But there was more game at hand; and indeed 
our missionary appears to have had a true sportsman’s taste for hunt- 
ing adventures. 


Having but a scanty supply of wood to keep up a fire, one man crept among 
the bushes on one side of the pool, while I proceeded for the same purpose on 
the other side, I had not gone far, when, looking upward to the edge of the 
small basin, I discerned between me and the sky four avimals, whose attention 
appeared to be directed to me by the noise I made in breaking a dry stick. 
On closer inspection, (closer!) I found that the large hairy-headed visitors 
were lions; and returned on my hands and feet towards the other side of the 
pond, when coming to my waggi n-driver to inform him of our danger, [ found 
him looking with no little alarm in an opposite direction, and with good rea- 
son, as no fewer than two lions with a cub, were eveing us both, apparently as 
uncertain about us as we were distrustful about them. They appeared as 
they always do in the dark, twice the usual size. 
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The missionary and his party besought their citadel, the waggon. 
It must have been an anxious night with them as w ell as with the 
oxen; for the travellers had means S only for keeping alive a scanty 
fire; every now and then discovering that when any of the hungry 
lions approached the monarch, who was supping on the cow, that he 
would pursue them for some paces, sending forth horrible howls. 
Most probably, the poor cow, after all, proved a providential diver- 
sion to the safety and escape of the travellers, But we must not 
part from the scene without extracting some particulars that will 
interest naturalists. 


Before the day dawned, having deposited nearly the whole of the carcase in 
his stomach, he (the lion) collected the head, back-bone, part of the legs, the 
paunch which he emptied of its contents, and the two clubs which had been 
thrown at him, and walked off, leaving nothing but some fragments and bones, 
and one of my balls, which had hit the carcase instead of himself. When it 
was light we examined the spot, and found from the footmarks, that the lion 
was a large one, and had devoured the cow himself. I had some difficulty in 
believing this, but was fully convinced by the Borolangs, pointing out to me 
that the footmarks had not come within thirty yards of the spot, two jackalls 
only having approached to lick up any little leavings. The men pursued the 
spoor to find the fragments, where the lion had deposited them, while he 
retired into a thicket to sleep during the day. I had often heard how much a 
large hungry lion would eat, but nothing less than a demonstration would 
have convinced me that it was possible to have eaten all the flesh of a good 
heifer, and many of the bones, for scarcely a rib was left and even some of the 
marrow-bones were broken as if with a hammer, 


It is not without good reason that oxen have an instinctive terror 
of lions. On another itinerating occasion, when our author and his 
party had halted at a river, and had allowed their cattle to graze 
somewhat farther from them than a gun-shot, two of the monsters 
rushed from an adjacent thicket, and the oldest one, of enormous 
size, when within two yards of the cattle, bounded on the back of 
the best, killing it in a moment, ‘‘ by sending his great teeth through 
the vertebra of the neck.” What then must be the position of 
solitary travellers in the African wastes? We give an extract of one 
story, which Mr. Moffat adduces as unquestionably true. A man 
having sat down on a shelving low rock near a small fountain, to take 
a little rest after his hearty drink, he fell asleep; but the heat of 
the rock soon disturbed his dreams, when he beheld a “large lion 
crouching before him, withits eyes glaring in his face, and within little 
more than a yard of his feet.” He was at first struck motionless with 
terror, but recovering his presence of mind, he eyed his gun, and 
began moving his hand slowly towards it ; when the lion raised its 
head and gave a tremendous roar; the same awful warning being re- 
peated whenever the man attempted to move hishand. The rock at 
length became so heated that he could scarcely bear his naked fect to 
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touch it. ‘The day passed, and the night also, but the lion never 
moved from the spot: the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon 
rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose and walked to 
the water, only a few yards distant, looking behind as it went, lest 
the man should move, when, seeing him stretch out his hand to take 
his gun, it turned in a rage, and was on the point of springing upon 
him. But another night passed as the former had done; and next 
day again the lion went towards the water, but while there, ‘he 
listened to some noise apparently from an opposite quarter, and dis- 
appeared in the bushes.” The man now seized his gun, but on first 
essaying to rise he dropt, his ankles being without power. At length 
he made the best of his way on his hands and knees, and soon after 
fell in with another native, who took him to a place of safety; and, 
as he expressed it, with his “toes roasted.” This man belonged to 
“Mr. Schmelen’s congregation, at Bethany.” ‘‘ He lost his toes 
and was a cripple for life.” 

The lion, says our author, when once he has tasted human flesh, 
ever afterwards entertains an uncommon relish for it. Yet with all 
their boldness, Mr. M. adds, some of the royal race are “ arrant 
cowards.” ‘I have known bushmen, and even women, drive the 
lion away from the prey he has just seized, by beating their clubs 
on dry hides, and shouting.” 

Which would you prefer ?—the situation of the man with the 
roasted toes, or that of Mr. Moffat on the occasion described in the 
following passage, belonging to one of his early journeys? 

{ hada small double barrelled gun on my shoulder, which was loaded with 
a ball and smal] shot 5 an antelope passed, at which I fired, and slowly followed 
the course it took. After advancing a short distance, I saw a tiger-cat staring 
at me between the forked branches of a tree, behind which his long spotted 
body was concealed, twisting aud turning his tale like a cat just going to 
spring on its prey. This I knew was a critica] momeut, not having a shot of 
ballin my gun. I moved about as if in search of something on the grass, 
taking care to retreat at the same time. After getting, as I thought, a suitable 
distance to turn my back, [ moved somewhat more quickly ; but in my anxiety 
to escape what was behind, I did not see what was before, until startled by 
treading on a large cobra de capello serpent, asleep on the grass. It instantly 
twisted its body round my Jeg, on which I had nothing but a thin pair of 
trowsers, when I leaped from the spot, dragging the venomous and emaged 
reptile after me; and while in the act of throwing itself into a prsition to bite, 
without turning round, I threw my piece over my shoulder, and shot it. 


The serpent was six feet long. 

Mr. Moffat’s itinerating movements were not unfrequently at- 
tended with privation as well as imminent danger. A draught of 
not very sweet water was at times considered a resp br eakfast. 
He has lived for weeks on milk, or perhaps on meat ; but, what was 
worse, sometimes they both failed. ‘On more than one occasion 
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after the morning service, i have shouldered my gun, and gone to the 
plain or the mountain-brow in search of something to eat.” When 
unsuccessful, he has returned, “ laid down my piece, taken the 
Word of Life, and addressed my congregation.” The contents of 
his wardrobe at times too bore the impress of poverty. But his 
mother, to keep him out of mischief in the long winter evenings, 
taueht him both to sew and knit; and ‘ when I would tell her I 
intended being a man, she would reply, ‘ Lad, ye dinna ken whar 
your lot will be cast.’ She was right, for I have often had. occasion 
to use the needle since.’ 

The exciting and entertaining nature of Mr. Moffat’s incidents of 
travel, and his itinerating anecdotes, have detained us too long, con- 
sidering the variety of subjects in the book, and the more imme- 
diate purposes of his mission. That mission, whose field consisted 
of parts of the regions inhabited hy the Hottentot and Bushmen 
tribes, had for a series of years extraordinary difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and seems to have been sometimes on the eve of being relin- 
guished i in despair. The disorganized state of the tribes, their ever- 
occurring conflicts, their frequent indiscriminate devastations, and 
the all but universal hostility to the reception of Christian prac- 
tices and doctrines, were circumstances in the highest degree dis- 
couraging to the promoters and agents of the Bechuana mission. 
But at length a long-desired change seems to have set in, and with 
the manner of a general movement, in which not a few who have 
gone forward, have given evidence that they will not slide back. 

In 1829, a regular place of worship was opened at one station, 
and several candidates for baptism approved of and received. ‘ The 
commencement made, although on a very small scale compared with 
those mighty movements recorded in the overthrow of idolatry in 
some of the islands of the South Seas, was, nevertheless, what we 
had for many a long year ardently desired to see with our eyes, and 
to hear with our ears.” The missionaries also found realized what 
they had anticipated with regard to outward change,—viz., that it 
corresponded with the new professions. _‘ Those who were baptized, 
had previously procured decent raiment.” ‘Hitherto a sewing school 
had been uncalled for, the women’s work being that of building 
houses,” &c., while the ‘lords of the creation ‘‘had from time im- 
memorial added to their pursuits the exercise of sewing their gar- 
ments, which, from their durability and scanty supply, was anything 
but a laborious work.” Mrs. Moffat was the superintendent of the 
sewing school. But the scarcity of materials was at first a serious 
impediment, the station being far bey ond the reach of traders, and 
“six hundred miles from a market town.” 

Not only did nakedness become shameful, but many of the natives 
who came more immediately under the external influence of the 
mission at the Kuruman, the name of Mr. Moffat’ principal station, 
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began to adopt those modes of comfort, cleanliness, and convenience, 
which they had formerly viewed only as the peculiarities of a strange 
people. External improvement has continued to make progress, 
together with an increasing anxiety for instruction. Very interest- 
ing, indeed, are the ev idences detailed by the missionary of an onward 
civilization ; ; while he speaks with deep gratitude and strong assur- 
ance relative to the change of heart of not a few of the formerly be- 
nighted people. Por tions of scripture, and also pieces of an elemen- 
tary and devotional character, have been translated into the lan- 
guage of the Bechuanas, and which a considerable number of them 
have been taught to read. More missionaries have been added ; and 
more sewing-school mistresses. A printing-press, type, paper, and 
ink, have also been obtained. These are points upon which many 
details will be found in thevolume before us; while there are others, 
such as the building of an additional place of worship, with the 
prospect of being regularly resorted to by eager and tractable in- 
quirers, that are highly gratifying. We quote a passage to wind up 
our very bald outline of the progress of civilization and of Christi- 
anity among the Bechuanas. 


Large additions of Bechuanas to the church at Grigua Town have already 
been noticed; and in 1838, great accessions were made to that of the Kuruman, 
under the very efficient and assiduous superintendence of Mr. Edwards, the 
number of readers connected with the mission had increased in equal ratio ; 
while the Infant School, commenced and carried on by Mrs, Edwards, with the 
assistance ofa native girl, gave the highestsatisfaction. The peoplemade rapid 
advances in civilization; some purchasing waggons, and breaking in their oxen 
for those labours which formerly devolved onthe female sex. The use of clothing 
became so general that the want of a merchant was greatly felt, to supply the 
demands for British commodities. This induced us to invite Mr. D. Hume, 
in whom we placed implicit confidence, who had already made much with the 
natives, and travelled a great distance into the interior, to take up his constant 
abode on the station for that purpose. He built himself a house, and the 
measure has succeeded beyond our expectations. Mr. H. has also rendered a 
very considerable amount of gratuitous labour, in assisting the late Mr. Hugh 
Millen, in raising the walls of the chapel, and subsequently in finishing it. 
The place of worship was so far in readiness, that it was opened in November, 
1838. This was a deeply interesting occasion to all, and especially to the 
missionaries, and the church which has been gathered from among the heathen. 
Between eight and nine hundred entered those walls, now sacred to the service 
of Jehovah. 


This moral revolution as well as industrial and physical improve- 
ment, may be in some measure computed and estimated, if, ere dis- 
missing Mr. Moffat’s volume, we contrast the condition onal appear- 
ance of the people at the Kuruman station, with a people, a division 
of Zoolus called Matabele, the name of whee king was Moselekatse. 
This ruler had heard some accounts, extraordinary to him, of the 
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white men and the new teachers, and sent two of his chiefs for the 
purpose of obtaining a more particular knowledge of such strange 
persons. On the arrival of these envoys at the missionary station,” 
they were astounded beyond measure with everything they saw, and 
as they, according to the custom of their nation, were in a state of 
nudity, their appearance very much shocked the comparatively delicate 
feelings of the Bechuanas, barbarians as they were.” ‘The visitors, 
however, most cheerfully ‘allowed themselves to be clothed, for the 
sake of propriety ; and were shown every mark of attention, which was 
received with a politeness to which we had been entirely unac- 
customed among the Bechuanas.” ‘‘ The smith’s forge filled them 
with admiration and astonishment,” in an especial fda “You 
are men, we are but children,” said one; while the other observed, 
“ Moselekatse must be taught all these things.” <A looking- 
glass amusingly perplexed them. But “ nothing appeared to strike 
them so forcibly as the public worship in our chapel.” They were 
inquisitive about everything, ‘‘ and were surprised to find that the 
hymns we sung were not war songs.” 

Mr. Moflat accompanied these envoys back to their own country, 
travelling in waggons. Much of the region passed through reminded 
the missionary of Scotia’s hills, dales, and streams. “It was a 
country once covered with a dense population.” But Moselekatse 
was an African Napoleon; a terribly savage warrior, the beau ideal 
of a cruel tyrant, who was served and obeyed with the most abject 
parasitism. In the course of the journey, the particulars of which 
are full of interest, Mr. Moffat’s attention was one day arrested by 
a “beautiful and gigantic tree standing in a defile leading into an 
extensive and woody ravine, between a high range of mountains.” 
The tree was found to be inhabited by several families. ‘“‘ I ascended 
by the notched trunk, and found, to my amazement, no less than 
seventeen of these aérial abodes, and three others unfurnished. On 
reaching the topmost hut, about thirty feet from the ground, I 
entered and sat down. Its only furniture was the hay which covered 
the floor, a spear, a spoon, and a bowl full of locusts.” Many 
abodes appeared i in the country which by artificial means were ele- 
vated several feet above the ground, to escape the lions. 

Having, after a long journey, arrived at the out-posts of Mosele- 
katse’s dominions, Mr. Moffat was desirous to return, ‘‘ having now 
brought them (the envoys) thus far, and, according to the phraseology 
of the country, placed them among, or behind, the shields of their 
nation.” This was an alarming proposal ; for, said one of them, 
“ Father, you have been our guardian. We are yours. You love 
us, and will you leave us?” and pointing to certain mountains, 
“ yonder,” he added, ‘‘ dwells the great Moselekatse, and how shall 
we approach his presence, if you are not with us. If you love us, 
save us, for when we shall have told our news, he will ask why 
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our conduct gave you pain to cause your return; and before the 
sun descend, on the day we see his face, we shall be ordered out for 
execution, because you are not.” The missionary went on, discover- 
ing on every hand indications of former prosperity, nay signs of 
immense labour and perseverance, in the ruins around caused by 
the grinding despotism of the king, and his depopulating wars. 

At length the waggons approached close to the capital of the sable 
monarch. “There,” said one of his ambassadors, pointing to the 
town, “there dwells the great king Pezoolu, Heaven, (one of his 
titles) the Elephant, the Lion’s paw,” following up these titles with 
ascriptions of extravagant praise. Having come to the centre of the 
town, “all was silent as the midnight hour, while the men were 
motionless as statues. Eyes only were seen to move, and there was 
a rich display of fine white teeth.” The war-song burst forth, “ till 
out marched the monarch from behind the lines, followed by a num- 
ber of men bearing baskets and bowls of food. He came up to us, 
and having been instructed in our mode of salutation, gave each a 
clumsy but hearty shake of the hand.” ‘The land,” he said, ‘is 
before you; you are come to your son.” He looked upon the 
“moving houses,” the waggons, “with unutterable surprise ; and 
this man, the terror of thousands, drew back with fear, as one in 
doubt as to whether they were not living creatures.” <A great 
mystery was, “‘how the large band of iron surrounding the felloes 
of the wheel came to be in one piece without end or joint.” One of 
the ambassadors said, ‘‘ I saw that very hand,” pointing to Mr. Mof- 
fat’s, “cut these bars of iron, take a piece off one end, and then 
join them as you now see them.” A minute inspection ensued to 
discover the welded part. ‘‘ Does he give medicine to the iron?” 
was the monarch’s inquiry. 

The great king plentifully supplied the missionary and his party; 
and to demonstrate his royal and courteous benignity, he gave a ball. 
He ‘took his stand in the centre of an immense circle of his soldiers, 
numbers of women being present, who with their shrill voices and 
clapping of hands took part in the concert. About thirty ladies 
from his harem with long white wands marched to the song back- 
ward and forward on the outside of the ranks, their well lubricated 
shining bodies being too weighty for the agile movements which 
characterized the matrons and damsels of lower rank. ‘They sang 
their war-songs, and one composed on occasion of the visit of the 
strangers, gazing on and adoring with trembling fear and admiration 
the potentate in the centre, who stood and sometimes regulated the 
motions of thousands by the movement of his head, or the raising or 
depression of his hand.” 

This tyrant of the desert must be seen in a position or two, and 
then we shall part from him :— 


He drew near to the spot where I stood, with some attendants, bearing 
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dishes of food; the two chiefs who had been at the Kuruman were with me ; 
but on the approach of their sovereign, they bowed and withdrew. 
Moselekatse, placing his left hand on my shoulder, and his right on his breast, 
addressed me in the following language :—** Machabane,”’ (the name of his 
father,) ** I call you such, because you have been my father: you have made 
my heart as white as milk. Milk is not white to-davy—my heart is white. 
J] cease not to wonder at the love of a stranger! You never saw me before; 
but you love me more than my own people!” 


Of course, some allowance will be given to Mr. Moffat’s free 

translation; but his colloquies abound with eloquence whenever he 
represents Moselekatse’s royal discourse. Aha! here is character :— 
“ W herever he was seated, or wherever he slept, a number of syco- 
phants, fantastically dressed, attended him, whose business was to 
march, jump, and dance about, sometimes standing adoring his 
person, then manceuvring with a stick, and vociferating the mighty 
deeds of valour performed by himself.” ‘* He had carried his arms 
far into the tropics, where, however, he had more than once met his 
equal; and on one occasion, of six hundred warriors, only a handful 
returned, to be sacrificed, merely because they had not conquered, 
or fallen ‘with their companions.”” Napoleon indeed! 

One passage more out of several equally significant and striking :— 

He came to me, attended by a party of his warriors, who remained a short 
distance from us, dancing and singing. Their yells and shouts, their fantastic 
leaps, and distorted gestures, would have impressed a stranger with the idea 
that they were more like a company of fiends than men. Addressing me, he 
said, * Tam aking; but you are Machabane, and I am come to sit at your 
feet for instruction.” This was seasonable; for my mind had just been occu- 
pied in contemplating the miseries of the savage state. I spoke much on 
man’s ruin and man’s redemption. ‘ Why,” heasked, “are you so earnest 
that abandon all war, and not kill men?” Look on the human bones which 
lie scattered over your dominions, was my reply! They speak in awful 
language! * * * * You say,” he added, ‘* that the dead will rise again.” 
My remarks on this subject were startling in the ears of a savage. 


But if we go on at this rate we shall have to copy out as much as 
would fill a number of the Review Ww and therefore without more 
words, than to say that the volume is well illustrated with wood- 
cuts, &c. we close this deeply interesting contribution to the 
archives of Christian missions. 
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Art. VI—The Life and Defence of the Conduct and Principles of the 
Venerable and Calumniated Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London. 
By a Tracrartan Britisu Critic. Seeley and Burnside. 


Tus is an able and witty book; the author while affecting to de- 
fend the “ bloody” bishop, and to consider the *‘ Best Mode of again 
iy hanging the Religion of this Nation,” embodying what he regards to 
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be the Puseyite doctrines, and showing them to be identical with 
those which were in force during the reign of Mary. The opinions 
and the history of Bonner are closely traced, and his actions, if not 
wholly defended, are dexterously extenuated, soas to represent him 
to have been a consistent and noble. character ,—a man having the 
blunt honesty of a true Englishman, with he 2 sanctity of an apos- 
tolic theologian. The Tractarian’s shafts are levelled with groat force 
and skill: one can hardly think that he is not honest and sincere in 
his apologetic and affirmatory discourse; while the general fairness 
of his strictures have much of the downy smoothness of the divine. 
In short, the work appears to us to be a powerful and pungent piece 
of sarcasm, that will damage the new-fangled Oxford divinity more 
effectually than an intemperate assault, however well supported by 
argument and facts, could have accomplished. Of course the Monthly 
Review expresses no opinion on the merits of the contested points, 
but speaks merely in a critical capacity of the literary characteris- 
tics of the publication. One or two passages will bear out our 
general eulogy, and display the Tractarian’s adroitnessin the use of 
a weapon that is by turns the small sword and the claymore. We 
follow a contemporary journal's taste when we select Bonner relative 
to the authority of the Romish priesthood. 

The authority, dignity, and creative power of the priesthood. 

The next anecdote or fact related of Bonner meets with the most cordial 
approbation hoth of myselfand my friends The whole of oursystem, and the 
whole of Bonner’s system, as applied by his and our friends, rests upon the 
divine authority of the Christian priesthood. Neither shall I quote any pas- 
sage to vindicate the eulogy of Bonner at the Convocation in 15543; when he 
affirmed that “priests and elders be worthy of all men to be worshipped, for the 
dignities’ sake which they have of God—as in Matt. xvi. ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall loose upon earth shall be loosed in heaven.’” Why shall I hesitate to 
praise Bonner for this declaration? Jf, as my friend Froude, so often quoted, 
affirms, we have the power “to make the body and blood of Christ,” then, as 
Bonner goes on to say, a priest is like the Virgin Mary: as she conceived 
Christ, the priest makes him. Marv by five words did conceive Christ: the 
priest by five words makes hisvery body. Other things he adds; and he 
concludes that ‘‘ the dignity of priests passes the dignity of angels, because 
there is no power given by the angels to make the bo'ly of Christ. The least 
priest on earth may do that which the highest angel cannot do in heaven. 
Ol! worshipful dignity of priests, in whose head the Son of God i is, as in the 
womb of the Virgin, incarnate! wherefore priests are to be honoured before all 
kings, princes, and nobles, A priest is higher than a king, happier than an 
angel, maker of his Creator.’ Such are the words of Bonner. The U!tra- 
Protestant may deride them, but that Tractarian will never deny their justice, 
who believes that the priest can make the body and blood of Christ. This 
Froude believed; this Bonner believed. If I love Froude, why shall I not dare 
with him to love, to admire, to vindicate this our dear Bonner. 


Martyrdom and its heroes. 
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Another object of Bonner, of his coadjutors, of the Queen, the Government, 
the Council, and the Clergy, was the restoration of the prayers for the dead, 
which I have shown in my Tracts to have been common to all the ancient 
liturgies, without one exception ; though I confess that it does not appear to 
be supported by the Scriptures either of the Old or of the New Testament. 
We are most anxious to restore this practice. It is sanctioned by tradition. 
It was tanght in the first Prayer-book of King Edward; and we have urged 
many arguments, which I shall not here repeat, to convince the people of its 
antiquity, and, I was about to say, of its usefulness, but as this is rather 
difficult, T shall only say of its adaptation to the affections of human nature 
and of its gratifving the imagination, though without commending itself to 
the reason, which derives its instruction from the inspired revelation of the 
written Scriptures, and not from the uninspired opinions of the unwritten 
tradition. So it is, however, that we both advocate the doctrine that the “dead 
in Christ obtain additional joys and satisfactions from the pravers of their 
brethren ;” and if this also is Popery, I confess that we are Papists; though 
indeed it is not necessary to make this confession in the present instance, for our 
not praying for the dead is an omission only. The Church of England “ nowhere 
restrains her children from praying for their departed friends.” ‘ Will you have 
nobody to pray for you when you be dead?” said Bonner to Hawkes, whom he burnt, 
“No, surely,” was the answer, ‘‘ unless you prove the doctrine by the Scrip- 
tures ;” an answer which Gardiner dec'ared in another instance deserved the 
fire ; for he who professed his belief in the Scriptures only, announced himself 
to be an heretic, and was only fit for damnation. “Will you not grant the 
praver of a righteous man to prevail? ” rejoined Bonner. ‘“* Yes ” was the 
answer, “for the living, not forthe dead.” “ Not for the dead!” exclaimed 
Bonner, in contempt and surprise. Hawkes was burnt; and never, J must 
say, did the Ultra-Protestant cause produce a nobler victim. ‘Give us a 
token, when vou are burning in the flames,” said one of his Ultra-Protestant 
friends, “ whether the pain be so great that it is not possible therein to keep 
the mind quiet and patient.” ‘I will do so,” said the sufferer: ‘If the rage 
of the pain be endurabie and may be borne, I will lift up my hands above my 
head towards heaven before I die.” And he did so. When his powers of 
speech had ceased, when his skin had shrivelled like burning parchment on 
his writhing body, and his fingers had been consumed by the fire, he lifted up 
the stumps of his arms, made an effort to clasp the wreck of his limbs together, 
and thus, like the witnesses whom St. Paul enumerates, “ he quenched the 
violence of fire.” There was a sense in which the old promise was fulfilled, 
“When thou walkest through the fire I will be with thee, and the flames shall 
not kindle upon thee.” But I am talking like an U!tra-Protestant. 


Contrasts and parallels: 


When John Newman, an ancestor, I believe, of my illustrious friend at Ox- 
ford, but who, I think, was more of a Protestant than my friend, defended his 
refusing to be reconci'ed to the Church of Rome, he professed to have been 
convinced by the teaching of the preachers for seven years, in the time of 
King Edward, that their view of the Catholic Church was correct. I cannot 
learn from my friend's books, whether he agrees most with his martyred an- 
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cestor or with Bishop Bonner. But of this I am sure, that John Newman of 
Maidstone, in the reign of Mary, who was burnt by Bonner at Tenterden, 
was much more of an Ultra-Protestant than his descendant John Newman, of 
Oriel College, Oxford, Vicar of St. Mary's; and I am sure also that the 
opinions of John Newman, who was burnt, on transubstantiation, are further 
from the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and [ must say also, are more 
intelligible, than the opinions of the Oriel John Newman on the same subject, 
lately published ; but I hail it as one peculiar sign of the times, that an 
Oxford teacher, clergyman, and (till he actually becomes a member of the 
Church of Rome) a Protestant clergyman, should rejoice the hearts of m 
brethren of Rome, by endeavouring to reconcile the abjuration of the doctrines 
of transnbstantiation with some other novel, not ciearly defined notion of the 
same doctrine. The mocern John Newman is a more voluminous theologian 
than his ancestor. The faith of the latter shone bright in the fire of his 
martyriom. The faith of the former, as a Protestant, gleams obscurely in the 
smoke of his writings. The latter appeals to Scripture—the former to the 
Church and to the Scripture. The modern Oxford John Newman, speaking 
theoretically, assures us that the Church of Rome alone, amid all the errors 
and evils of her practical system, has given free scope to the feelings of awe, 
mystery, reverence, devotedness, tenderness, and other feelings, which may be 
especially called Catholic. The former Maidstone, or Tenterden John New- 
man, understood experimentally, the real meaning of these kind and courteous 
words. Full scope was given to his feelings of awe, when he gazed with 
mournful firmness on the fire which burnt him. Deep was the feeling of 
mystery which Rome inspired, when he endeavoured to comprehend the doctrine 
of the sacrainent, and the possible connexion between the truth of transub- 
stantiation and the fagots of Smithfield. The feeling of reverence he certainly 
did not experience so singularly as his descendant of Oriel; neither was the 
devotedness of John Newwan, senior, to the Church of Rome, equal to the 
devotedness of the modern John Newman, junior. With respect to the feelings 
of tenderness with which Rome inspired John Newman, senior, he certainly 
did not at all understand the tenderness which bound him to the stake, set 
fire to the fagots, and consumed him to ashes. But with respect to the feelings 
of tenderness with which Rome inspired John Newman junior, he possibly 
imputes that to Rome which he may owe to the Ultra- Protestant laws, which 
he so thoroughly despises; for he may be assured that the tenderness which 
Rome now displays to the Protestants, who hate the word “ Protestant,” and 
pay court to Rome without marrying the lady, is very different from the 
tenderness it might exert towards them if the strong hand of the Protestant 
laws did not direct and regulate the manifestation of its love. 


Bonner’s history, we think, admits of ingenious interpretation. 
He may cr he may not have ‘been an Atheist; he may have been 
regardless of consequences, or politic under the guise of rashness; 
he may have taken pleasure in shedding blood in the most horrid 
fashion for the sake of a ferocious gratification, or he may have been 
unwillingly urged by the Queen's insatiable bigotry; and he may 
have from innate religious scruples refused the oath of supremacy to 
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Elizabeth, although he took a similar obligation to Henry; there 
being certain points of theological difference involved in the pro- 
fession of the daughter as compared with the creed of the father. 
We say, according to the evidence and reports concerning the bishop, 
he may have been one or other of these characters, just as the in- 
genious interpretation by a biographer may regard the alleged facts. 
But be this as it may, one thing is clear,—the Tractarian in the Bri- 
tish Critic has, with admirable tact, pushed the doctrines of the Ox- 
ford divines to their extreme bearings, and shown these dogmas to 
be essentially the same as were maintained and put into practical 
force at the Smithfield burnings; and this too without dwelling with 
a vulgar and morbid gouwé on the harrowing tragedies that were en- 
acted in those memorable days of Rome’s vengeance. 

This said Puseyism is a subject which admits of some curious in- 
quiries, even in a journal like the Monthly Review, which has for a 
series of years been careful to eschew all streng and party-coloured 
theological opinions. It is for example, a fitting time for us to ask, 
what has occasioned the rise and spread of the peculiar views to which 
we have just alluded ? To what causes are we to ascribe the state- 
ment and inculcation of doctrines, against which some of the most 
illustrious andmemorable men in the English establishment so loudly 
and indignantly protest? How is it, that in reformed England, in a 
Protestant university, and in the nineteenth century, dogmas should 
be propounded which would lead us back, as many think, to the iron 
and fiery times of Papal absolutism ? , 

We think sundry general ideas may be thrown out in answer to 
these questions, which will help to explain the phenomena, without 
at all compromising ourselves relative to the abstract merits of the 
theological points at issue. 

One ground for the appearance, or rather re-appearance, of the 
doctrines in question, may be found in human nature itself. The 
Oxford writers are the representatives of a class of men that worship 
the Past,—that repose upon antiquity, authority, and precedents,— 
that linger among the monuments of the mighty and of the sainted 
dead. A considerable measure of this conservative spirit is one of 
the elements of the English character. Indeed, the well-being of 
the British empire may depend on this earnest love of the Past. 

Among the features in the present aspect of the Protestant world, 
we may reckon the increasing attention that is paid to the early his- 
tory of the Christian Church. Were it only the indulgence of a 
generous curiosity, this would be one of the most rational and in- 
teresting indulgences of the nowledge-seeking faculty that can be 
imagined. To ponder veritable history of any kind is much better 
than to listen to the most enchanting fictions. And what can be 
more desirable than to study the record of the early struggles of 
the Church, and of its infant efforts towards the systematic develop- 
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ment of Christian doctrine, and then, on its application of the doe- 
trine itself, whether wisely or not, in the early formation of Christian 
life and Christian institutions ? 

It is not, however, a mere indulgence of curiosity. Good may 
come of it in many ways. For, next to the study of the Bible it- 
self, what can promise more for the correct understanding of the 
truth it contains, than an accurate knowledge of the ways in which 
those truths have been understood, in diverse ages and by diverse 
kinds of men? ‘The study of the antiquities of the church, we con- 
tend, has a purifying as well as a conservative influence. 

The perversion of the Protestant principle of free discussion seems 
to account in a measure, for the recent developments of the Oxford 
Tractarians. ‘They have seen, as they represent, the evils of dissent; 
have gazed on the bitter conflicts of nonconformists, battling for the 
right of free discussion,—for the privilege, every man for himself, of 
intepreting the Bible. The Oxford fellow stands aghast at the ter- 
rible wars which the followers of Westley and Whitfield have waged, 
one with another,—at the vagaries of the Congregationalist, the 
Baptist, the sturdy disciple of John Knox, &c. But when he comes 
to seek for the source of all these contendings, he finds it in the doc- 
trine of the great Wittemberg reformer,—viz., the right, inalienable, 
of every man, to read and expound the Bible as he pleases. This 
to the true Tractarian is the secret of the everlasting din of the dis- 
senting warriors. ‘The Protestant principle in his eye is therefore 
wrong: men have not the right of private judgment. They must 
sit, docile learners, at the feet of their gray-headed mother. Such 
seems to be the course of reasoning by which the High-Churchman 
of Oxford is led to denounce what he terms the right of private 
judgment; such his observation of facts, which leads him to repose 
more complacently than before, on the bosom of the holy and apos- 
tolic church; although the liberal Protestant maintains that the 
quarrels of the Dissenters have thrown him off his guard,—have in- 
duced him to reason from the perversion of a principle; gathering 
up the abuses of a good thing, and on them building his theory. 
When all sects, except his own dear communion, and even some 
small fragments of that, are contending with each other, as though 
Christianity itself were at stake, he looks around for a firm and a 
centrical footing; nor is he satisfied until he has established more 
strongly than ever, that the Church is the only authorized expounder 
of God's truth. One extreme, say moderate men, has produced its 
opposite. 

Another cause of the new movement at Oxford may be found in 
the Episcopal church itself. To a certain extent this movement falls 
m with the genius of the establishment. The tendency of the Tracts 
is to exalt the authority of the bishops, to magnify their office. Now, 

it is not in human nature to be speedily displeased with what pro- 
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motes one’s own dignityand spiritual power. And thusmay perhaps 
be explained the silence of the majority of the English prelates with 
— to the Oxford views, if not their tacit approval. Besides, it 

is pretty evident that the teachings of the Tractarians are steadily 
undermining the evangelical system, a result which will not be dis- 
countenanced by several of the dignitaries of the English church. 
True, it is alleged, that fasts, penances, and reliance on tradition are 
threatening to be substituted; and therefore it might be expected 
that a bold stand would be made by the bishops against these deci- 
dedly Romish reforms. The truth however, appears to be that the 
dignitaries found themselves very delicately situated ; and that while 
they are averse to proceed to strong expressions of condemnation of 
gentlemen so closely identified with an ancient institution, which 
requires to be religiously venerated and defended, there is a home- 
speaking and most comfortable doctrine upheld by these same 
Oxford authorities, viz., that the present bishops are the heirs and 
representatives of the apostles by successive transmission of the pre- 
rogative of being so, every link in the chain being known from St. 
Paul to the present metropolitans. 

Some of the opponents of the Tractarians have expressed their 
surprise that the doctrines in question should emanate from Oxford. 
But these persons must have forgotten that this venerable university 
was founded in the palmiest days of the papal supremacy, and that 
it received such privileges as the see of Rome claimed the power of 
conferring ; and it is well known that it has retained many of the 
features of the times of its foundation. It has steadily resisted all 
innovations. It is a cloistered establishment. It is shut out in a 
great measure from the social world. Its learned doctors cannot but 
sympathize with the tenets of “ancient Christianity,” in respect to 
the greater purity of the virgin state. Having resided long in a 
university which has been fixed to her moorings almost a thousand 
years; conversant with the dim and the shadowy past; reminded 
at every corner and in every leaf of the statute book of a remote and 
revered antiquity ; cut off, in a great measure, from the charms of the 
living world, how otherwise can it be than that such men should 
idolize the fathers and cling to the apostolical succession, speak 
tenderly of monks and nuns, and cry out against the degenerate and 
stirring times in which they are called to live and toil? The move- 
ment is, in part, owing to the place where the movers live. 

But, not to pursue this inquiry further, and that we may avoid 
committing ourselves by any harsh or sweeping allegations, we shall, 
ere concluding, recur to an idea already advanced by us, viz. with 
regard to the revival of the study of christian antiquities, and to 
wh ch gladdening feature of recent times in England, the Oxford 
movement has contributed. The fathers in the” Latin and Greek 
originals begin to be carefully consulted, and many dusty folios to be 
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opened. And in proof of this fact, we need only allude to the in- 
creasing number of works on the early history of the church. 
During the last age, science, in distinction from profound literature, 
engrossed far the greater share of studious toil in Kurope, with the 
exception of Germany; and the mournful cry was, that learning was 
perishing from the earth. Now, however, the prospect is that liter- 
ature will ere long stand in her full strength by the side of her sister 
science. 

Peace now so long enjoyed between the most enlightened nations, 
may be regarded as the chief cause of this relative change. Amid 
wars and rumours of wars, the mind of whole kingdoms becomes 
ferocious, and ceases to care, and next to know, about the pursuits of 
peaceful, leisurely learning, acquiring an unnatural anxiety concern- 
ing those arts and branches which directly or indirectly relate to war. 

France, for example, once so distinguished for both sacred and 
profane learning, is a living proof of what the spirit of war can do in 
this part of its devastating sphere. Peculiarly is this true in regard 
to religious literature. England, too, deeply felt the like effects ; 
although Germany was saved from them,—so far as she was saved at 
all, partly by her division into small kingdoms, which could hope for 
no martial glory; but chiefly by what is otherwise a calamity, the 
despotic sway of her sovereigns, allowing no scope for the common 
mind to become absorbed in political concerns. Hence it is, in no 
small degree, that Germany kept on her literary career ; and, when 
emerging from the wars of the last age, was foundso far in advance of 
the rest of the world. And now in these peaceful days, time and 
ample opportunities are afforded for disseminating through other 
nations, the accumulated and accumulating fruits of German acqui- 
sition. ‘This propitious change is particularly manifest in the 
departments of biblical criticism and ecclesiastical history. 

A powerful cause of the increased attention to the history, espe- 
cially to the antiquities, of the church, as well as to biblical criticism, 
is found in the controversies without and within its limits,— between 
rival sects, and also in the grand contest which she has to wage 
against her infidel foes. In the meantime almost every sect has 
advanced with the rapid advance of population; and their individual 
increase is carefully registered, and loudly heralded in_ periodical 
reports, as though each thought it would ere long take the lead and 
fill the land. But this is not all; nearly all these sects are rapidly 
rising into eminence in regard to lear ning. ‘This is afact with some 
that formerly gloried in their ignorance, but which now have their 
theological seminaries. <A resort to this additional and legitimate 
source of argument will ultimately have its benign and elevating 
effect on every sect. 

But Christians have controversies from without, that demand an 
acquaintance with the doctrines and usages of the early church. 
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Infidels of every class, from Celsus and Porphyry down to your 
Voltaires, Humes,and Gibbons, have delighted to assail C hristianity 
within the citadel of her own literature. Generally they hate the 
scriptures and Christianity, too bitterly, to study them enough to 
learn even their more plausible points of assault. But history is often 
their delight, as it has been so extensively their triumphant boast. 
To glean ‘the scandal of the church and her inconsistencies, and place 
them in their most rev olting attitudes, and then charge the whole on 
Christianity itself, has been their favourite and most ‘succesfal mode 
of warfare. Now, these contests, whether from within or without, 
will not be merely so much matter for unmitigated regret, should 
ihey result in burning the hay and stubble in the fabric of ever y sect 
and of the whole church. ‘To this end may the Oxford mov ement 
contribute ! 
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Art. VII. 
1. Josephine, a Poem in Three Parts, and Other Pieces. By FRaNcEs 
M. Karon. Whittaker. 
2. Poems. By Atrrep TENNYson. 2 vols. Moxon. 
3, Eva, a True Story, of Light and Darkness, §c. By Sir Knwarp 
L. Butwer, Bart. Saunders and Otley. 


JOSEPHINE and the Other Poems is a youthful production, we learn 
from the preface, and by one who comes forward with a beautiful 
trembling modesty. ‘The songstress is an islander, Guernsey claim- 
ing her, it appears, as a daughter: and a gifted aswell as sweetly ac- 
complished damsel she is; having fallen too upon the theme, which 
forms the principal feature of her volume, with felicitous effect and 
promise. Spirit and gracefulness characterize the poem; while the 
principal events in the life of Josephine, from the Gipsy’s prediction 
at Martinique to her death at Malmaison, are given naturally and 
most touchingly. It is pleasant to welcome an aspirant like Miss 

“aton. Indeed, had her debut been made a quarter of a century 
ago, the probability i is, that we should now have been naming her in 
connexion with poets belonging to an era when but few attempted 
the rhyming art, and when those few seldom invoked the muse, un- 
less after timid preparation and with something like an adequate 
sense of the dignity and delicacy of the tuneful calling. Is not this 
a sweet and animated opening ? 


Sweet evening falls o’er Martinico’s bay, 

And to her shores the dancing waters play,— 
Play in their mightiest gladness, as the breeze 
Curls the light foam o’er ail the neighb’ring seas, 
The monarch sun has just resigned his sway, 

But leaves his glory lingering with the day ; 
Golden and purple clouds,—his gorgeous train 
Lit by his parting glorv—yet remain. 
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It is the hour, while yet the heavens are bright, 
When soft’ning shades declare th’ approaching night, 
The love-bird carols forth his latest vows, 

And seeks his home among the palm-tree boughs. 
The sable children of that lovely land, 

Resign the task of each Jaborious hand, 

And from the grounds which all their cares employ, 
Come forth, a welcome respite to enjoy.— 

But see, where yon high tamarind lifts its head— 
Where its green leaves their soft cool shadows shed— 
Where the rude bench invites the wearied guest, 
To nature’s kindest offering—peaceful rest— 

And the fair rivulet runs glancing by, 

Murmuring its music to the bright blue sky ; 
There to that fairy spot, with beauty bright, 

The young girls hasten on a summer’s night, 

And weaving buds for many an amorous spell, 
Their hopes, their sorrows, and their counsels tell. 
Ah! what a world of chequered lights and shades, 
Lies in your hearts, ye simple Indian maids. 

The passing stranger, as he marks the scene, 
Each untold history may lightly glean. 

The languid step, the drooping saddened eye, 
That sparkles sometimes into brilliancy, 

But sinks more quickly than that fire was lit,— 
Say can he doubt the tale that there is writ ? 

The “ ower true tale” of love, when hope is dead, 
The rose of life with all its colours fled ! 

Poor Indian maid! Time, with effacing art, 

Alone shall calm the memories of thy heart ; 
And from their home those treasured visions steal, 
Teaching his thankless Jesson—not to feel. 

By thy side, sad one, Jaughsa gayer thing, 

A maiden bright with all the hues of spring. 

Her voice is music, and its joyous tone 

The echoes borrowing, give back as their own: 
Her form is tall, her brow serene and high, 

The heavens have lent their colours to her eye ; 
And as amid her darker friends she stands, 
Though many taller, she alone commands ; 

And her fair skin, which stranger birth betrays, 
Tells, as it glows, how well she loves their praise! 
Such are the pair, who now beneath the tree 
Whisper of friendship and fidelity, 

And though one doubt such things indeed can be, 
’Tis hers to treasure up the fallacy. 

Hers to rely, to trust, to love, to hope, 

To doubt, to tremble, and forgotten droop. 
Slightly apart, a merrier group are seen, 

In joyous dance upon the flow’ry green : 
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Light flying steps, sure evidence of mirth, 

Scarce send a football to the verdant earth. 

And the gay flowers, their heads one moment bent, 
Shake their sweet bells and give a richer scent. 
Such is the picture—when my fitful tale 

Takes up its story in that peaceful vale. 


Miss Eaton is an adept in the choice and variety of 
Take a passage from the second part. 


Who weeps within that narrow cell ? 
Whose groans come on the air? 
As struggling grief and love disturb, 
Manhood’s firm voice of prayer? 

The slanting beam of garish day, 

Falls on the brow of Beauharnais ! 

And by its languid light is seen 

The agony of Josephine. 

The captives hours are numbered, 
Time for him hath nothing more, 

It shall not e’en the darkened day 
Or ghastly night restore! 

This very sun’s bright glowing ray, 


Lights thy last hour, de Beauharnais ! 


And thou sweet bride of other days, 
When life was glad and bright, 

The rose of his fair summer time, 
His “ sparkling star of light.” 

How doth thy love, thy faith, illume, 

That hour's deep misery and gloom! 

It is the ivy’s brightening smile, 
O’er ruin and decay, 

As clinging to the tottering pile, 

It breathes of summer all the while, 
Tho’ summer is away. 

A garland in the stormiest hour, 


That owns no season’s withering power, 


But ever twines its freshest leaves, 


Where most it loves, where most it grieves ; 


Oh! it were vain and sad to tell 
The sorrows of that last farewell— 
How vividly before them rose, 


Sweet scenes, sweet words, which long had slept ; 
As sparkling through their deepest woes, 


Came jewels, memory had kept, 
Like stars which in the darkest night 


Send forth their kindliest beams of light. 


‘** A moment, Josephine, to tears— 


To tenderness—to thoughts of thee,-—~ 


Then turn I where time disappears, 
In thy vast grasp, Eternity! 





measure. 
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Tomorrow’s generous gift shall be, 
A glorious immortality ! 
No thought is heavy on my heart, 

But that J go, and leave thee here ; 
Yet when I think of what thou art, 

I wondering ask, what shall I fear? 
Thy virtues shall outlive this hour, 
And smile beyond a murderer’s power— 
Fate hath a triumph yet for thee. 
Mid her bright leaves of destiny. 
Rememb’rest thou the gipsey’s tale, 

Ere yet I sought thy love, thy smile, 
And won to leave her sunny vale, 

The treasure of the Indian Isle ? 
Tnrn on me, sweet, one last caress, 
In thy soft voice, my last hour bless ; 
I would those sounds, those words should be 
As echoes in my memory, 
Breathing in spirit-tones of thee.” 


Jne passage more from this elegant poem. 


Softly o’er Malmaison’s sweet scene 
The young Spring threw her veil of green— 
Loosened the moss-encircled buds, 

Set free the many-voiced floods, 

Awoke her minstrels of the air 

To pour their choicest music there, 

And stole from Summer’s flowery store 
Blossoms she only brought before. 

But all in vain—that winning smile 
Might many a weary heart beguile,— 
Might many a home-bound pilgrim stay, 
Revived by its sweet gracious ray,— 
But not our sorrowing Josephine— 
Life is for her but what “ hath been.”’ 
Malmaison with its princely towers, 

Its hanging groves, its greenwood bowers, 
Hath but one gift her heart would crave, 
A silent, solitary grave. 


It is over!—they have laid her 
Where her spirit is at rest, 
And a humble tomb ina village church 
Suits her fallen fortunes best. 
Affection, love, and memory there 
Shall bending breathe the frequent prayer ; 
That grave their favourite home shall be 
An altar to fidelity; ; 
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There shall her “ destiny severe ” 

Ask sorrow’s sympathising tear! 

Oh! pause ye then, and while ye trace 
The lonely one’s last resting place, 

Ask peace for that much injured queen— 
The sorrow-stricken Josephine. 
Remember ye the searching woe 

Her kindly heart was doomed to know ? 
Remember ye the trial and strife 

That marked her short and chequered life ? 
Then, ere ye lightly turn away 

From the lone tomb, oh! kneeling pray, 
By mercy and by love forgiven, 

Sweet peace may be her fate in heaven. 
Soft be thy rest, sweet Josephine, 

Thou wast the genius of my tale, 

Its only charm thy name hath been, 

Now must its tuneless numbers fail. 
But if, recounting thy sad lot, 

I have for thee, called back the sigh, 
That speaks thy memory unforgot,— 
Rewarded is my minstrelsy, 

The harp’s light tunes may grateful die. 


The minor pieces have the same tasteful gentleness and feminine 
vivacity that distinguish the principal poem; and although greater 
compression, and a firmer reliance upon her own independent and 
original thoughts ought to characterize any future productions of this 
lady, yet these rare qualities will require leisure to mature, and pains- 
taking culture,—consisting of a fuller observation for herself, a 
deeper skill in the art of selecting images, and a broader intellectual 
development than can be expected from a person who has not 
counted many summers, which we take to be the fact with Frances 
M. Eaton. Great readiness at stringing harmonious verses together 
ought not to be indulged; for a writer having the jingling gift is 
extremely ready to attenuate merely other people’s fancies, and also to 
do nothing better than imitate the style of some third-rate rhymster. 

_ If one example belonging to our times can be quoted with more 
Justice than another, from amongst the tuneful tribe, of a person 
largely gifted with the poetic temperament, and giving the highest 
early promise of mastery in the poct’s art, having husbanded and 
cultivated his talents, with patience, judgment, and success, Mr. 
Tennyson, we think, may be pronounced to be that individual. It 
Is now a good many years since he first came suddenly before the 
public with a collection of lyrics that were surprising; the very faults 
Which checquered these effusions being such as no ordinary mind 
could have committed, and stamping the author to be a man of way- 
ward but splendid genius. Besides, the positive and original beauties 
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of these same early efforts blazoned their very objectionable oddities, 
and rendered them characteristic ofa daring will. 

The first of the volumes before us contains the poems that appeared 
some dozen years ago, and to which we have now been alluding, con- 
siderably pruned and improved; certain extravagancies being sub- 
dued, necessary omissions made, and alterations introduced. These 
processes might have been advantageously pursued to a greater 
extent; but as it is, the example is highly praiseworthy and will be 
salutary. The second volume presents to us new pieces; and these 
appear to us fully to bear out the early promise of the poet, and to 
evince a decided advancement during the interval, not only in the 
great essentials of his art, but to the vanquishment of some of his 
questionable peculiarities of other years; although we still find at 
times a recklessness of thought and expression, as if the author were 
over-conscious of his masses of wealth, and at others again quaint- 
nesses which savour of an affectation of originality, just as if origi- 
nality and affectation were not antagonistic things, utter contradic- 
tions. Butstill, what an amount of manly and right English thought 
swells in these new poems,—how much that is pure and picturesque, 
—simple and overpowering! The mere expressions are often 
steeped as it were in a poetic fount of delicious sweetness and sur- 
passing richness of flavour. Mr. Tennyson indeed appears in most 
instances to throw himself with a deep congenial heartiness into his 
subject, and with such an unction as makes it his own. It is there- 
fore with the more regret that one finds him now and then indulging 
a talent for wanton and wilful vagaries of words as well as of images 
and ideas. 

The new pieces are numerous and varied, partaking largely of the 
form of eclogue and lyric; but of very unequal length. Weneed not 
give the titles of many of them, seeing that no brief mode of charac- 
terizing each could convey any distinct notion of their quality. 
The best thing therefore for us to do, is to save further comment 
and to cite a few examples. And first, take several stanzas from 
‘Locksley Hall,” a poem full of genuine passion and powerful 
thinking, uttered with a commanding musie. A faithless mistress 
has blighted a noble heart ; and the present and the past riot within 
him :— 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands ; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 
And herwhisper throng’d my pulses with the fullness of the Spring. 


Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits rush’d together at the touching of the lips. 
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O my cousin shallow hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 


Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue! 


Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine! 


Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level dav by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay. 
As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 


What is this? his eyes are heavy: think not they are glazed with wine, 
Go to him: it is thy duty: kiss him: take his hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwought: 
Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand 
Better thou wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee with my hand! 


Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s disgrace, 
Roll’d in one another’s arms, and silent in a last embrace. 





Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth! 
Cursed be the social lies that warps us from the living truth! 


Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature's rule ! 
Cursed be the gold that gilds thestraiten’d forehead of the fool! % 


Well— tis well that I should bluster !—Hadst thou less unworthy proved— 
Would to God—for I had loved thee more than ever wife was loved. 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bitter fruit ? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the root. 


Never, tho’ my mortal summers to such length of years should come 
As the many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home, 


We now quote entire one of the smaller pieces. Was ever the 
story of Godiva thus loftily yet tenderly sung ?— 


I waited for the train at Coventry ; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this: 
Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
Cry down the past, not only we that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well, 
And loathed to see them overtax’d; but she 
Did more, and underwent, and overcame,— 
The woman of a thousand summers back, 
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Godiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry: for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers brought 
Their children clamouring, “If we pay we starve ;” 
She sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs alone, 
His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 
And pray’d him, “If they pay this tax, they starve.” 
Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 
“You would not let your little finger ache 
For such as these ?”—** But I would die,”’ said she. 
He laugh’d, and swore by Peter and by Paul: 
Then fillip’d at the diamond in her ear, 
“OQ ay, ay, ay, you talk!’’—** Alas!” she said. 
“ But prove me what it is I would not do.” 
And from a heart, as rough as Esau’s hand, 
He answer’d, “ Ride you naked thro’ the town, 
And I repeal it ;” and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 
So left alone, the passions of her mind, 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour, 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth, 
And bad him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition; but that she would loose 
The people: therefore as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No eye look down, she passing: but that all 
Should keep within, door shut and window barr’d. 
Then fied she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl's gift; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud ; anon she shook her head, 
And shower'd the rippled ringlets to her knees ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blazoa’d with armorial gold. 
Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity ; 
The deep air listen’d round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the sprout 
Had cunning eyes to see ; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses ; the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and over head 
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Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 

Not less thro’ all, bore up till, last, she saw 

The white-flower’d elder-thicket from the field 

Gleam thro’ the Gothic archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity ; 

, And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 

The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peep’d—but his eyes, before they had their will, 

Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head, 

And dropp’d before him. So the Powers, who wait 

On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused ; 

And she, that knew not, pass’d: and all at once, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 

Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 

One after one: but even thus she gain’d 

Her bower; whence re-issuing, robed and crown’d 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 











Take lastly the simple and pathetic ballad, entitled ‘‘The Lord of 


Burleigh ;’— 


In her ear he whispers gaily, 
‘* If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well.” 
She replies in accents fainter, 
“There is none I love like thee.” 
He is but a landscape painter, 
Anda village maiden she. 
| He to lips that fondly falter, 








Presses his without reproof}; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
| And they leave her father’s roof. 
f “ Tcan make no marriage present ; 
Little can I give my wife, 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
AndI love thee more than life.” 
They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses, 
Says to her that loves him well, 
“ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell.” 
So she goes by him attended, 
Hears him lovingly converse, 
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Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 
Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly! 
He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly, 
When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 
Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 
And beneath the gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before, 
Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 
When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. 
And, while now she wonders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
‘‘ All of this is mine and thine.” 
Here he lives in state and bounty, 
Lord of Burleigh, fair and free ; 
Nota lordin all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 
Her sweet face from brow to chin: 
As it were with shame she blushes, 
And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove: 
But he clasp’d her like a lover, 
And he cheer’d her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 
Though at times her spirits sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all the duties of her rank ; 
And a gentle consort made he, 
And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 
And the people loved her much. 
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But a trouble weigh'd upon her, — 
And perplex’d her night and morn, 
With the burden of a honour, 
Unto which she was not born. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 
As she murmur’d, ‘‘ Oh! that he 
Were once more that landscape painter, 
Which did win my heart from me !” 
So she droop'd and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side: 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 
Deeply mourned the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford town. 
And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said; 
‘¢ Bring the dress and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed.” 
Then her people softly treading 
Bore to earth her body drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest. 


Eva, a True Story, of Light and Darkness; the [ll-omened Mar- 
riage; and other Tales and Poems” by Sir E. L. Bulwer, fill a volume 
which presents its ambitious and celebrated author, if not in an en- 
tirely new phase of his aspirations and intellectual development, at 
least as taking a more determined stand in the poetic ranks, than 
what he now designates ‘‘the worthless rhymings of his youth” en- 
titled him to assume. The probability indeed is that Sir Edward, 
having occupied the highest station in prose fiction, and won that 
eminence by a gradual ascent and by a resolute and splendid perse- 
verance; and having traversed the upper regions to which we have 
alluded, with an affluent and gorgeous display, powerful and versa- 
tile, is now resolved to take the neighbouring heights of Parnassus 
by storm, and not to abate till he has achieved the conquest. And 
who can presume that he who aims so loftily and has already gained 
so many victories, will not reach an elevation but little short of his 
bounding aspirations, especially when it is considered that several 
of his grandest romancesare essentially poems, although not in verse ? 
Such we suppose, may be Sir Edward’s intent, such, perhaps his 
coming triumph. 

There is more of sparkle and individual character in these ‘Tales 
and Poems” than in Tennyson’s Lyrics and Idyls; and less of 
passion and picturesque description. But Sir Edward is not wanting 
in respect of the latter qualities, although it appears to us that there 
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is more of cynic bitterness and of satirical effort in his practical pic- 
tures and also fanciful creations, than can be discovered in the robust 
and as it were restrainless emotions of the other poet. 

Perhaps it is in the ‘‘I}l-omened Marriage” that Bulwer’s several 
poetic qualities appear most distinctly. ‘The tale, however, is not 
much to our mind; norareits incidents very probable or natural. In 
fact, it is constructed after a fashion that enables the writer to follow 
up some of his favourite notions, with regard to domestic life, and 
the mistakes and misunderstandings that divide the best natures as 
well as respecting the real character of sordid and worldly persons, 
who are permitted to mar the happiness of the confiding and the 
innocent. Harcourt, for example, is a lover whom wealth attracts, 
and who, on a reverse of the heroine’s father, judge’s it wise to kee 
aloof from the loving and unsuspecting Constance. But when her 
parent is restored to his former state through the good offices of a 
generous nobleman, who asks and receives the heroine’s consent to 
become his spouse, although against her secret prepossessions and 
from a sense of gratitude, the former lover returns, but all too late; 
for the marriage to the Earl has just been celebrated. Upon this, 
and the discovery of their several sentiments, it is resolved that the 
lady and her lord shall henceforth live as friends, to save appearances, 
but not as man and wife; this anomalouscondition giving the author 
opportunity to employ his weapons of wit and pungent satire as well 
as his powers of moving the tender feelings ; the speculation, gossip, 
and scandal of worldlings, contrasting with the secret and growing 
attachment of the high-souled and immaculate pair, who are at length 
made happy by a full and proper understanding of their reciprocal 
character, and also of the principles of the hollow Harcourt, who 
discloses his motives and purposes to a correspondent, in the 
folloming terms. 


Back to this land, where Merit starves, obscure, 
Where Wisdom says—* Be anything but poor,” 
Return’d,—my eyes the path to wealth explore, 

And straight I hear—* Constance is rich once more !” 
Thou know’st, my friend, with whata dexterous craft 
I ‘scap’d the cup a tenderer dupe had quafit ; 

For in the chalice Misery holds to life, 

What drop more nauseous—than a dowerless wife ? 
Yet she was fair, and gentle, charming—all 

That Man would make his partner—at a ball! 

And, for the partner of a life, what more ?— 

Plate at the board, a porter at the door! 

Love does not thrive on mutton, when ’tis cold— 
The zone of Venus, trust me, was of gold. 

Yes, she was rich, and oh, I loved her well ;— 

The wealth grew doubtful—fainter grew the spell ; 
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The wealth was lost—Love vanish’d with the ore ; 
Plutus returns—lo, Cupid as before ! 
“‘ But how,” thou ask’st, “will one, how soft sve’er, 
List to the Lover, voiceless for a year? 

And how explain—how”—why impute to thee 
Questions whose folly thy quick glance can see ; 

Who loves is ever glad to be deceived— 

Who lies the most is still the most believed. 

Somewhat I trust to Eloquence and Art, 

And where these fail—thank Heaven, she has a heart! 
More it disturbs me that some rumours run, 

That Constance, too, can play the Faithless one ; 

That, where round pastoral meads blue streamlets purl, 
Chloe has found a Thyrsis—in an Earl! 

And oh, that Ruthven! Hate is not for me; 

Who loves not, hates not—both bad policy! 

Yet could I hate, through all the earth I know 

But that one man my soul could honour so. 

Thro’ ties remote—by some Scotch grandam’s side— 
We are, if scarce related, yet allied ; 

And had his mother been a barren dame, 

Harcourt’s had been his heritage and name ; 

Nay, if he die without an heir, ev’n yet— 

Oh, while I write, perchance the seal is set ! 

Farewell !—a letter speeds to her retreat 

The prayer that wafts her Harcourt to her feet, 

There to explain the past—his faith defend, 

And claim, et cetera— Yours, in haste, my friend! 
P.S.—thou lik’st Terese—she'’s somewhat in my way— 
Wilt thou accept her? She look’d well to-day. 


This is a fair specimen of Sir Edward’s fancy and versification ; 
although there are many other passages in these “‘ Tales and Poems” 
of a tenderer and more winning character. Still, the heartless and 
the selfish flaunters of the town predominate, and are the chosen 
objects of the poet’s shafts. He says— 


The world look’d on, and construed, as it still 
Interprets all it knows not—into ill. 

The church’s ground by daylight we revere— 
Let darkness come—what phantoms in our fear! 
So in the holiest shade will Slander mark 
Ghosts in each tomb—all Hades in the dark! 

“‘ Was ever lord, so newly wed, so cold t— 
Poor thing !—forsaken ere a year be told! 
Doubtless, some wanton—true, we know not who— 
But those proud sinners are so wary too! 

Oh! for the good old days—we never heard 

Of men so shocking under George the Third !” 
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So ran the gossip. With the gossip, came 

The brood it hatch’d—consolers to the dame. 
The soft and wily wooers, who begin, 

Through sliding pity, the smooth ways to sin. 
My lord is absent at the great debate, 

Go, soothe the lady’s unprotected state— 

Go, Lechery—go, and wish the cruel Heaven 
To thee such virtue, now so wrong’d, had given! 


We conclude with a variety, yet breathing a strong moral, while 
it embodies stern and touching facts. It is called ‘The Sabbath.” 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
Yet yonder halts the quiet mill ; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail 
How motionless and still! 


Six days stern Labour shuts the poor 
From Nature’s careless banquet hall ; 

The seventh, an angel opes the door, 
And smiling welcomes all! 


A Father’s tender mercy gave 
This holy respite to the breast, 

To breathe the gale, towatch the wave, 
And know-—the wheel may rest! 


Six days of toil, poor child of Cain, 
Thy strength thy master’s slave must be ; 
The seventh, the limbs escape the chain— 
A God hath made thee free ! 


The fields that yester-morning knew 
Thy footsteps as their serf, survey ; 

On thee, asthem, descends the dew, 
The baptism of the day. 


Fresh glides the brook and blows the gale, 
But yonder halts the quiet mill ; 

The whirring wheel, the rushing sail, 
How motionless and still! 


So rest-—O weary heart !—but, lo, 
The church-spire, glist’ning up to heaven, 
To warn thee where thy thoughts should go, 
The day thy God hath given! 


Lone through the landscape’s solemn rest, 
The spire its mora] points on high— 

O, Soul, at peace within the breast, 
Rise, mingling with the sky ! 
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They tell thee, in their dreaming school, 
Of Power from old Dominion burld, 

When rich and poor, with juster rule, 
Shall share the alter’d world. 


Alas! since Time itself began, 
That fable hath but fool’d the hour ; 
Each age that ripens Power in Man, 
But subjects Man to Power. 


Yet every day in seven, at least, 
One bright Republic shall be known ;— 
Man’s world awhile hath surely ceast, 
When God proclaims his own! 


Six days may rank divide the poor, 
O Dives, from thy banquet hall— 
The seventh the Father opes the door, 
And holds his feast for all! 





Art. VIII.—Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. J. Scott, 
D.D., Lord Nelson’s Chaplain. Saunders and Otley. 


THESE Recollections have been compiled by the daughter and son- 
in-law of the late rev. doctor; forming a fitting tribute to his me- 
mory,—the memory of an amiable, and, in some respects, a remark- 
able person. Still, the life of the chaplain could not in itself have 
been the theme of a volume of considerable size, possessing through- 
out very deep interest. And yet the memoir has its curious as well 
as attraetive points, which are with becoming filial love brought out, 
and also with a discriminating taste and due regard to truth. We 
must first of all notice the more prominent features in his character, 
and the principal passages in his personal career; and then proceed 
to the subject of the greatest attraction in the Recollections. 

A. J. Scott, although born upon the banks of the Thames, seems 
to have claimed the ancestry towhich his name immediately points ; 
for he “inherited an antique silver seal, engraved with the Border 
arms of the Scott clan, which, it is said, had been taken from the 
pocket of one of his ancestors, who was found hanged in a tree after 
the battle of Culloden. This seal he once exhibited to Sir Walter 
Seott’s eldest daughter, whom he met at an evening party of Miss 
Joanna Baillie’s, and playfully claimed kindred with her family. 
She was very anxious that her father should see this relic, but he 
was not present that evening, and the opportunity never occurred.” 

Dr. Scott was left fatherless at an early age, his parent having died 
in circumstances which were by no means affluent; bequeathing a 
widow and several children to the care of his brother, Captain Scott. 
But the future chaplain was frequently in luck’s way, his good for- 
tune also setting in when he was but achild; for in 1772, when only 
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four years old, his uncle took him to, the West Indies. Here the 
little boy lived in the house of Sir R. Payne, the governor of the 
Leeward Islands ; hisfirst lessons in reading being taught him by Lady 
Payne, while the uncle was employed 1 in active service. The captain 
returned to England in 1777. ‘The boy was sent to school and sub- 
sequently to the Charterhouse ; ; but still spending his vacations 
chiefly at Lady Payne’s, and where he had an opportunity of seeing 
people of the first rank and the highest polish. The gentlemanly 
manners for which hewas in after life remarkable , as well as his turn 
for learning languages, were no doubt in a great measure acquired 
at the same period of his history. In fact, his conduct and clever- 
ness had so distinguished him at the Charterhouse, thatan exhibition 
of about forty pounds a-year was granted him; so that, although the 
uncle, who was a commander of the old school, had intended that 
the lad should go to sea, was induced to let him be sent to college, 
where he seems to have carried himself with a gay and free spirit, 
not more natural to him, than popular with his fellow-students. 
And yet luck’s child had not his lot at Cambridge cast altogether 
among thornless roses. We thus read regarding the resolution that 
he should go to college: 


Unfortunately for voung Scott, the next necessary consideration was, how 
this could be dune in the least expensive manner; and his uncle having made 
inquiries, the answer of course was, that the cheapest way of sending him to 
the university would be as a sizar. He was consequently entered as a sizar 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. On his arrival there, his feelings were 
deeply wounded by finding himself placed in a position so much beneath that 
to which all his former schoolfellows were admitted at St. John’s and other 
colleges in the university. He remonstrated with his uncle, as naturally 
ignorant of usages and opinions in our universities; but in vain. Acting, as 
Captain Scott believed he had done, on the very best information and advice, 
and being indisposed from professional habits of naval command to listen to 
what he deemed the idle complaints of an insubordinate youngster, he turned 
a deaf ear to all his nephew's representations. He reminded him how he had 
roughed it in his own career on a more boisterous element than the feather- 
beds of college, and ordered him to “ get rid of pride and do his duty cheerly.” 
It was more easy, however, for the uncle to give such advice, than for the 
nephew to follow it. No one but an university-man can appreciate the dis- 
tressing position of young Scott, and enter fully into his feelings. Prudence, 
no doubt, dictated that with his scanty allowance, suited to the situation of a 
sizar, he should decline associati.g with his former schoolfellows, who could 
afford expenses that must infallibly run him into debt. But, popular as he 
was with them, from his lively disposition, talents, and gentlemanlike man- 
ners—accustomed always to the best society, and naturally thoughtless about 
expense—it is no wonder that he should readily meet. their advances, and, 
heedless of consequences, continue in their set. 


Scott took orders, and without much loss of time went to sea as 
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chaplain with Sir John Collins in the Berwick. And from this time 
forward, during his naval career, he not only possessed the marked 
friendship of men celebrated in the service, but was frequently en- 

gaged diplomatically; his particular acquirements, manners, and 
character fitting him to a singular degree, for such delicate and im- 
portant offices. Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson were of the 
number of distinguished persons with whom he formed an early 
acquaintance after his going to sea. 

We have pointedly alluded to the high-bred manners of the chap- 
lain and to his attractive character ; notice havi ing also been taken of 
his extraordinary aptitude for acquiring languages. This last men- 
tioned feature, together with other noticeable points, will appear in 
the following passage: 


Mr. Scott’s great facility in acquiring languages was constantly shown. 
Although he had never seriously studied Italian uutil he set his foot on board, 
yet, by “the time they arrived off the coast of Italy, he was sufficiently master 
of it to be able, on going ashore, to converse with the natives, to interpret for 
the officers of the ship, and to conduct any negotiations betwixt the command. 
ing admiral and the Italian maritime states. He also very soon acquired 
Spanish. The way in which he set to work when learning new languages 
(for he did not confine himself to learning one at a time) was such as could 
only be pursued by a person having a peculiar aptitude and real love fur the 
study. He entirely gave up his mind to them, he kept his Journals in them, 
conversed at every opportunity with foreigners, got pupils out of the ship’s 
company for practice-sake, and read night and day whenever he could lay his 
hand on a foreign book. This extraordinary diligence, and an uncommon 
talent for diplomacy, soon made him a known man in the fleet; and, among 
other distinguished persons to whom Sir John Collins introduced him, was 
Captain Horatio Ne!son of the Agamemnon. So much struck, even then, was 
this most illustrious man by Scott’s address and abilities, that he conceived at 
once a strong liking for him, and proposed to him some time afterwards, on the 
occasion of Sir John Collins’ death, that he should accept the chaplaincy of 
the Agamemnon. This kind offer Mr. Scott respectfully declined, frankly ex- 
plaining that, after his services in the Berwick, where he had acted as secretary 
to Sir John Collins, as wel] as chaplain to the ship, and had been employed 
diplomatically, he should net be doing justice to himself in accepting merely 
the chaplaincy of a smaller ship. Captain Nelson quite appreciated this excuse, 
but expressed his regret, aud added the flattering wish, “that some cay, if he 
should live to be an admiral, it might be in his power to make him an offer 
more worthy of his acceptance.” It is interesting to record this commencement 
of the acquaintance between Dr, Scott and our great naval hero,—an acquaint- 
ance interrupted for a few years, but destined to be renewed on a theatre of 
glory, and to last in warm and unabated friencship till Nelson expired in his 
arms triumphant at Trafalgar. 


But it was not a mere greediness and capacity with regard to the 
acquisition of languages that distinguished Dr. Scott. He was a 
man ardently devoted to study, and this too of curious books and 
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uncommon themes; the more remarkable when one considers his 
position and circumstances. He cherished a bibliomania, and was 
fond of old nic-nacs. But this is not all the curiosity ; for the chap- 
lain studied and keenly relished music and other pursuits most in 
vogue with refined society. Even these various points did not com- 
plete the indexes of his character. With a remarkable simplicity 
of manner and singleness of purpose,—which, joined to his exten- 
sive knowledge and elegance of deportment, made him a favourite 
at home and abroad,—he united the genius and talents for diplo- 
macy, which took him often beyond the sphere of his professional 
duties. He who was blind or inattentive to his own immediate 
interests, was sharp-eyed and an adept in regard to public men and 
international affairs. In fact, his unobtrusive and gentle bearing,— 
his studious habits when on a foreign shore, or his apparently trifling 
occupations in the walks of elegance,—must have taken people off 
their guard, and enabled him to make discoveries, which might have 
been beyond the reach of an ostensible agent. His diplomatic skill 
was particularly proved at Copenhagen, where, after the battle, he 
not only drew up the terms of the convention, but contrived and 
couched it in the most dexterous and advantageous manner. Having 
alluded to a particular battle, in the current histories of which there 
is always something supposed to be characteristic to report with re- 
gard to Nelson’s disregarding his superior’s signal of recall, we shall 
copy certain notices from the chaplain’s account sent to his uncle, 


Rear-Admiral Scott, together with the observations of the bio- 
graphers. 


March 22nd, in the evening.—The frigate is returned, and from appear- 
ances we shall fight. I have just seen the captain, who confirms this idea. — 
March 23rd, in the morning. The wind will not permit us to pass. Weare 
at anchor off the Sound. Mr. Drummond is on board the frigate with all his 
family. He was charge d’affaires at Copenhagen. The Kite brig goes to 
England with him immediately. J fear there is a great deal of Quixotism in 
this business ; there is no getting any positive information of their strength.” 
The concluding observation in this letter may serve to show the apprehensions 
excited by Nelson’s bold plan of immediate attack, until his opinion prevailed, 
and the whole conduct of the expedition devolved on him. It should be borne 
in mind, in reading Mr. Scott’s journal, that the London was not engaged in 
the action ; for it had been agreed that Lord Nelson should lead the attack, 
while Sir Hyde, with asmall division of the fleet, remained to cover the retreat 
of the disabled ships; and when the latter would have advanced to assist 
Nelson’s squadron, which had got entangled on the shoals, he was altogether 
prevented doing so by contrary winds and currents. It is commonly stated, 
that during the course of the battle, Sir Hyde Parker hoisted the signal of re- 
call, and that Nelson, putting his glass to his bliud eye, declared he could not 
see it, and therefore virtually disobeyed orders. Mr. Scott’s simple version of 
the circumstance is, that it had been arranged between the admirals, that 
should it appear that the ships which were engaged were suffering too severely, 
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the signal for retreat should be made, to give Lord Nelson the option of retiring 
if he thought fit. 


Having had England’s naval hero thus pointedly introduced, we 
must not longer detain our readers with minor notices and person- 
ages. What we go forward to quote has not much that is new in it; 
but still it 1s given with such a truth-like particularity and honest 
plainness, as will be perused by all with eagerness and increasing 
satisfaction. The hero’s habits and attractive traits will be to some 
extent seen in the following passages. He was particularly loveable. 


Happily for Dr. Scott, all his services were, in the truest sense, labours of 
love. No man ever possessed in a more remarkable degree than Lord Nelson 
the power of exciting simultaneously affection for his person and admiration of 
his genius, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, whose extraordinary fate it had been to 
be intimately acquainted with Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, and our 


great naval hero, used to say (but perhaps with the partiality ofa sailor) that 
“Nelson was the man to Jove.’’ 


It has been said that nothing is too small or too great for the 
attention and grasp of Wellington. Nelson’s industry, regard to 
trifles, and acuteness, were not less remarkable, and yet characteristic 
of a different sort of mind. What we now quote presents him in a 
more particular light than we have before had an opportunity to 
view him. 

Besides the graver employments above spoken of, Dr. Scott was in the habit 
of reading to his chief all the French, Italian, Spanish, and other foreign 
newspapers, which were sent regularly to the fleet; and these were ransacked 
as well for the amusement as the information they contained. Dr. Scott had 
also to wade through numberless ephemeral foreign pamphlets, which a mind 
less investigating than Lord Nelson’s would have discarded as totally unwor- 
thy of notice ; but he entertained a persuasion that no man ever put his hand 
to paper without having some information or theory to deliver, which he fancied 
was not generally known, and that this was worth looking after through all 
the encumbering rubbish. His own quickness in detecting the drift of an 
author was perfectly marvellous. Two or three pages of a pamphlet were 
geaerally sufficient to put him in complete possession of the writer’s object ; 
and nothing was too trivial for the attention of this great man’s mind, when 
there existed a possibility of its being the means of obtaining information. 

Day after day might be seen the admiral in his cabin closely employed with 
his secretary over their interminable papers. They occupied two black 
leathern arm-chairs ; into the roomy pockets of which, Scott, weary of trans- 
lating, would occasionally stuff away a score or two of unopened private letters 
found in prize-ships, although the untiring activity of Nelson grudged leaving 
one such document unexamined. These chairs, with an ottoman that belongs 
to them, (now treasured heir-looms in Dr. Scott’s family,) formed, when lashed 
together, a couch, on which the hero often slept those brief slumbers for which 
he was remarkable. 


Again, 


Lord Nelson was constantly studving the characters of those whom he had 
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about him, and wonld lead them into discussions, in which he afierwards took 
no part, for the mere purpose of drawing out their thoughts and opinions; and 
even for debating the most important naval business, he preferred a turn on the 
quarter-ceck with his captains, whom he led by his own frankness to express 
themselves freely, to all the stiffness and formality of-a council of war. 

In accordance with this habit, he was very fond of conversing with Dr. Scott; 
being interested by the originality of his thoughts, and the warm and enthusi- 
astic manner in which he delivered them, as well as by the store of information 
with which his indefatigable habit of reading furnished him. We are assured 
by an eye-witness, that often after dinner Lord Nelson would amuse himself by 
leading the doctor into arguments on literature, politics, Spanish, and even 
naval affairs, and would occasionally provoke from him a lecture on navigation 


itself,—to the great entertainment of Admiral Murray, Captain Hardy, and 
other officers present. 


We may here insert an anecdote of Nelson, which we have recently 
met with in the novel called ‘*‘ The Bishop’s Daughter,” a work which 
abounds with interesting matter of the sort, and professing to be 
authentic. Nor have we reason to doubt the truth of the stories. 
The anecdote in question was related by a lady who had refused the 
hand of the hero before he had won his unrivalled laurels; and it 
illustrates how closely and constantly he was in the habit of studying 
the characters, the manners, the notions of those whom he had about 
him. The lady lived with her brother in Oxford Street, and during 
Lord George Gordon’s riots, Nelson accompanied the two persons 
mentioned to Bloomsbury Square, at the time when the mob were 


pillaging the mansion of the Lord Chief Justice. The story thus 
prooceds : 


All the hackney coaches at that time had “ No Popery” chalked, for safety, 
on their backs; and Miss P., from aregard to her own personal security, but 
much to Nelson’s annoyance, wore the popular favour. On their arrival at 
Bloomsbury they witnessed the triumph of the mob, and the destruction of Lord 
Mansfeld's library. Among them was a female figure particularly active, and 
pre-eminently malicious. She was tall—of huge proportions, and uncommon 
streneth. Tue vigour with which she carried on the work of destruction, and 
the glee with which she fed the fire with some massy tomes of Lord Mansfiel«’s 
librarv, mightily amused the mob. ® That horrid woman seems more in 
earnest than any of them,” was the comment of the lady. ‘* She—is—not—a 
— woman,” said Nelson slowly, and pausing between his words; “ that figure is 
a man—and—a sailor.” “ A sailor!” cried her brother—* how can you possi- 
bly have come to such a conclusion?” “A seaman’s eye is not easily deceived,” 
was the rejoinder: “Ihave watchedthat fellow closely for the last ten minutes, 
and particularly the manner in which he tied that last knot. He’s a man-of- 
war’s man: and what’s more, l’ve a notion that he has served under ime. 
Now with your leave I'l! ascertain it.” We drew nearer to the building ; and 
Nelson, the moment the indefatigable lady again made her appearance, sang 
out at the very top of his voice, ‘* Thomas Barker! Thomas Barker!” The 
hail” was perfectly unheeded. The lacy executed her task and retired. An 
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interval of some minutes took place before she was seen again. At lengthshe 
rushed forward to all appearance the very genuis of the storm. “ Bobbing Tom! 
Bobbing Tom!” was this time londly shouted in a clear full voice. The effect 
of the soubriquet was quite magical. The lady paused—looked towards the 
quarter whence the cry proceeded—caught Nelson’s eye—and achieving such 
a summerset as legs covered with petticoats never perpetrated before, disappeared 
amidst the vociferous and prolonged laughter of the populace.” 


Very curious, we say, if true. But, to return to the Recollections : 
Lord Nelson was, when the occasion admitted, playful in the exercise 
of his authority. 


Lord Nelson’s manner, apart from duty, was universally kind, and even 
playful to all around him; an amusing instance of which, as well as of his 

extreme quickness, occurred during this cruise in the Mediterranean, 

One bright morning, when the ship was moving ahout four knots an hour, 
through a very smooth sea, everything on board being orderly and quiet, there 
was a ‘sudden cry of *a man overboard!” A midshipman named Flinn, a 
good draughtsman, who had been sitting on deck comfortably sketching, started 
at the cry, and looking over the side of the ship, saw his own servant, who 
was no swimmer, floundering in the sea. Before Flinn’s jacket could be off, 
the captain of marines had thrown the man a chair through the port-hole in 
the ward-room, to keep him floating 5 in the next instant, Flinn had flung 
himself overboard and was swimming to the resene. The admiral having 
witnessed the whole affair from the quarter-deck, was highly delighted with 
the scene ; and when the party, chair and all, had been hau'ed upon deck, he 
called Mr. Flinn, praised his conduct, and made him lieutenant on the spot. 
A loud huzza from the midshipmen, whom the incident had collected on deck, 
and who were throwing up their hats in honour of Flinn’s good fortune, 
arrested Lord Nelson’s attention. There was something significant in the 
tone of their cheer which he immediately recognized; and, putting up his 
hand for silence, and leaning over to the crowd of middies, he said, with a good- 
natured smile on his face, “Stop, young gentlemen! Mr. Flinn has done a 
gallant thing to-day—and he has done many gailant things before—for which 
he has got his reward; but mind! 1’ll have no more making lieutenants for 
servants falling overboard.” 


We now hasten to the grand finale in the drama of Nelson's life. Of 
the few brief weeks that occurred between the hero’s leavi ing England 
for the last time, and his coming up with the enemy off the Bay of 
Cadiz, the Recollections give us no details. . Dr. Scott, it is said, 
unfortunately lost the private notes he kept of this period. However, 
the general account is sufficiently well known. But a more deeply 
interesting narrative than what follows cannot be presented to the 
British people, commencing with the 21st of October. 


At day-break, on Monday, the 21st of October, the combined fleet was 
descried from the deck of the Victory, at about ten or eleven miles distant to 
the south-east—Cape Trafalzar being about seven leagues off in the same 
direction. This day was the anniversary of a festival in the Nelson family ; 
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and the admiral}, in slightly superstitious expectation that his battle would be 
fought on it, had more than once said to Dr, Scott, “the 21st will be our 
day.” A long heavy swell was setting into the Bay of Cadis, which, with 
light favouring breezes, bore the fleet majestically on its course. The enemy 
awaitéd them in a well-formed line; which became‘slightly eurved on the 
wind veering southward. 


A corrective note may be acceptable here, although for a moment 
marring the picturesque description. 


The position of the enemy has been described as forming a crescent, which 
occasioned the following note by Dr. Scott :—‘*A mistake—the enemy hove 
to, but the wind was scant, and their line was not so regularly formed as they 
could desire: as to the crescent, it was all idea, No such thing existed in 
the mind of Villeneuve or Gravina. A, J. Scort.”—This note is corrobo- 
rated by his friend, the late Captain W. P. Cumby, R.N., who was lieutenant 
of the Bellerophon, and succeeded to the command of her when Captain 
Cooke fell early in the engagement. This imaginary crescent was occasioned 
by the wind veering to the southward after they bad formed their line on the 
Jarboard tack, which caused the headmost ships to lie up two or three points 
higher, and consequently brought the sternmost ships far to windward of those 
which had time to form in the wake of the leading ships. 


But the narrative. 


Lord Nelson, with one division of the fleet, stood for the enemy's van, 
while Admiral Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, steered directly for the 
centre of their line. At half-past eleven the action commenced by the enemy 
firing upon the Royal Sovereign ; and twenty minutes afterwards they opened 
their fire upon the Victory; having discharged at her as she approached 
single guns, until they found she was within range of her shot, when they 
poured in their broadsides, maintaining an awful and tremendous fire. Before 
the Victory returned a shot, she had fifty killed or wounded. At four minutes 
past noon, she commenced firing from both sides of her deck on the enemy— 
the Santissima Trinidada of 136 guns, and the Bucentanr being on her lar- 
board, and the Redoubtable on her starboard side. While the Victory was 
thus engaged, her second, the Temeraine fell on board the Redoubtable on the 
opposite side, and on board of her beyond was another French ship. These 
four ships were lying so close to each other, that they formed a solid mass; 
and every gun that was fired told. 


The vividness of the narrative continues, but to what an awful 
interest does it rise! 


The carnage on the deck of the Victory became terrific. Dr. Scott’s duties 
confined him entirely to the cockpit, which was soon crowded with wounded 
and dying men; and such was the horror that filled his mind at this scene of 
suffering, that it haunted him like a shocking dream for years afterwards. He 
never talked of it. Indeed,the only record of a remark on the subject was one 
extorted from him by the inquiries of a friend soon after his return home: the 


expression that escaped him at the moment was, “it was like a butcher’s 
shambles.” 
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His natural tenderness of feeling, very much heightened by the shock on 
his nervous system, quite disqualified him for being a calm spectator of death 
and pain, as there exhibited in the most appalling shapes. But he suppressed 
his aversion as well as he could, and had been for some time engaged in helping 
aud consoling those who were suffering aronnd him, when a fine young lieu- 
tenant was brought down desperately wounded : this officer was not aware of 
the extent of his injury until the surgeou’s examination, but on discovering it 
he tore off with his own hands the ligatures that were being applied, and bled 
to death. Almost frenzied by the sight of this, Scott hurried wildly to the 
deck for relief, perfectly regardless of his own safety. He rushed up the com- 
panion-ladder, now slippery with gore: the scene above was all nvise, confu- 
sion, and smoke ; but he had hardly time to breathe there when Lord Nelson 
himself fell, and this event at once sobered his disordered mind. He followed 
his chief to the cockpit: the scene there has been painfully portrayed by those 
who have written the life of Nelson; his chaplain’s biographer has little to 
add, but that the confusion of the scene, the pain endured by the hero, and the 
necessity of alleviating his sufferings by giving lemonade to quench his thirst, 
and by rubbing his body, of course precluded the reading of prayers to him in 
the regular form, which otherwise would have been done; but often, during the 
three hours and a half of Nelson’s mortal agony, they ejaculated short prayers 
together, and Nelson frequently said, “ Pray for me, doctor.’ Every interval, 
indeed, allowed by the intense pain, and not taken up by the conduct of the 
action or in the mention of his private affairs, was thus emploved in low and 
earnest supplications for Divine mercy. The last words which Dr. Scott 
heard murmured on his lips were *“ God and my country ;” and he passed se 
quietly out of life, that Scott, who had been occupied ever since he had been 
brought below in all the offices of the most tender nurse, was still rubbing his 
stomach when the surgeon perceived that all was over. We subjoin part of a 
letter from Dr. Scott to Mr. Rose, in reply to some inquiries from that gentle- 
man as to Lord Nelson’s mention of himself on his deathbed. 


It must be understood, say the biographers, that this letter does 
not pretend to be a full description of what passed, ‘ but it will con- 
firm accounts already given.” The following are the terms of this 
highly interesting document : 


In answer to your note of the 10th instant, which, forwarded by way of 
Chatham, I received this morning, it is my intention to relate everything 
Lord Nelson said, in which your name was any way connected. He lived 
about three hours after receiving his wound; was perfectly sensible the whole 
time ; but compelled to speak in broken sentences, which pain and suffering 
prevented him always from connecting. When I first saw him, he was appre- 
hensive he should not live many minutes, and told me so; adding, in a hurried, 
agitated manner, though with pauses, “ Remember me to Lady Hamilton! 
remember me to Horatia! remember me to all my friends! Doctor, remember 
me to Mr. Rose; tell him I have made a will and left Lady Hamilton and Ho- 
ratia to my country.” He repeated his remembrances to Lady Hamilton and 
Horatia, and told me to mind what he said, several times. Gradually he be- 
came less agitated, and at last calm enough to ask questions about what was 
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going on: this led his mind to Captain Hardy ; for whom he sent and inquired 
with great anxiety, exclaiming aloud, he would not believe he was alive unless 
he saw him. He grew agitated at the captain's not coming, lamented his being 
unable to go on deck and do what was to be done, and doubted every assurance 
given him of the captain’s being safe on the q@arter-ceck. At last the captain 
came ; and he instantly grew more composed, listened to his report about the 
state of the fleet, directed him to anchor, and told him he should die, but ob- 
served he should live half an hour longer. 

‘TI shall die, Hardy,” said the admiral. 

“Ts your pain great, sir?” , 

“Yes, but I shall live half an hour yet; Hardy, kiss me.” The captain 
knelt down by his side and kissed him. Upcn the captain leaving him, to 
return to the deck, Lord Nelson exclaimed very earnestly, more than once, 
“‘ Hardy, if I live I'll bring the fleet to an anchor—If I live I'll anchor—TIf 1] live 
Pll anchor;” and this was earnestly repeated even when the captain was out 
of hearing. Ido not mean to tell you everything he said, After this inter- 
view, the admiral was perfectly trauquil, looking at me in his accustomed man- 
ner when alluding to any prior discourse. ‘I have not been a great sinner, 
doctor,” said he. ‘* Doctor, I was right, I told you so: George Rose has not 
yet got my letter; tell him’—he was interrupted here by pain; after an interval 
he said,—“ Mr. Rose will remember—don't forget, doctor, mind what I say.” 
There were frequent pauses in his conversation. Our dearly beloved admiral 
otherwise mentioned your name, indeed, very kindly ; and I will tell you his 
words when I see you; but it was only in the two above instances he desired 


you should be told, 


Dr. Scott immediately follows up these memorable passages with 
observations relative to Nelson’s religion. 


Some remark on the private feelings of Lord Nelson will probably be looked 
for in the life of his chaplain. To a question put to Dr. Scott as to Lord 
Nelson’s religious sentiments, his answer was, “he was a thorough clergyman’s — 
son; I should think he never went to bed or got up without kneeling down to 
say his prayers.” Dr. Scott also said of him, that he had frequently expressed 
to him his attachment to the Established Church, in which he had been edu- 
cated; and.he proved the sincerity of this by the regularity and respect with 
which he always had divine service performed on board the Victory whenever 
the weather permitted. After the service, he had generally a few words with 
the chaplain on the subject of the sermon, either thanking him for its being a 
good one, or remarking that it was not so well adapted as usual to the crew ; 
the admiral being always anxious that the discourse should be sufficiently 
plain for the men, and his chaplain, with the liability of a scholar, being some- 
times tempted into a too learned disqusition: more tlan once on such occa- 
sions has Lord Nelson taken down a volume of sermons in his own cabin, with 
the page already marked, at some discourse which he thought well suited to 
such a congregation, and requested Dr. Sectt to preach it on the following 


Sunday. 


Without a break in the narrative, the biographers go on to speak 
of Lady Hamilton, and Horatia Nelson. 
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With regard to his unfortunate admiration of Lady Hamilton, we may safely 
say, that neither Dr. Scott, nor his other most intimate friends, believed iu its 
criminality. Lord St. Vincent used to call them “a pair of sentimental fools ;” 
and it is a fact that Lady Hamilton never wasa mother. Certainly, therefore, 
she had no connection with Lord Nelson’s adopted daughter; as to whose parent- 
age Dr. Scott never gave any clue, whatever he may have known on the sub- 
ject. Butit has been thought by some, who witnessed Nelson's intimacy with 
royalty at Naples, and who were aware that he had been warned of even the 
danger of assassination in consequence of it, that Horatia Nelson might lay 
claim to a far more illustrious origin than has been supposed. This solution, 
if a true one, accounts equally as well for the miserable state of mind which 
Lord Nelson’s letters written from Naples betray, and which his biographers 
have attributed to his infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton. It may be 
feared that this misery was the consequence of guilt ; but ifso, such uneasiness 
was the conscientious compunction of an habitually upright mind. 


On the death of Nelson, Dr. Scott, notwithstanding powerful 
interest, had to rusticate on a small living in the gift of the Charter- 
house. At length Lady Liverpool was enabled to present him to 
Catterick, a parish i in Yorkshire, where he was pastor to the hour of 
his death, which occurred in 1840. He married Miss Ryderin 1807, 
but was left a widower a few years after, with several children. 

A portrait of Nelson is prefixed to the Recollections, which was 
engraved from a miniature by Jackson, formerly in the possession of 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. Dr. Scott, it appears, deemed it a happy 
likeness. 





Art. [X.—Lectures on Paley; or, the Principles of Morality. 
Designed for the Use of Students in the University. Cadell. 


WE may commence a notice of this volume with a characteristic 
anecdote of the great moral philosopher. A certain enthusiastic 
fox-hunter having been loud in his praises of his favourite sport in 
the hearing of Paley, the moralist at once let loose and affirmed that 
it was a cruel pastime; “that it was opposed alike to reason and 
humanity ; that it was a degradation of man’s powers to spend morn- 
ing after morning at the tail of a pack of hounds; that man was born 
for higher and nobler purposes than that of devoting a large portion 
of existence to killing vermin; that it was an indefensible waste of 
time; that one of its sure results was that of inducing first a tolera- 
tion, ‘and then a distinct preference for low company ; that it was the 
forerunner of excess; debased a man’s manners, and brutalized his 
intellect.” The fox-hunter starting on his legs, exclaimed, “ Sir, I 
can’t imagine where you have been bred; where you have passed 
your time. I can’t form any idea what has been your resort. Mine,” 
added he proudly, “ mine is well known.”—‘“ And well shown,” 


added Paley, “‘ The Kennel.” 
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These sentiments were not unworthy of the author of the “ Prin- 
— of Moral and Political Philosophy ;” the first part of which 
celebrated and standard work has been used as the text-book of the 
reser Lectures ; forming a fitting and indeed necessary sequel to 

ectures on Locke on the Principles of Logic, by the same hand, 
which we noticed with merited praise nearly two years ago. 

We have seen Epitomes or Analyses of Paley’s Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy heretofore, and thrown into a cate- 
chetical shape ; professing to give the substance of the original work, 
both more briefly and simply than had been done by the Archdeacon. 
The author of one of these publications talked of direeting the 
‘mind of the student to the aim and scope of the several arguments” 
in Paley’s Principles; and another proposed ‘to adapt his (Paley’s) 
reasoning to the use of some who might hesitate to peruse the ela- 
borate investigations of the original work.” 

Now, we heartily object to such attempts as those now mentioned. 
The catechetical form must at least interfere with the principle of 
brevity, unless the process be one of the crudest and most mangling 
nature ; while Paley, above all philosophical writers, is removed 
from obscurity, dryness, and unattractive speculation. The most 
juvenile student of his Principles cannot wish to be freed from the 
perusal of one doctrine, one distinction, one illustration. He will 
never dream of saying that a single paragraph is superfluous; for 
every sentence that is abbreviated or lopped otf by means of the 
scissors, is just so much withdrawn from the deep interest of the 
original performance; and from which no one can rise without 
clearer and deeper impressions of his own respective rights and 
duties as a man, a subject, and a Christian. No, no; we wish for 
none of your abridgements of the great practical moralist,—for none 
of your Catechetical Paleys. 

ut the work before us belongs to no such flimsy and marring 
attempts as those to whose preposterous doings we have been re- 
ferring. In the Lectures, Paley’s Moral Philosophy is used as a 
text-book ; and in so far as his principles and arrangement are con- 
‘cerned, our author is a distiller; he makes whatever the great master 
set forth his own by a patient yet anxious process of digestion ; and 
thus, in a single instance, often in a single line, gives the essence of 
the master’s elaborated speculation. But the work contains much 
more, accomplishes much more, than a mere analysis; although even 
in this respect we hesitate not to pronounce the performance to be 
one of ability and ingenuity. Indeed we look upon the work as 
being chiefly remarkable, in respect of originality; and this not 
only as relates to plan but matter. That plan will be best under- 
stood from the specimen or two which we copy out; but the 
matter may be thus fairly characterized: it consists of the fruits 
of much reading and of scholarly learning, skilfully applied to 
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Paley’s Principles; so as not merely to buttress them with new 
arguments, and elucidate them with apt illustrations, derived from 
many and even the most recent sources, but to draw out to their 
legitimate sweep the doctrine couched in the enunciated principle. 
Hence it happens, that the Lectures, although brief,—the comment, 
although of limited extent, presents striking arrays of prime and also 
of subordinated ideas, in their proper classes, at the same time that 
many learned and also homely or practical truths or facts are pressed 
upon the attention. We therefore unhesitatingly recommend the 
work to every student of morals as well as of moral philosophy ; 
and also affirm, that at no stage of academical education, or even of 
life, can it be perused without benefit; although, of course, its 
abundance of matter, and its succinct, lucid, and ingenious method, 
will be particularly appreciated by persons in the course of prepa- 
ration for University examinings. ‘The suggestiveness of the plan 
matter of these Lectures ought not to escape remark. It is not 
what they communicate directly in the way of philosophy or of infor- 
mation, that they will alone prove useful. The inquisitive and the 
imitative mind, will fall into the habit of pursuing a similar course 
both of investigation and comment, and be led to trace or to follow 
through many a beautiful ramification each truth and thought that 
has here been set up like a finger-post; and this too, without being 
in any case servilely bound to adopt the application which the Lec- 
turer may have made of an idea or a main principle. 

One word more, ere coming to some examples of the work: the 
Lecturer, whatever be his years or his vocation in life, has made 
himself well acquainted with the world, and has a goodly store of 
general knowledge always ready at hand. But that which cannot 
be dispensed with in the case of any teacher, whatever be his learn- 
ing and information, is prominent in those pages, viz. a constant 
recognition and an earnest application of religion and Christianity. 
Indeed, he appears to be imbued with piety as well as with theo- 
logical and philosophical lore. Warmly attached to the Church of 
England he undoubtedly is: perhaps he is an ornament amongst 
those who minister at its altars. But why does an author withhold 
his name, who by two works addressed to the higher orders of 
students, teaches them not only, as we think, ina felicitious manner, 
how to reason, but how to live well? This however is a matter not 
of our concernment. We therefore hasten to let him appear as his 
books set him before us; and take for our first example a subject 
which falls within Moral Obligations; viz. Taxation. Our author 
seems uniformly to have had an eye to passing circumstances, and to 
truths particularly needed, at the moment of his writing in his clas- 
sifications and illustrations. We now quote :— 


Def. Public Revenue is that part of the nation’s wealth allotted to the 
purposes of state. 
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There are two ways of raising this revenue : 

Ist. By demesnes—which are forests and crown lands. 

2nd. By taxation—which is divided into four parts : 

Ist. Capitation or poll. 

2nd. Assessment. 

3rd. Customs. 

4th. Excise. 

In the Ist and 2nd the person or property of the consumer is taxed, 

In the 3rd and 4th the commodity in the hands of the tradesman is taxéd, 
but the burden is increased on the consumer, because the tradesman paying the 
duty on the reception of the goods, must adi the interest of his money, but it is 
less felt, being confounded with the price. 

The Ist falls heavy upon the poor, since they pay equally with their 
superiors, 

The 2nd is more equal, as it is imposed on the value of goods, &c. This 
isthe best tax for landed estates, but it is improper in merchandize, as it lets 
improper persons into an insight of particular trades. 

There are some rules to be observed in imposing taxes : 

Ist. To seek out some object of the measure of people’s circumstances. 

2nd. To take care this be notorious. 

3rd. Not to tax luxuries too high, for ttvo reasons. 

A. Because the consumptiop would be less. 

B. There would be a greater temptation to smuggle. 

Taxes were first imposed in Egypt, whence they were conveyed into Greece, 
which was universally taxed, to oppose the expedition of Xerxes, 

The first general tax of the Roman world was under Augustus. 


The lecturer, as we have already intimated, loses no opportunity 
of illustrating principles by means of facts and lessons that have a 
direct practical bearing upon the interests of society, instead of con- 
tenting himself with hairbreadth speculations about right and wrong, 
which might perplex the student’s head, but never impress his 
heart. For example, we find that some of his most striking rules 
and comments contain references to the grosser vices of mankind, 
and the unblushing licentiousness of the day. He does not even 
flinch from instancing the female prostitution which abounds in the 
capital of England; where, he says, 80,000 prostitutes exist; of 
whom 8,000 die yearly. 

We are not in a condition to correct or test the calculation, which 
we observe is taken from other writers. But we fain hope it is ex- 
travagant: nay, are led by consulting what is to be found in M. 
Parent-Duchattelet’s ‘‘ Prostitution in the City of Paris,” published 
in 1836, to believe that it rests upon mere conjecture, or at least 
upon imperfect and false data. Let us for a little digress, in 
order to introduce several of the results of the Frenchman’s investi- 
gation. 

The work mentioned, which professes to be “ founded on Official 
Documents,” is the production of a person who has attached him- 
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self with the zeal of a remarkable philanthropist to the investigation 
of the effects upon society of many moral and many physical 
nuisances. In the book now named he lifts up the veil, which 
usually conceals from the well regulated portion of a community, 
the mode of life of the abandoned and profligate, and discloses scenes 
of vice, and concomitant wretchedness, most painful to all, but from 
the contemplation of which none should affectedly turn away. 

The statements contained in the work (we gather the particulars 
from the British and Foreign Medical Review), are founded on facts 
sought out with infinite research in the public offices, especially the 
Bureau des Meeurs, andfrom public functionaries, physicians, sur- 
geons, students, and nurses of hospitals, the keepers of prisons, and 
the humane visitors of those sad abodes; and from the inhabitants 
of brothels, which for this reason the author visited both by day and 
night, always accompanied by a medical officer or a peace officer. 
Nor was he content to note down the circumstances observed in any 
vague or uncertain style; for he sparedno pains to reduce them to 
figures by exact numerical calculation. 

One result of this exactness is to correct popular errors. For 
about seventy years previous to the date of the book, the city of 
Paris was represented to contain 20,000 prostitutes; whereas, the 
actual number in 1836 was not quite 4,000; and the number twenty 
years before was not 1,300. It is probable that a similar error has 
attached to London; while the sdkvalbtioie regarding the ‘ Great 
Metropolis” must be more vague than those of Paris, in consequence 
of the system of registration in the French capital. 

Instead of loose accusations of Paris or the provinces, as regards 
the number of depraved women proceeding from different parts of 
France, M. Parent-Duchattelet gives an exact account of the propor- 
tion of prostitutes furnished to Paris from all the departments of 
France, and from foreign countries, since the year 1816; and he ac- 
companies his account with a map of France, in which the districts 
from whence the greatest number of common women have proceeded 
are shaded more darkly than the rest. The resultsappear toamount 
to this,—that in the vicinity of the larger cities and towns, and 
especially of sea-ports, the number is always the greatest. 

A most interesting inquiry is that which regards the condition in 
life from which the greatest number of these women spring. Such 
an inquiry is evidently difficult, on account of the numerous decep- 
tions incidental to it; but much of this difficulty was obviated by a 
decree, enjoining that, to the registration of each prostitute, should 
be added a register of the condition of the parents, attested by two 
witnesses ; the second witness, however, being generally no other 
than one of the mayor's officers, those functionaries acquiring, ap- 
parently, a faculty in making attestations by dint of witnessing the 
women in the daily rounds of their calling. It would appear that 
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every step of the author’s inquiry was destined to overthrow some 
popular theory. 

{magination had invested many of the public women of Paris with 
high birth and connexion; whereas, out of 828 registrations, onl 
four had any pretensions to rank, and the rest were all from the dif- 
ferent classes of artisans. Out of 2,500 provincial registrations, the 
results were similar. That poverty and ignorance prevail in the un- 
fortunate families of which so many daughters desert the paths of 
virtue, was proved by the fact, that one-third of the fathers were un- 
able to write their names, and this in Paris, where- primary instruc- 
tion is almost universal: in the departments, the proportion of those 
unable to write was still greater. One-fourth of the common women 
of Paris was found to be of illegitimate birth, of whom only one- 
half was acknowledged by the fathers. Of 3,084 whose occupations 
previous to their entering upon a course of prostitution are men- 
tioned, only three possessed property, and the richest had 1,000 
francs (£40 sterling) per annum: the rest were chiefly workwomen 
of various kinds, and servants; the greater number having been 
employed in sedentary occupations, in workshops, poorly paid, and 
liable to be deprived of work by fluctuations in trade and fashion. 
They were also, for the most part, without education; 2,332 out of 
4,470 were unable to write. A table is given which indicates the 
ages at which 2,428 inscribed themselves as common prostitutes. 

here are found in it 2 at ten years, 3 at eleven, 3 at twelve, 6 at 
thirteen, 20 at fourteen, and 51 at fifteen. ‘The number then in- 
creases to above 100 at each age: at twenty, it is 389; it falls at 
twenty-eight years to 101, and at twenty-nine to 57; goes on de- 
creasing until at forty there are only 9, and at fifty only 4. 

There can be no doubt that many of these women become what 
they are from a love of idleness, fine clothing, as well as of gross 
pleasures; but it is also made quite clear that a great number are 
driven to a life for which they have no inclination, and from which 
they would gladly retire, by the extremity of misery. Many are 
brought from the country by their seducers, and, being abandoned 
in Paris, and without resources, are an easy prey to any man, aswell 
as to the procuresses. Many also, it would seem, go upon the town 
to escape the unkind or unwelcome discipline of their parents. Hos- 
pitals, and houses for servants out of place, afford opportunities of 
which the procuresses dexterously avail themselves. 

We have thus laid before our readers such portions of M. Parent- 
Duchattelet’s work as appeared to us not unsuitable to our pages. 
The digression from the Lectures on Paley is no doubt lengthy ; but 
the opportunity was afforded us for suggesting that popular calcula- 
tions, and even those of professional writers, are often exceedingly 
wide of the mark. Above all, the statements culled from the French- 
man’s work, may throw light on the causes of the depravity of man- 
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ners in large towns, and help to direct attention to the means for its 
controul; while some of the facts quoted may prove capable of 
useful application, by individuals, by heads of families, and by 
magistrates. 

When our author is upon the Abuses of Marriage, he discovers 
not only a deep interest in, but a particular knowledge of, the moral 
and social state of some of our colonies, especially India, where he 
says ‘‘ keeping a mistress is as general as keeping a horse ;” adding, 
that hence it behoves the Company to encourage marriage amongst 
their junior servants in the East; and the Gospel Societies to note 
the safeguards against the voluptuous passions amongst their own 
countrymen there. 

Again, in the division of the Lectures which treats of Duties to 
God, we find these observations :— 

Human natare is so constituted that what is treated externally, i.e. by 
words or behaviour, with levity and contempt, loses its force and impression 
internally ; and vice versa ;— 

Ex. The irreverent mention of God’s name and everything pertaining to it. 

Cor. Hence it behoves the Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, to press on the authorities the preference of those who profess 
the Christian faith, ceteris paribus, to all offices in the colonies, and in the 
British territories in India. 


The fact is, we believe, that no regard whatever is paid by the 
Indian authorities to the religious faith or well-being of their ser- 
vants. If they perform their secular functions with adroitness and 
integrity, what more is wanted by the Mammon spirit of a Com- 
pany ? 

We might fulminate with regard to the neglect, the exposures, 
and the perversions that operate so generally to the religious ritin of 


cadets; European ds: who breed more moral pestilence in the 






East than all the srgations of Missionaries and Christian phi- 
lanthropists can was ay or stem. But what we particularly have 
our heart upon, is to urge the preference of native employés who 
profess the faith of the gospel,—their encouragement, their marked 
distinction in the Company’s service. What a signal of hope, of 
regeneration, of Anglo-Indian philanthropy would this be to the 
nations, to the world. 

But, to vary as well as to extend our extracts from the Lectures, 
we quote what is said of Religious Establishments :— 


Def. Religion is the sentiment of the mind relating to the Deity. It is 
necessary on this account, that there should be some provision for public 
worship and the study and preservation of religion : 

Ist. That men’s lives may be influenced by example, and that they may be 
instructed in their duty. ‘e 

2nd. That they may admire and imitate the attributes of the Deity. ~ ‘ 

3rd That they may be convinced of future rewards and punishments. 
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The best provision for public worship is an established church, which is a 
society of men agreeing in the same faith and doctrines. 

It is necessary that some public acknowledgment of their faith be required 
of those who take an active part in public instruction: 

It is necessary to prevent disputes between each teacher and his congregation. 

This acknowledgment is ratified in the Church of England, by subscription 
to its Thirty-nine Articles. 

Those who are of opinion as Powell was, that the interests of the state and 
religion are connected, contend that as Christ has specified no particular form 
of worship, the form of worship ought to be conformable to the mode of the 
government, viz., Episcopacy in monarchy and Presbytery in republics. 

The external form and apparatus of the Church are settled by convenience. 
Bells and organs are of themselves innocent and of little consequence. 

Quakers do not allow tithes, and reckon them a persecution, arguing as our 
Saviour freely delivered his doctrine to them so they ought in their turn freely 
to preach it in their congregations; but they ought to consider, that if the 

reacher receive nothing, he must either starve or be obliged to labour, 
dwhich would be an impediment to his office ; and besides, St. Paul says, ‘ they 
who minister about holy things, live of the things of the temple.” 

The only improvements which appear to be wanting are : 

Ist. To make residence a condition of the reception of a living. 

2nd. That the stipends come from corm-rents instead of tithes. 

Schol, The 6th and 7th W. 4, c. 71, of the English law, provides for the 


conversion of all the uncommuted tithes in England and Wales into a corn- 
rent charge. 


Our limits will not allow us to go on at this liberal rate of extract- 
ing. We therefore dismiss the Paley with an_observation,—that 
independently of the scholastic uses of the work, which ought to 
become general, it has the merit of placing before the student some 
of the more important of the alterations which have occurred in the 
laws immediately bearing upon moral and social questions, since the 
Doctor wrote ; and therefore has its collaterally distinctive features. 
We are, however, unwilling to close the paper without a recurrence 
to the cognate and wedded Lectures which Locke’s Logic evoked ; 
and the more especially, as we find in them passages which may not 
merely throw out hints relative to certain pending and keenly con- 
tested theological questions, but which in some measure confirm 
the ideas expressed by us in a preceding article upon Christian 
antiquities, and the revival of the study of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers. We refer to the laws laid down relative to Traditional and 
Historical Testimony, and certain of our author’s remarks thereon. 

There are four circumstances, says the Lecturer, which relate to 
the traditional, historical testimonies, and which all concur in the 
support of the Christian Religion. First, if it be asked, was the 
history published at, or near, the time or place, where the transac- 
tions recorded are said to have happened?—The answer 1s, . The 
Gospel, on which the Christian Religion is founded, was published 
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in Judea, whé#® most of fhe actions of Christ were performed, and 
within a few years of the time in which they were performed.” 

Secondly. Was the subject of the history a matter of conse- 
quence to the people, who lived at the time of its promulgation to 
induce them to inquire into it, and, if false, to contradict it? ‘It 
was the interest of the people, whose then present and future hap- 
piness depended on the truth of it, to inquire into it, and, if false, to 
contradict it.” 

Thirdly. Did the thing related accord with the sentiments of the 
times, and authority of the government, where, and when, it was 
transacted? “It did not agree with the sentiments of the times, 
nor with the authority of the government, but was, as much as 
possible, discountenanced by them.” 

Fourthly. ‘Traditional, historical testimonies will always grow 
weaker by every transmission, except the testimony has all along 
been public and notorious. Now, how does the fact stand with 
regard to the Christian Religion? ‘It has all along been public 
and notorious, and therefore, if false, would have been contradicted.” 

But that which we are particularly desirous to notice and extract, 
is the Remark, with the comment upon it which follows these four 
circumstances of traditional, historical testimonies. Says the Lec- 
turer,— 

A passage in Tertullian’s writings has divided the opinion of Lardner, 
Travis, Porson, Kaye, and other learned men: ** Age jam, qui voles curiosi- 
tatem melius exercere in negotio salutis tuz, percurre ecclessias apostolicas, 
apud quas ips adhuc cathedre apostolorum suis locis president; apud quas 
inse authentice litere eorum recitantur, sonantes vocem, et representantes 
faciem, uniuscujusque, Proxima est tibi Achaia? habes Corinthum. Si non 
longe es a Macedonia, habes Philippos, habes Thessalonicenses. Si potes 
Asiam tendere, habes Epesum, Si autem Italie adjaceo, habes Romam, unde 
nobis quoque auctoritas presto est.” Our Masterof Christ’s, (Kaye) the latest 
writer on Tertullian, determines the question thus: “ to infer from it that the 
very chairs in which the Apostles sat, or that the very epistles which they 
wrote, then actually existed at Corinth, Ephesus, Rome, &c., would be only to 
betray a total ignorance of Tertullian’s style.” But this is not saying much, 
for what Medallistcan now-a-days discriminate Tertullian’s style? His Latinity 
has not the purity of the Augustan age, and his “ Carthaginian phrases,” as 
Milton denominates them, are not subjects of modern criticism. 

Again, where is there any incongruity in the literal and prima facte trans- 
lation of Tertullian’s words? He lived about a century after the apostolic age, 
anc there is nothing extraordinary in his telling us of autographs, original 
epistles, and any relics of the apostles existing within such a period. Indeed it 

vould be rather extraordinary if such things were not the case, for when 
people are greatly interested in any matter, and retain a veneration towards the 
author of it, it is agreeably to nature to keep in memory of them their very 
epistles---their very “chairs-- -autographs, or any relics; and then to leave them 
as heirlooms, Ew. Newton’s autograph of his Principia i is preserved in Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge ; the Corog§tion Chair in Westminster Abbey, 
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&c.; and such like practices are common all over the world, and for periods 
greatly.exceeding a century. 

Since the evidence of our religion is historical, depending on records, re- 
searches, &c., the chief value of the fathers consists im their character of his- 
torians—in their testimony to the genuineness and integrity of the books of 
the New Testament. Hence the literal and plain meaning of Tertullian’s words 
in question, would form a most important link in that chain of traditional, 
historical testimony, which connects the apostolic age with our own. 


Dramas. 


Hence we see that the Lecturer is disposed to adopt the doctrine 
of probability with regard to the existence of the autographs, epistles, 
and the very chairs of the Apostles at the time when Tertullian 
wrote; being also of opinion that his phraseology, according to 
the most obvious and natural rendering, comprehends*the relics 
literally. 

Persons who feel curious upon this subject, but who may not be 
aware of the learning that has been brought to its elucidation, will 
do well to consult Professor Porson’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis; 
the Archdeacon’s interpretation of Tertullian’s expressions being, 
that which adopts the plain literal meaning, and with which the 
author of the Lectures agrees. 

Once more we invite the particular attention of tutors and pupils, 
and professors and students, to the Lecturer’s Paley, to which his 
Locke is a necessary key. ‘These works certainly furnish the best 
analysis that has ever been published, of the original standards upon 
which they are founded; or rather, they are the only publications 
that we are aware of, which even attempt a thoughtful digestion and 
severe condensation of the Principles of the Logical and Moral sys- 
tems mentioned; while the other great feature is that of extension 
and enrichment by one whose learning, acumen, and piety signi- 
ficantly indicate that he has a taste and a tact for giving instruction 
in the highest walks of mind,—that he is a safe, an able, and an 
earnest guide, be his disciples the young, the middle-aged, or the 
men of grey hairs. | 





ae 


ArT. X. 
1. The Rose of Arragon. By SHERIDAN KNow.es. Moxon. 
2. A Record of the Pyramids. By Joun C. Reape. Saunders and 
Otley. 
3. Edwin the Fair. By Henry Taytor, Esq. Murray. 


“Tuer Rose of Arragon” equals any one of the romantic dramas that 
Knowles ever wrote. The story has all the materials for the natural 
development of character, for bursts of passion and highly sustained 
sentiment,—for that generous and exuberant manliness that charac- 
terizes all the author’s works. Knowles is often, nay naturally, de- 
fective in regard to the conception of a plot. But heis, as we once 
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witnessed in his personation of his own ‘‘ Beggar of Bethnal Green,” 
too honest, too much of a man, too eloquent in the very essence of. 
his soul, and, we are sure, too thoughtful of the demands of his high 
vocation, to utter a word that when dying he would wish to blot out, 
or to be a mere artist in the delivery of unfelt emotions. Perhaps 
we cannot enter a better judgment of his poetical attributes than to 
say, that out of each one of his dramas there may be culled more fine 
thoughts, beautifully and energetically expressed, than may be met 
with in anameless number of recent dramatic productions. Knowles 
deals in gems,—we need hardly add, that they are the gems worthy 
of a man to hoard, who knows and loves woman in her peculiar ex- 
quisite sphere. If we remember aright, we once heard our dra- 
matist in his honourable vocation while in Glasgow, pronounce 
Campbell to be the poet for an elocutionist’s purpose. There was a 
genial and a kindred soul in operation in the utterance of these 
words,—an appreciation systematic of, and identified with, the 
earnest author of the “ Rose of Arragon.” 

The outline of the story is easily given, for the plot is simple and 
direct. Olivia, the Rose of Arragon, is a peasant girl, secretly mar- 
ried to Alonzo, son of the King of Arragon. But the King comes to 
learn the secrect, and the Prince is sent to the wars, the marriage 
being also annulled by authority. An insurrection of the peasantry 
follows the tyrannous measure ; the leaders being Alasco, brother of 
Olivia, and his friend Almagro, her disappointed lover. Olivia saves 
the King’s life, and is installed Regent by her brother; but at length 
Almagro, by intrigue, procures the regency for himself; and uses his 
power to force Olivia to a marriage with him; but his intrigues and 
villanies are frustrated; Alasco’s eyes being at last opened to the 
baseness and treachery of his boyhood’s companion and his pretended 
friend. In the meanwhile the Prince returns in disguise as a Moor, 
rescues his wife and her father from Almagro’s vengeance ; the King 
is restored to power; he sanctions the marriage of his son with the 
“* Rose ;” and Almagro poisons himself. 

Now one thing is clear, that our dramatist here has ample oppor- 
tunities for uttering those wondrously affluent sentiments which 
abound in pure and lofty natures, and which are so luxuriantly 
planted within him, in regard to love. Hear him when the Prince is 


to be separated from Olivia :— 


Oh, on a peasant’s breast I were content 

To lean my cheek—that peasant being thou! 
Unheeded had the gorgeous world pass’d by, 

Or if I raised it thence to take a look, 

It had been, only, with more rapt content, 

To lay it down again !—O love, forego 

Thy regal heritauce !—doff name and all 

For love, that’s more than all—I would for thee ! 
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We might cull from every page of this drama as much freshness of 
thought, albeit the germ be commonplace, as would give our dra- 
matist audience at any hour among princely minds. And then, there 
is aclose and impressive picture of human nature, and of specific 
passages of history, which brings his teachings and his elevations 
home to the bosom of any right-hearted man. Just look at the 
picture of a popular insurrection, when the peasantry and com- 
inonalty are about to dethrone the King. 


All 

Was quiet thro’ the night ; and, as the night, 
I would aver the dav were like to pass, 

But for an unwonted caim. An hour, or more, 
*Tis past the time the shopkeeper should ope— 
And he is up, but bides with shutters clos’d ; 
The craft of the artificer stands still, 

And vet he is awake since break of day— 

The cries are silent on the crowdless streets ; 
The very churls whose meals on errands wait 
Stand not upon the watch for customers, 

And breakfast-time at hand! ’Tis market day, 
And to the gates no troops of peasants come, 
With garden-viands, flocks, or herds, or aught 
Within the list of rustic merchandise. 

None is at work, save the tir’d sentinel 

Who paces, out and back, his beat ; on watch 
’Gainst dangers yet unseen. 


Change the tune, and our dramatist will not fail in the performance. 
Take Almagro when he finds himself so entangled and baffled that he 
knows not how to turn, and you will meet with knowledge and imagi- 
nation in happy union. 


Now have I thought what chaos was, 
Before the world sprung out of it! Immense 
Perplexity of things! Nothing, itself! 
Nought individuality, but merging 
Into some other thing. Ambition, Love, 
Hatred, Revenge, Determination, Fear, 
All holding sway together, but with strife 
That makes a mock of rule! I cannot see 
The light for darkness ; darkness fails with light ! 
I cannot stop,—nor yet, for stops, go on! 
I am not anywhere,—yet everywhere ! 
Somewhere to fix !—some shape to give resolve! 
It takes a form, and straightway vanishes 
Into some other—then another yet, 
Until confusion reels ! 


Hear him after he has taken poison : 
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Almagro. Destroy’d by those I deem’d my instruments ! 
Frustrated in revenge, in love and hate ! 
What fair set-off ‘gainst such discomfiture ? 
The gibbet cheated, or the block, or wheel! 
Could we cheat Heaven !—No circumventing there! 
What’s this [ see ?—Instead of the huge World 
A film; and what before was shadowy, 
The World to come, condensing into vast 
Enormous substance, insupportable 
To thought! The drug asserts its potency ! 
This is the death-sweat that bedews my palms, 
My forehead and my lip, and like a cold 
And slimy serpent, coiling round my frame, 
With its loath’d folds, my very marrow chills. 
King. What man is he that yonder stands and lives, 
Yet seems in the mortal agony ? 
Alasco. Almagro. 


A slight change of the measure may be introduced ; and yet the 
character will be equally complete and graphic. Take a jailor, who 
is only routine and callous in his own sphere. Human nature is 
hardly ever proof against appeals from some latent yet potent source, 
—that of kindness and generous sympathy being among the strongest. 


The hard jailer 

Without a shrug, sees misery pass his gate; 
The common current of his vocation there 
Still rolling on the same—but take him thence, 
He has his share of pity for a pang ; | 
Yea, pays it down in good and sterling tears! 
I haveseen it! Pedro, now, is such a one--- 
The rack, the gibbet, and the block, to him 
Are things of custom, whose abhorred uses 
Find him their fit intendant, of whose frame 
No fibre they disturb, My boyhood’s dread 
Was Pedro; till, one day, he lifted me 
Cast flat along the pavement---in my speed 

_ To shun him. I was bleeding ;---as he staunch’d 
My little wounds, how well I recollect 
The change from terror to pleas’d wonderment, 
To see a heart, as tender as my mother’s, 
Melting above me from his big dark eye! 


Alasco’s discovery of Almagro’s villany does not at the last extre~ 
mity obliterate the memory of youthful and confiding days. The 
following intercession is worthy of the honest and rough peasant- 
hero, and of the dramatist whose name shall live as a poet of most 
pregnant sentiment and happily wedded expression ; 
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Spare him. O God! sir, we were boys together. 
Howe'er it changes with us on life’s road, 

The sunny start all intervals break through, 

And warms us with the olden mood again! 

The hearty laugh of youth is in mine ear, 

And there stands he who shared it with me, now 
A woful bankrupt ; while the rich possessions 

I counted lost, are all my own again. 


Mr. Reade’s “ Record of the Pyramids; a Drama in Ten Scenes,” 
has been, like others of this gentleman’s productions, the subject of 
long cogitation, and has lain by him “ in its finished state for many 

ears.” Our poet “conceived the idea of abstracting the character 
of Prometheus from the grand ideal in which he lived and was sur- 
rounded, and bringing him within the pale of humanity ;—of em- 
bodying him, not only as a human being, feeling and sympathizing 
with humanity in the abstract, but practically labouring for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men; descending among them; sharing their com- 
mon sympathies and oppressions ; and, finally, inspiring them, 
prostrated and become inert in their torpid slavery, with the fire of 
Liberty—the interpretation, doubtless, of the real flame designated 
in the fable as brought down or stolen from heaven.” In the pre- 
sent Drama,” Mr. Reade also says, “the character of Prometheus is 
developed as a mind not only contemplative in all knowledge and 
wisdom, but vigorous and buoyant, and full of hope, and energy, and 
belief; a philosopher ; a lover of practical wisdom, but not a sophist ; 
above all, a patriot, vitally active in all the social sympathies, con- 
versant with mankind, and interested in all that concerns them;—the 
motto of his life, the absorbing thought and feeling of his being, 
compressed in that sublimest of all sentiments, whichcame from the 
mouth of an enfranchised slave— 


‘ Homo sum, nihil, a me alienum puto.’ ” 


The fable or tradition of Prometheus is variously related and in- 
terpreted. By one statement he was the same as Osiris; and accord- 
ing to Sir Isaac Newton, he was the nephew of the famous Sesostris. 
As for Mr. Reade, he has made the Promethean mythological cha- 
racter a Prince of Egypt, the son of Mceris, whom Amasis, or 
Tyranny, conquers, usurping the throne. ‘The story in the drama, 
or rather dramatic poem, 1s extremely simple, and the characters are 
few. Lilis, the daughter of Amasis, is the only woman init. The 
Ten Scenes occupy three days: Prometheus being first found in a 
cave of the mountains, to which he has retired from the reach of op- 
pression, and to meditate on mighty truths andeverlasting principles. 
A twin-brother, who has for a time submitted and attached himself 
to the tyrant, visits the hero in his retreat,—is shamed out of his ser- 
vility; when both repair tothe Pyramids, where they suddenly arouse 
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the people to.a sense of their degradation and suffering. Not less 
promptly is Amasis dethroned, and in most philosophic style told to 
depart as a common man, and to mingle with his own kind; Pro- 
metheus at the same time acting the Washington, and placing the 
crown and sceptre upon the altar. After having granted universal 
suffrage, given equal and entire freedom to all, exhorted them to 
unite in one vast society, and volunteered sundry preachments about 
Nature, rights, virtues, and so forth; he peacefully retires to his own 
home (the cave, of course), just as he advises the people to retire 
to theirs ; 


“ to dwell upon the past, ~ 
And thank the gods on our domestic hearths.” 


Prometheus in this instance, however, is not a far-sighted philo- 
sopher, nor a sound practical politician. For, before he has well 
reached his home, the million have recalled the tyrant; the man who 
had just given the nation a new constitution being as nearly as pos- 
sible at the same moment seized and dragged in chains to the pre- 
sence of the re-enthroned monarch. He is sentenced to be impaled 
on the morrow. Lilis visits him in the course of the night, and 
offers him liberation; her little heart, on his former appearance at 
the palace, having found him a hero worthy of her worship,—a 
man to her loving. But Prometheus will not accept of life on any 
terms. The adoring Lilis goes home, and dies before he is led forth 
to execution, which fortunately is accomplished by his being in a 
twinkling run through the body by the Chief-Prefect, who fears a 
rescue. 

Such is the conception and the mode of working out the Prome- 
thean fable in Mr. Reade’s poem. Certainly it would have been 
madness to have adopted any ideas that would have suggested a 
comparison with the work of the father of Greek tragedy. 

The Chained Prometheus of Eschylus, is the grandest even of his 
works, It is however less a tragedy than an ode. It does not 
describe a series of actions, but a succession of visions. Prometheus 
chained to a rock, on the verge of the world, holds parley with the 
original powers and oldest forms of Nature, with Strength and 
Violence, and Oceanus and the race of the Titans. Compared with 
the personages introduced in the poem, Jupiter and Mercury, and 
the rest of that class, appear mere modern deities; we are thrown 
back into the first rude chaos of Nature, where the universe itself 
seems to rock like the sea, and the empire of heaven was not yet 
fixed. ‘‘ Prometheus,” says Schlegel, is an image of human nature 
itself; endowed with a miserable foresight, and bound down to a 
narrow existence, without an ally, and with nothing to oppose to the 
combined and inexorable powers of Nature, but an unshaken will, 
and the consciousness of elevated claims. The other poems of the 
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Greek tragedians are single tragedies; but this may be called 
tragedy itself; its purest spirit is revealed with all the overpowering 
influence of its first unmitigated severity.” 

There is little external. action in the grand production of the 
ancient Greek. Prometheus merely suffers and resolves from the 
beginning to the end. But the story is uninteresting as such, pre- 
senting the abstract conception -of the characters, but inartificially 
and improbably. 

With regard to Mr. Reade’s production, we are disposed to speak 
of it in very favourable terms. A popular poem it will not be. It 
is too much elaborated, too chastened for the liking of the many, who 
look for’ keen and sudden excitement, and care not for that which 
costs any time or thought to discover beauties; who, in fact, in 
these degenerate days as respects poetic knowledge, have not the 
training and necessary refinement of taste to relish the purest and 
loftiest creations of mind. No, Mr. Reade is not a poet for the 
million; with him the muse is a mistress of long and patient wooing, 
and the ars poetica one of vigilant and anxious culture. Probably 
his works will never be held in general esteem ; although in his preface 
to the ‘‘ Record of the Pyramids,” and indeed in some of his former 
preliminary notices, he cherishes a sincere but rather a too self- 
complacent confidence in regard to future reputation and actual 
performance. 

It would not be difficult to point out passages in this poem that 
are feeble; others that are misplaced ; and others again that contain 
certain pet and threadbare ideas. Butwe prefer the honester method 
and shall let the author appear in his fair and proper character; and 
this too at considerable length; convinced that our extracts will 
present matter which is calculated to please and elevate. Whether 
our dramatist’s Promethean theory be just or not, he certainly has 
succeeded beyond our expectations, in rendering his hero a being to 
interest one’s feelings; while the poem as a whole has been read 
by us with rivetted attention. This proves to us that no ordinary 
spell lurks in the poetry, seeing that a theme so far removed from 
our ordinary sympathies has sent touching appeals to the heart, as 
well as noble thoughts to the apprehension. 

, At the opening Prometheus thus soliloquizes in the cavern which 
commands a view of Memphis and the Pyramids, and which the 
philosopher and patriot has chcsen for his retreat :— 


Beautiful country, and my own! even now 

My heart swells towards thee with a childlike fondness ; 
And who that looked along those lovely plains 

Would deem that aught save Freedom there could dwell 
How tranquilly the gorgeous city lies 

Robed in the rich gleams of the setting sun, 
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Reflecting back its glories! her high domes, 
And towers, and groves, all softened in the distance! 
While Moeris threads its pure stream through her gates, 
Like a bright, glistering snake with mazy folds ; 
And round her the old Nile his girdle spreads 
Of golden sands till lost ’ midst the blue hills. 
Yea, all is blessed there save human life : 
Behold those Pyramids !—those accursed heaps 
Of black misshapen stone ; and those pale slaves, 
Those human ants that throng round them in dense 
Clusters, like bees around their waxen cells ; 
Toiling to rear them with a zeal as great 
As is their self-abasement. Ants ?—they store 
The wholesome produce in their useful cells 
Of hard-earned labour for existence ;—these 

- Rear piles for rottenness and foul corruption ; 
Tombs for dead kings, who, ere the work be done, 
Shall be forgotten; leaving them the records ! 
Of baffled tyranny for ever buried. 
Oh! that for one brief moment my will were 
Embodied in a power! how would I launch 
The thunder from this height, and crush the work 
And workmen in their ruin! 








After the brief dethronement of Amasis, and immediately on his 
restoration to sovereignty by the debased people, Prometheus is 
brought chained and guarded before the tyrant, mv assails his victim 
with upbraidings and proud boastings,—the commencement of a 
powerful scene. 


Behold, slave! how thou stand’st a monument, 

To prove the justice of the gods, and show 

How vain is the ambition and the hope 

Of lawless rebels, and how brief their triumph. 

It was but yesterday that thou, upheld 

By mercenary bondsmen, didst dare brave me. 

To-day thy power is gone; the people left thee, 

While the just gods have marked the rightful king, 

And brought thee to ask pardon at my footstool. 
Prometheus, Even while thou speakest to me thou dost fee] 

The falsehood deeply, as I know; thine eye 

Doth sink before mine own, as if to hide 

The weakness thou art conscious I behold. 

Thou sittest there the slave, and I the king: 

These chains are subject to my will, which is 

Superior to fortune ; yea, unmoved, 

As that of the immortal gods! 
Amasis. If thou 

Resemblest them in nature, so thou say’st, 

Wherefore have they betrayed thee to my hands? 
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Prometheus. Who dares to fathom their mysterious will? 
Why do the lightnings strike down their own altars ? 
Why doth the Nile, gorged daily with new victims, 

Lay waste the lands of his adorers ?—why 

Art thou allowed to tyrannize o’er Egypt? 

Ill answer thee—the storms do purify 

The airs from plague, more pure and more serene 
When they are spent ; the waters, when their tides 
Have ebbed, leave earth behind them riih with sycils: 
And thou, when rotting in thy tomb—if thou 

Art suffered to repose in peace.—shalt leave 

The memory behind thee of thy deeds; 

While thy grave, like a dangerous sea-mark, warns 
Mankind to guard against their future kings. 

And say’st thou I am in thy power ?—how ? 

Canst thou subdue me by these chains ?—by death t 

They are the wings to free my body from 

A form I hate—for it resembles thine, 

And those whom I thought men. My mind is free, 

Yea, calmer now than ever; for all ties 

With life are broken, and now, eagle-like, 

It doth look down on earth’s low quarry. 

Chief Hierophant, King ! 
Behold the unawed rebel dares to sit 
Within thy presence. 

Prometheus. I sit here the king: 
I feel the majesty of Egypt in me, 

Resting within my own ancestral hall! 

Chief Hierophant. King, wilt thou hear his blasphemies ? 

Prometheus (turning to the priest). 

He will: 
If thou knew’st human nature, Priest! as well 
As thou dost that of the inscrutable gods, 
Then thou wouldst know that he who dares speak truth 
Fearlessly, will be heard, although his words 
Be adders: for, unlike thy hollow idols, 
Mouth-pierced with lies—foul priesthood’s jugglery, 
He tells the truth, and so doth wake excitement 
In the palled hearts of kings, not from its worth, 
But charm of novelty. Thou hast said well, (7 Amasts) 
That the high gods are just. I have fulfilled 
The part assigned me, and I have succeeded ; 
For I have humbled thee, and told the nations 
Truths they responded—truths they have foresworn. 
Yet the whole mass is not corruption; soul 
Is not all quenched ; and, ’midst the few, my words 
Shall live like sparks among the ashes, hidden, 
But burning still! This was my spirit’s aim ; 
The gods have shewn me Egypt did not merit 
Their greatest gift, and have withdrawn it, leaving 
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Thee, King! to be their scourge, and I to shew them 
The track they should have followed. Then rule on ; 
Heap up the Pyramids, and there record 

Thy deeds—the shame and slavery of Egypt! 

Thou art a useful tool, conjoined with Death, 


To sweep this generation from the earth, 
Until another comes 





Amasis. Hear first thy doom ! 
Thou prid’st thyself upon they ancestry, 
Trusting to link thy name with theirs ; to gain 
That vainest of all shadows—fame, which thou 
Dost so aspire, and which, when thou art dead, 
Avails thee nothing. Therefore, first, their names 
Shall be struck out from the archives of Egypt ; 
The punishment of death accorded him 
Who names them: all their monuments 
Shall be destroyed, that nothing may recal 
They ever were. Thyself shalt be borne to 
Thy mountain; and, before the cave where thou 
Hast hatched thy machinations, thou shalt be 
Impaled alive, and left to be devoured 
By vultures: then, when rotted by the sun, 
Thy body shall be burnt; thy ashes thrown, 
Scattered abroad uvon the winds of heaven, 
To be forgotten like thy actions! | | 
Prometheus (springing to his feet, with a wild gesture.) 
Never ! 
My limbs may wither in the air!—my dust 
Be scattered to the winds of heaven !—my fathers 
May be forgotten in their ashes !—But 
My name shall Jast till time shall be no more! 
And these shall be the immortal appendages, 
To robe it with a glory of its own! : 
What !—thinkest thou the soul of Freedom dead ?— 
The sun that kindles up the world, because 
Its light is here extinct in its first beam? 
Fool!—I am but an atom of that life 
That doth exist for ever—through all time— 
All space—all change—all life—all death! I am 
A spark of that pure, everlasting flame, 
Burning within the heart of hearts of man, 
That may be trampled on, not quenched !—It is 
The universal soul of human kind— 
First principle of being—Liberty ! 
Stamped by the gods our birthright upon earth ! 


The chained victim of mad tyranny, near to the hour of his 


martyrdom is stealthfully visited by Lilis, of course to the wonder- 
ment of Prometheus. 
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Prometheus. What hath inspired thee to come ? 
Lilis, © — Thy words ! 
Prometheus. How—have they ever saidI feared to die? 
Lilis. No! they have taught me that thou art immortal ; 

And, therefore, have I come. Nay, frown not thus, 

Though it be on the daughter of thy foe ; 

Nor deem a weaker feeling led me here 

Than honour, even as spotless as thine own. 

The ardent love of lofty thoughts and deeds ; 

The aspirations of that fame which I 

Glory in thee, yet would not wish to share. 

In loving these, I love thee, for thou dost 

Embody them ; I—I would only save thee 

From the vile death that waits thee with the morn. 
Prometheus. And ifI am the man that thou hast said, 

The patriot who would have saved his country ; 

The sage who could refuse the crown he plucked 

From the usurper’s head, to offer it 

To the applauding gods; if I have conquered 

The ambition that allured me—sacrificed 

An earthly, to secure a deathless crown, 

An immortality amcugst mankind ! 

Shall I now forfeit the great treasure 1—now, 

When the far goal is won, the prize in view ? 

And for a few brief years of wretched life, 

Blackened with foul disgrace, and which are nothing 

In time’s brief scroll, blast all that I have done ? 

Lose my high hopes, and crush the cause of Freedom 

Ihave upheld; yea, worse—dishonour her 

In her own chosen son? stamping a curse 

Upon my name for ever, and recording 

(What slaves and tyrants never would forget) 

That he,—the man who lived and talked of freedom,— 

Feared when the trial came to die for her. 
Lilis. Not thus—not thus—think’st thou that I would cast 

One shade upon thy sunlike fame which I 

Glorv in, even as though it were my own ? 

But to see thee impaled, and scorched beneath 

The fiery sun,—gasping with that last thirst 

Which only death can s!ake, while Hate holds near 

The draught, that heightens agony to madness ; 

To be the mark of the slave's mockery, 

For the free minds will not dare shew their thoughts, 

Far less stand forth to rescue thee ;—could I 

Think of thy pangs and slumber ?—Hear me yet 

If when the morning dawns thou art not found, 

The fame ‘will spread the gods have taken thee ; 

So wouldst thou be remembered, and if power 

Were given thee hereafter thou mightst break 
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Prometheus. Lilis!—I look beyond the idle creeds 
Of our priest-ridden race, who are debased 
Beneath the brutes and monsters they adore. 

T would not borrow a divinity, iat 
Fooling the people with a lie, thus making Ne 
Heaven pander to my falsehood. bij 


A tenderer chord is struck, and a more touching appeal to human | 
nature is made. Lilis thus beseeches :— 7 


One latest boon I ask, for which I kneel! | 
We meet no more upon this earth: thou goest 
To join the spirits of thy fathers; I, 
To dwell on thy remembrances—to live 
Upon the light which thou hast left behind, 
And soon, perchance, to follow thee. But, oh! 
When in the realms of death, where thou wilt be 
So hallowed and revered, forget not Lilis! 
If memories of earth cling to us there, 
As sure they do; forthe dead come to us 
In dreams, and woo us to revisit them ; 
Then, when thou meetest me again, remember ie | 
How I looked up to thee on earth, and smile | 
A look of welcome on me then! if 
Prometheus. My own 
Beautiful being !—with thy golden hair, \ 
Like sun-rays floating round thy face, with eves 
Reflecting the pure azure, with cheeks which | 
The beauty and the glory of thy youth Hii 
Crown with fresh roses, but more delicate ti | 
Than ever shone the sun on,—what hast thou Ai | 
In common with myself? what see’st thou ty 
In this worn frame, and early blanched hair ? ie 
It is thy noble nature that deceives thee ! Hi 
Love of the high and pure, abstract from me, 
Which thou embodiest in myself: it is 
My isolation from Humanity I | 
Hath wrought on thy imagination; this 
A feeling that is past or passing. Nay, 
Turn not aside in anger or in grief! 
Time imperceptibly will teach thy heart 
Truths I too rudely press on it: all feelings 
Of youth change, flower-like ; honour stands alone, 
Like the impassive rock, unchangeable ; 
Thou wilt pass by me as the streamlet glides, 
Embosoming the shadow to its depths, 
Till again laughing in the light of heaven! 
Lilis. Oh, thou wilt judge me worthier yet, or here, 
Or in hereafter ! 
Prometheus. My own Lilis! chide not 
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This brow’s austerity, that shews alone 

The resolution of the mind within. 

I stand before the gates of Death; do not 
Soften a heart that needeth all its courage, 
Nor aid thy sire in conquering a mind 

His racks will fail to do. Oh! tempt me not 
To cling to life I should despise, and thee, 
Lilis! even thee, for so debasing me! 

I am but man, and feel—even now I fee]— 
How man’s strong will melts at the breath of woman! 
Depart—deyart! Iam no mate for love 


‘Edwin the Fair; an Historical Drama,” will sustain the repu- 
tation of the author of ‘Philip Van Artevelde.” When that 
remarkable production came suddenly upon us some eight years azo, 
it atonce stamped Mr. Taylor as one of the most original and best 
furnished writers of the age; one who not only promised to contri- 
bute to the purification and elevation of our imaginative literature, 
but who by that single venture afforded a striking example of 
enlightened conception with regard to the capabilities and high 
requirements of the drama, as well as of admirable execution. The 
preface of itself to that work was a production that deservedly 
attracted notice on account of the distinct and accomplished way in 
which it exposed the narrow and false views which obtained currency 
relative to the vocation and mental attributes of the dramatic poet, 
and developed the rules and laws which are to be observed in 
constructing the noblest fabric to which literary art can address 
itself. To be sure, “ Philip Van Artevelde” was not intended or 
calculated for actual representation on the stage; but it proved what 
might be done in respect of incident, diversity and nice distinction 
of character, soul-breathing and intellectual sentiment, and manly 
writing, in the constitution of a dramatic piece, framed in strict 
accordance with artistic requirements. 

The historical tragedy before us has not been written, we presume, 
with any view to the stage; although it contains the materials which 
might be adapted so as to produce fine effects in a theatre. But one 
thing is at once obvious; in its published form, it is by far too long 
for being brought out before an auditory. Indeed, it fills a neat 
volume ; and one too of such varied and delightful interest, that we 
could ill bear to think of the curtailment of the story, or the excision 
of any one of its scenes. 

That story is instantly signified by its title; viz. the tale of “ Edwy 
and Elgiva,” so long current in the nursery, and also in the course of 
some of our modern antiquaries and historical investigators into 
Ango-Saxon times, made the theme of learned research. Mr. Taylor's 
aim has been to portray the struggle which Edwin maintained with 
the monastic orders, at a period of their most fanatical existence ; 
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and to bring before us not only some of the dramatis persone who 
were contemporaries with this king, but others who may be imagined 
to mirror the complexion of his reign and of the strife in which he 
was engaged. Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, is necessarily the 
most prominent figure among these charcters; and is drawn with 
extraordinary power and fullness. We have been astonished at the 
multitude and variety of resources of which the dramatist has made 
this wily, aspiring, and relentless churchman master ; just as we have 
been with the wealth of mind, the natural superiority of thought and 
expression, with which the monk has been by the affluent poet 
imbued. ‘The task which Mr. Taylor set himself to, the mark at 
which he directed his eye, with respect to the delineation of this one 
character, was high and difficult to be reached, much more to be kept 
possession of with a firm hand. But hardly less from the conscious- 
ness and power which the very attempt proclaims, than from the first 
scenes in which the ambitious and unscrupulous priest figures, one 
sees that the author will acquit himself throughout with a discrimi- 
nation not less delicate than the mastery is strong. 

But it is only by regarding the whole of the characters in the 
drama, the period of history, and the grand question that agitated the 
kingdom, that the vividness of the imagined picture can be properly 
appreciated; or the propriety and richness of the thoughts expended 
in its composition, estimated. The dramatis persone are numerous. 
There is a goodly list of women as well as men,—of the seculars as well 
as of the regulars. 

But how nicely and distinctively cast is each of the characters ; 
even to the precise portraiture of one fanatic monk from another,—of 
one thane from another thane. And then the dialogue and speeches 
are perfectly characteristic; exhibiting a graceful flexibility and a 
ceaseless fecundity which are in beautiful keeping with the demands 
of the design of the piece. ‘Tenderness, pathos, passion, satire, 
description, imagery, recorded facts, historical allusions, find Mr. 
Taylor armed at all points. We have no doubt theypiece is the result 
of anxious contrivance and of severe. eflort. Tt coh hardly be sup- 
posed that with the author’s notions and knowledge of dramatic 
requirements, and although possessed of abundant genius, he could 
have written so much and so well without the bestowment of much 
labour, and the exercise of repeated compression. But yet the 
whole appears with the beautiful ease which attends natural or con- 
genial performances. Nor perhaps will this smooth and fluent 
beauty strike the reader more forcibly than in some of the songs or 
lyrical effusions which here and there are strewed over the work. 

With regard to the tale of Edwin and Elgiva, Mr. Taylor has fol- 
lowed a perfectly warrantable course. He is not one of those who 
regards the Anglo-Saxon times as antecedent to the dawn of civili- 
zation; but on the other hand, says, that of the dark ages, in this 
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country, the tenth century was harldy so dark as the fifteenth; and 
that the former was really more distinguished for spiritual and 
chivalric features than some of the subsequent eras. He has not 
followed Edwin’s contemporaneous annalists, who were his natural 
enemies, these being monks; but has filled up the few details of his 
story in a way that accords with our romantic sympathies ; as of one 
who, with his queen, was sacrificed in a war of religious opinion, and 
when striving to curb the power and fanaticism of. ascetics, and the 
inordinate ambition of the church. He confesses to have brought 
causes and consequences much more closely together than the mere 
chronology of history would warrant, borrowing from the bordering 
reigns incidents which were characteristic of the times, and keeping 
in view the nature of the events recorded, as well as the manner of 
recording them, rather than the mere accuracy of the things reported. 
Where the letter of history was so scanty and doubtful, the dra- 
matist’s chief care has been to be true to its spirit. 

It would be impossible to convey anything like an adequate idea 
of the plot, much less of the beauty and variety of this drama, in a 
moderate space; and we therefore only alight on a few specimens of 
the poetry and sentiment infused into it. 


Here is the first of scene first. How gilbly the dialogue goes! 


Swineherd (sings). 
“The hog he muncli’d the acorns brown, 
Till joyfully twinkled his tail, 
And he twitched himself up, and he tossed himself down, 
And he wriggled and reeled, and gallopped and squealed, 
As ents he were drunk with ale: 
For you shall know that what by ale or wine 
Tro man is done, that acorns do to swine.” 
Ah! it was so. Alack-a-day! so it was once. 
Enter a Forester, 


Forester. Grunt! grunt! No end to swine. Why here’sa herd! 
Beech-mast is scarce. Routing and grunting. Ho! 
Who’s here ? 


Swineherd. 
The swineherd Ulf. 
Forester. Why swineherds are but men, 
And man is sinful. Ulf, what grief is his? 
This is a world of ever-growing griefs. 
Swineherd, His orief, sir, is a grieftouching his swine, 


Which swine have lost their appetites. 
Forester. 


A sinful unconsolab!e man, 


How so? 
Swineherd. The how, sir, is a tale that moves to pity, 


Rut if von list to hearken, it was thus: 
Last ‘Fuesday-week, the vigil of St. Swithin, 
Up in the branches of an ancient tree 
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[ perched myself for shade, and there the wind 
Rocking the bough and snoring in my ears, 
Itso mishappened that I slid asleep. 

When I awoke my herd had wandered far, 

And far had I to follow, till, God's love! 
Belated in the dusky forest’s verge 

I found them, much amazed, a furlong’s length, 
No more, from where the holy Dunstan dwells, 
Scourging his wasted body half the night, 

And wrestling with the Evil One. 


Forester. Wish you well! 
A tickle neighbourhood was thaf, 
Swineherd. ‘Out, swive !"" 


Quoth I, “ ye villains, will ve run to the pit, 

And I to follow!” And with might and speed 

I drave them back; but volleying behind 

There came such howls as scared us to the heart, 

And, to my humble thinking, since that hour 

We have not had that stomach for our food, 

That hearty hunger, and that natural joy 

In eating, that we wont to have. 
Forester. Such howls! 

What howls? The Devil’s were they, or where they Dunstan’s ? 
Swineherd. Sir, I have ears uskilful to discern 

Betwixt the twain, They might have come from either. 

For Dunstan his own back not less belabours 

Than he belabours Satan. 


The priest and the priest-ridden queen-mother :— 


Dunstan. What there is writ 
Needs must I read; and wiselier shoudlst thou pray | 
That reading there of danger, I should read 
Lessons of caution likewise, and impart 
Means of prevention. : 

The Queen Mother. In thy holy hands 
I place myself; thy bidding will I do 
As knowing it is Heaven's. 

Dunstan. : This wily wench 
That profiting by the softness and green sap 
Of ignorant youth, doth round her finger twine 
The sceptre like a sliver— 

The Queen Mother. Insolent jade ! 

Were it not, father, a good deed in Christ, 

To have her—in a manner...say.,.removed ? 
For truly, truly I may say, my lord, 

Yea and in sooth I witness it against her, 

That with her witcheries and wanton looks 

She hath inveigled and ensnared the King 
Bewitch'd past reason, that he flouts his mother, 
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Forgets his duty—woeful, woeful day ! 

Says “Silence,” if I do but say “God bless him!” 
And all by her procurement and behest, 
Scandalous minion! Were it not, I say, 

An excellent deed and righteous before God, 

To take her from his sight, that, she should cease 
To vex good men and holy with her wiles ? 


Sweet wooing. 


Elgive, Your Majesty... 
Edwin, We are alone, Elgiva; 
Oh, how [ hate my title in your mouth. 
Rather than speak as in the audience-chamber, 
Let us be children once again, to rove 
O’er hill, through vale, with interlacing arms, 
And thrid the thickets where wild roses grow 
Entangled with each other like ourselves. 
Can you, and will you, those sweet days remember, 
And strive to bring them back ? 
Elgiva. Those days—oh, Edwin! 
Can I remember? When can I forget them ? 
When flowers forget to blow and birds to sing, 
And clouds to kindle in the May-day dawn, 
And every spring-tide sight and sound shall cease, 
Or cease for me, then too for me shall cease 
The sweet remembrance ofthe tender joys, 
The smiles, the tears of those delightful days. 
Edwin. And can they not repeat themselves ? Again 
Let us, though grown, be children in our hearts. 
Then with the freedom and the innocence 
Which led our childish steps, we’ll wander on 
Through after life, but with a fuller joy. 
r Let recollections of the past, if sweet, 
Plead sweetly for the present. 
Elgiva. Edwin, Edwin! 
You are a King. 
Edwin, Now, see! I’ve summoned up, 
Like a magician whose strong spell evokes 
A beautiful spirit, the spirit of the past, 
And bid it speak, and prophesy, and plead ; 
And, lo! it nothing answers but the words 
The Herald spake when o'er my father’s grave 
He brake his wand of office. 1 ama King, 
But may not Kings be happy? May Kings not love? 
Elgiva, They must be more than resolute to be safe 
In loving whom they will; they must be wary. 
The Monks are enemies that Kings may fear, 
Though of the bravest; and my father’s House 
Is hateful in their sight. 
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Edwin. Nay, talk not of them ; 
I loathe this monkery, and if I live 


Will root it from my realm. 


Ilow sweet the incense in this speech of Elgiva’s! 

What a charm 

The neighbouring grove to this lone chamber lends ! 

I've loved it from my childhood. How long since 

Is it that standing in this compass'd window 

The blackbird sang us forth; from yonder bough 

That hides the arbour, loud and full at first 

Warbling his invitations, then with pause 

And fraction fitfully as evening fell, 

The while the rooks, a spotty multitude, 

Far distant crept across the amber sky. 


One of Mr. Taylor’s lyrics :— 


God speed thee, false day, 

With thy gauds and thy splendour 
Thy glare frights away 

All that’s truthful and tender. 


Give place then above 
To the star that of old 
Lit the glances of Love 
When his secret was told. 


On the bosom of Night 

Lie the tresses of Trutb, 

But its moments take flight 
With the light steps of Youth, 


Make the most of the least, 

For too soon comes the warning, 
When announced in the Kast 
Is the grey-headed Morning 


Here’s a delicate tale of love :— 


Athulf. As I went to Court 
Late yesterday, the Queen, who saw me, sent 
Commanding my attendance. A long hour 
I waited, conning in the Troy-Town Chamber 
The stories in the tapestry, when appeared 
The Princess, with that merry child Prince Guy. 
He loves me well, and made her stop and sit, 
And sate upon her knee, and it so chanced 
That in his various chatter he denied 
That I could hold his hand within mine own 
So closely as to hide it; this being tried 
Was proved against him ; he insisted then 
I could not by his royal sister’s hand 
Do likewise: Starting at the random word 
And dumb with trepidation, there I stood 
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Some seconds as bewitched: then I looked up 
And in her face beheld an orient flush 
Of half-bewildered pleasure; from which trance 
She with an instant ease resumed herself, 
And frankly with a pleasant laugh held out 
Her arrowy hand, 
Sidroc. What could she less? a hand 
To have and hold is something ; but to hold 
And not to have—but end your tale—this hand— 
Athulf, I thought it trembled as it lay in mine, 
But yet her looks were clear, direct, and free, 
And said that she felt nothing. 
Sidroc, What feltst thou? 
Athulf. Asort of swarming, curling, tremulous tumbling, 
As though there were an ant-hill in my bosom. 
—TI said I was ashamed.—Sidroc, you smile ; 
If at my folly, well! But if you smile 
Suspicious of a taint upon my heart, 
Wide is your error, and you never loved. 
Sidroc.—Well, but proceed, I pray you. Of this hand 
The issue in experiment? the proof? 
This lesser quantity—this in majore— 
Was it containable ? 
Athulf. I proved it not. 
More manly, wise, and courteous I deemed it 
Not to press hard an opportunity, 
Or wring it dry, but something leave behind 
In warrant that no greedy grasping heart 
Was mine, that on a light and trivial token 
Feeding might grow in self-encouragement 
Too fast to fatness. 
Sidroc. I conceive your counsel ; 
Not all-devouring was your policy ; 
Something you left for bait. 
Athulf. ’T was not in craft. 


Loveable description :-— 


Scholar Ah!she is peerless! Happy were that man 
That should enthrall her though she were a peasant ! 
What in another might have seemed amiss 
In her was but a freshness and new charm 
Loosed from the graceful nakedness of Nature. 

She ate but half a pigeon, and did you mark 

How with her tiny fingers and her teeth 

She gnawed and tore the bones, talking ’twixt whiles, 
With such a lively and a pretty action,! 

That appetite itself and all its ways 

Seemed mainly spiritual. 


A stately altercation :— 
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Edwin.—Wherefore is this, my Lord Archbishop Why 
Dost thou pursue me to my privacy ? 
When I did leave you ’twas my will to leave you. 
Am I your King, or am I not? 
Odo. Sir, Sir, 
’Tis true, with suffrage of the Witena, 
You were anointed with the holy oil 
And crowned this day by me. But deem not thence 
That you are free to spurn us. Rather deem 
That calls more urgent, bonds of stricter claim, 
Enjoin the duties of your sovereignty ; 
Amongst which duties emitently first, 
Is this, that when your Lords and Councillors, 
The pillars of the realm, in conference meet, 
You should be with them, wisely there to learn 
I’rom the assembled wisdom of the State. 
Edwin.— Twas for carousal, not for conference, 
They met to-day. 
Dunstan, Sirs, stand ye all apart, 
And suffer that I reason with the King, 
Whose youth betrays him. Oh unruly flesh ! 
Oh wanton blood of youth! The primal sin! 
The first offender still! The original snare! 
Perdition came of Woman, and alway since, 
When Time was, with mischief and mischance, 
He felt his furelock in a soft white hand. 
Elgiva,.—Of Woman say’st thou that perdition came ! 
*Twas of the Serpent, Priest. 
The Queen-Mother. What! break'st thou in? 
Thou bold and naughty jade! Thou pit! Thou snare! 
Edwin.—Oh, Mother, hold! Know you'at whom you rail? 
Deem her your daughter, or me not your son. 
The Queen- Mother. Thou art not and thoushalt not be my son, 
If thou demean’st thyself to her—a witch ! 
A practiser of sorceries ! 
Edwin (kneeling). Oh God! 
I pray Thee that Thou shorten not my days, 
Ceasing to honour this disnatured flesh 
That was my mother. 
Lilgiva. Never was she that: 
A mother vacant of a mother’s heart 
Is in the sight of Nature none. 
Dunstan. Thou darest ! 
And seest thou in what presence? Be thou warned, 
Thy witcheries that inflame this carnal King 
Far other fires shall kindle in the Church— 
The channel as of mercies, so of wrath. 
Thou stand’st before its excellent archbishop, 
And me, its humblest minister: men both 
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Dead to the flesh, and loathing from their souls 
To company with women. To us thy charms 
Are flat and futile, as thy sins are sharp, 

And spur us to that vengeance God inflicts 
Through us on scorners. 


Edwin. Heed them not, Elgiva. 


Elgiva. Content thee! never were they heeded less 
By God or by his angels than by me. 





Edwin. Insolent Churchmen: You renounce the world, 
All in it that is loving, or can be loved, | 
You'll teach yourselves and others to renounce, 

Because cold vanities with meagre heats 

Alternate, have consumed you to the core, 

And given your hearts the dry-rot. _Meddlesome Monks! 
The love it is not in you, or to feel 

For women, or from womankind to win, 

You ostentatiously deny yourselves 

As atrophy denies itself to fatten. 

Elgiva. What worth are you to us, that set no store 
By you or by your threats? I tell thee, Priest, 

Ido make no account of thee. 

Dunstan. Fly hence, 

Pale Prostitute! Avaunt, rebellious Fiend, 
Which speakest through her! 


A Pueseyite might thus preach :— 


Dunstan. _The church is great, 
Is holy, is ineffably divine ! 
Spiritually seen, and with the eye of faith, 
The body of the Church, lit from within, 
Seems but the luminous phantom ofa body ; 
The incorporeal spirit is all in all, 
Eternity a parte post et ante 
So drinks the refuse, thinks the material fibre, 
That lost in ultimate tenuity 
The actual and the mortal lineaments, 
The Church in Time, the meagre, definite, bare, 
Ecclesiastical anatomy, 
The body of this death, translates itself, 
And glory upon glory swallowing all 
Makes earth a scarce distinguishable speck 
In universal heaven. Such is the Church 
As seen by faith ; but otherwise regarded, 
The body of the Church is searched in vain 
To find the seat of the soul ; for it is nowhere. 


There is much in the drama that is witty rather than tragic,— 
that portrays character rather than advances the action. Indeed 
we have been less affected by the catastrophe of the piece than 
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instructed and pleased in the course of the delineations and: sugges- 
tions furnished in the numerous antecedent scenes. We must find 
room for a specimen of the wit and the hints which have delighted 
us. The occasion is one that is most dextrously worked up ; viz. 
that of a synodial council of great formality and pomp, held in the 
Tower, to pass judgment on Edwin’s marriage to Elgiva, which gave 
such deep offence to the monks. As the members to be convoked, 
secular as well as regular, traverse a gallery to the synodial chamber, 
we have the following spirited dialogue :— 


First Deputy.—Here they come. What! aSecular! Well, he must pass, 
though he shall not be welcome. 

_ Second Deputy.—There are more than he, 

First Deputy.—They are stricken deer; [ would not come amongst the 
herd if I were they. 

Second Deputy.—I never saw Dunstan’s chair before. ’Tis a choice piece 
of workmanship. 

First Deputy.—He made it himself, and they say if another were to sit in 
it, it would toss him in the air. He can make anything, and make it do his 
bidding. 

Second Deputy.—But should his chair be set above the Archbishop’s ? 

First Deputy.—It was so ordered, and indeed hethat is above the King may 
be above the Archbishop. King, said I! Who knows whether there be a 
King, or in which brother’s reign we that are living live ? 

Second Deputy.—Hush! Speak not so. 

First Deputy.—Nay,’tis the way of the beehive, and Courts are no better. 
Make way, Sirs, if it please you. No offence. Sirs, ’tis my office. Farther 
back, I pray. 

Second Deputy.—Here’s Godredud. 

First Deputy. I say ye shall make room. 

What though he be a Secular? he’s noble 
And of a generous life. 

A Monk, Six meals a day, 
With morat and spiced ale, is generous living. 
Also the gout he hath is generous. 

Another Monk,—Bed, board, nor bath, he never yet forewent 
The joys of for a day. Look at his tonsure ; 

A well-grown acorn’s cup would cover it. 

First Deputy. Nay, softly ; hush! 

But pass no further yet ; here you shall stand, 
And I will tell you, as they come, who’s who. 
The first of men! the angels of the church ! 

I know them all, and most of them—Room, ho! 
The Abbot of St, Winifred’s—Room, room ! 
And most of them I call my friends. 

Sidroc (aside to Wulfstan.) The newt 
Lived much amongst the tadpoles, and averred 
He was acquainted with all kinds of fish. 

First Deputy.—Here is tae Abbot Morcar with one hand, 
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A woman kissed the other, for which cause 
He chopped it off. He emulates St. Arnulph, 
And wears ashirt of hedgehog skins. No need 
To clear the way for him. 

First Deputy. And here is Monn, 
The Abbot of St. Clive’s, that heals the sick 
And makes the dumb to speak. From far and near 
Thousands and thousands make resort to him, 
And them that may not for infirmity 
He goes to; or if so be he cannot go, 
He sends his walking-stick, which does as well. 

* # 2% %: 


Room, I say, 

Place for the Abbot of St. Clive’s!—Lo, there 
Cumba, the Priest of Sherborne ; more than twice 
Hath he changed sides; but he’s so mild and sweet, 
That there are ever some to hold him up. 
Betwixt the Monks and Secular Church, half-way 
Stands Cumba, smiling upon both. 

Sidroe (aside). A chicken 
Is good for breakfast ; and an egg is good ; 
But something half-way ‘twixt an egg and chicken 
Is vilely bad. 

First Deputy. And, to say the truth of him, 
His faith is mounted on his charity 
And sits it easy. 

Sidroc (aside). Cumba is my gauge, 
And by the crown of his head I know the times. 
Grow they ascetic, then his tonsure widens ; 
Or free, it narrows in. 


These specimens may serve to invite our readers to the ample and 
sweetly-flavoured feast which he has here set before us,—to examine 
the life-looking picture which he has drawn of a notable epoch in 
Anglo-Saxon history. We trust that the author will be more fre- 


quent with his banquets hereafter. 





Art. XI.—History of Europe from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 
By Arcuipatp Atison, F.R.S.E., &c. Vol. X. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

In this thick volume, extending to considerably more than a thousand 

pages, Mr. Alison has brought his elaborate history to a close. Many 

of the subjects comprised in it are of that mighty and hurrying im- 

port, that must be expected in the last scenes of a terrific and 

magnificent drama. Beginning with the campaign in France pre- 
vious to the first abdication of Napoleon, when Wellington in one 
direction and the Allies in another, were pressing upon Soult’s 
dispirited and flinching army, we are soon carried forward to the 
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restoration of the Bourbons, and the fallen Emperor's retirement to 
Klba, and next to hisinvasion and triumphant march to Paris. The 
reign of the Hundred Days, the Waterloo campaign, and the second 
downfall of Napoleon, follow in due course. Numerous, however, 
and important are the subjects and questions for discussion that 
occur with regard to each one of the prominent acts in this unparal- 
leled outline. ‘The alienation of the heart of France from the 
military despot; the follies of the restored and ancient dynasty; the 
preparations for, and the results of, the battle of Waterloo; with 
many incidental points, call for discussion and obtain particular in- 
vestigation on the part of the diffuse and long-winded historian. 
The war with America too, which took place between Napoleon’s 
two abdications, claims attention; furnishing an occasion for Mr. 
Alison to dilate on certain of the tendencies of democratic institu- 
tions in general, and of those of the American Union, in particular. 
Other disquisitions of a speculative kind, and retrospective as well 
as prospective, engage our historian. ‘The Revolutionary Principle 
furnishes one of these ; the necessity for Napoleon to maintain him- 
self by wars, supplies another ; while several obvious enough ques- 
tions arising out of the progress of the History of Europe, are 
handled, asif for the first time, and pronounced upon with an authori- 
tative air. 

We have heretofore expressed our opinion of Mr. Alison’s work, 
and more than once complained of its heaviness and dragging pro- 
gress. It is without doubt the production of an industrious com- 
piler, of sound but stolid judgment. ‘The writer seems to have 
carefully consulted every book and pamphlet that has been published 
relative to the origin, the progress, and the results of the revolu- 
tionary war; and to have garnered in his mind, not untainted with 
political prejudice, a set of doctrines that were ever pressing for 
utterance,—no matter how long the current of the history might be 
thereby impeded. Indeed, our author is hardly less remarkable in 
respect of common-places, than of prolixity and diffusion; so that 
it is fully as much an impression of Mr. Alison’s mind that is left 
with the reader, as that of the passage of history, or its lesson, which 
have been in hand. 

At the same time, the History of Europe is one of anxious, pro- 
tracted, and honest labour; having this superiority too over every 
work which treats of the condition & fortunes of Europe, from the 
period of the French Revolution, that it gives us a continuous and a 
complete account of all the great events, and also of all the important 
principles which the epoch comprised has presented. Besides, it 
was impossible for any man, even of a very ordinary mind, to set 
himself earnestly to the task of writing the history of Europe, 
between the years 1789 and 1815, not to be often stirred and inspired 
by the magnitude of the events, by the characters and fortunes of 
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many of the great men which these events awoke, so as to rise to the 
dignity of the historian and to read the world impressive truths, 
And perhaps one of the most salutary and best taught of these truths 
is that of the unstable and ill-founded power of Napoleon, requiring 


as it did the ceaseless and self-destructive efforts of war for its 
maintenance. 


While we look upon Mr. Alison’s elaborate work as one that 
exhibits a very saddeniiie political bias, we are far from charging 
him with any intended unfairness. To be sure, his deductions are 
frequently entirely false or deficient, when taken in connexion with 
his narrative or his premises. But he is a perfectly impartial nar- 
rator with regard to matters of fact; nor does he shrink from coming 
to a strong expression of opinion, when he feels that these facts may 
even go to the condemnation of a favourite character. Take as an 
example his critical reflections on the military conduct of Wellington 
and Blucher immediately antecedent to the day of Waterloo. 


In the first place, it is evident, whatever the English writers may sav to 
the contrary, that both Blucher and the Duke of Wellington were surprised 
by Napoleon’s invasion of Belgium on the 15th of June; and it is impossible 
to hold either of them entirely blameless for that circumstance. It has been 
already seen from the Duke’s despatches, that on the 9th of June,—that is, 
six days before the invasion took place, he was aware that Napoleon was 
collecting a great force on the frontier ; and that hostilities might immediately 
be expected, Why, then, were the two armies not immediately concentrated, 
and placed in such a situation that they might mutually, if attacked, lend each 
other their assistance? Their united force was full one hundred and ninety 
thousand effective men; while Napoleon’s was not more than one hundred 
and forty thousand. Why, then, was Blucher attacked unawares, and isolated 
at Ligny; and the British infantry, unsupported by either cavalry or artillery, 
exposed to the attack of a superior force of French, composed of all the three 
arms, at Quatre Bras? It is in vain to say that they could not provide for 
their troops if they had been concentrated, and that it was necessary to watch 
every by-road which led to Brussels. Men do not eat more when drawn 
together than when scattered over a hundred miles of country. Marlborough 
and Eugene had long ago maintained armies of a hundred thousand men for 
months together in Flanders; and Blucher and Wellington had no difficulty 
in feeding a hundred and seventy thousand men drawn close together after the 
campaign did commence. It is not by a cordon of troops, scattered over a 
hundred iniles, that the attack of a hundred and twenty thousand French is to 
be arrested. If the British army had from the first been concentrated at 
Waterloo, and Blucher near Wavres, Napoleon would neyer have ventured to 
pass them on any road, however unguarded. Those who, in their anxiety to 
uphold the English general from the charge of being assailed unawares, assert 
that he was not taken by surprise in the outset of the Waterloo campaign, do 
not perceive that in so doing, they bring against him the much more serious 
charge of having so disposed his troops, when he knew they were to be assailed, 
that infantry alone, without either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the 
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attack of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers—contrary, not 
only to the plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense on the 
subject. 

It results from these considerations, that in the outset of the Waterloo cam- 
paign, Wellington and Blucher were out manceuvered by Napoleon. Being 
superior by at least seventy thousand troops to those at the command of the 
French emperor, it was their business never to have fought at a disadvantage, 
and not made a final stand till their two great armies were in a situation mu- 
tually to assist and support each other. There seems no reason why this 
should not have been done by their mutually converging from the frontier to 
Waterloo, without abandoning Brussels. But even if it had been necessary to 
evacuate that capital before the union was effected, prudence suggests that it 
would have been better to have done so, even with all its moral consequences, 
than to have exposed either army to the chance of serious defeat in consequence 
of being singly assailed by greatly superior forces, Nevertheless, Napoleon so 
managed matters in the outset of the campaign, that though inferior upon the 
whole by full seventy thousand men to the allied armies taken together, he 
was superior to either at the points of attack at Ligny and Quatre Bras, 
That is the most decisive test of superior generalship. 


Napoleon’s defeat on the field of Waterloo, was not more complete 
then was the desertion of those whom he had raised to lofty distinc- 
tion, and who owed him allegiance. 


And now commenced at Fontainbleau a scene of baseness never exceeded in 
any age of the world, and which forms an instructive commentary on the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Revolution. Letan eye-witness of these hideous ter- 
giversations record them ; they would pass for incredible if drawn from any less 
exceptionable source. ‘ Every hour,” says Caulaincourt, “was after this 
marked by fresh voids in the emperor’s household. The universal object was 
how to get first to Paris. All the persons in office quitted their post without 
leave or asking permission ; one after another they all slipped away, totally 
forgetting him to whom they owed everything, but who had no longer any- 
thing to give. The universal complaint was, that his formal abdication was so 
long of appearing. “ It was high time,’ it was said by every one, ‘ for all this 
to come to anend: it is absolute childishness to remain any longer in the ante- 
chambers of Fontainbleau, when favours are showering down at Paris; and 
with that they all set off for the capital. Such was their anxiety to hear of 
his abdication, that they pursued misfortune even in its last asylum: and 
every time the door of the emperor’s cabinet opened, a crowd of heads were 
seen peeping in to gain the first hint of the much longed-for news.” No sooner 
was the abdication and the treaty with the allies sigued, than the desertion 
was universal: every person of note around the emperor, with the single and 
honourable exceptions of Maret and Caulaincourt, abandoned him: the ante- 
chambers of the palace were literally deserted. Berthier even left his bene- 
factor without bidding him adieu! “ He was born a courtier,” said Napoleon 
when he learned his departure: “ you will see my Vice-Constable mendicating 
employment from the Bourbons. I feel mortifed that men whom I have 
raised so high in the eyes of Europe should sink so low. What have they 
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ma‘e of that halo of glory through which they have hitherto been seen by the 
stranger? What must the sovereigns think of such a termination to all the 


7 


illustrations of my reign: 


And what was the enacted part of the drama at Blois, where the 
Empress Marie Louise and the King of Rome had been since the 
taking of Paris? Here, according to our author's information, the 
scene of selfishness was more marked, the desertions more shameless, 
than even in the saloons of Fontainbleau. 


Unrestrained by the awful presence of the Emperor, the egotism and cupidity 
of the courtiers there appeared in hideous nakedness, and the fumes of the Revo- 
lution expired amidst the universal baseness of its followers. No sooner was the 
abdication of the Emperor known, than all her Court deserted the Empress: it 
was a general race who should get first to Paris to share in the favours of the 
new dynasty. Such was the desertion, that in getting into her carriage on the ~ 
9th April, at Blois, to take the road to Orleans, no one remained to hand the 
Empress in but her Chamberlain. The Empress, the King of Rome were for- 
gotten; the grand object of all was to get away, and to carry with them as 
much as possible of the public treasure which had been brought from Paris 
with the Government. Ina few days it had all disappeared. At Orleans, the 
remaining members of Napoleon’s family also departed : Madame Mere and her 
brother the Cardinal Fesch set out for Rome; Prince Louis, the ex-King of 
Holland, for Switzerland; Joseph and Jerome soon after followed in the same 
direction. The Empress at first declared her resolution to join Napoleon; 
inaintaining that there was her post, and that she would share his fortunes_in 
adversity as she had done in prosperity. The wretched sycophants, however, 
who were still about her person, spared no pains to alienate her from the 
Emperor: they represented that he had espoused her only from policy ; that 
she had never possessed his affections ; that during the short period they had 
been married he had a dozen mistresses, and that she could now expect nothing 
but reproaches and bad usage from him, Overcome partly by these insinuations, 
and partly by her own facility of character and habits of submission, she too 
followec the general example : her French guards were dismissed, and replaced 
by Cossacks: she took the road from Orleans to Rambouilhet ; where she was 
visited successively by the Emperor her father and the Emperor Alexander ; 


and at length she yielded to their united entreaties, and agreed to abandon 
Napoleon. 


But there were a few staunch or honourable men who did not 
desert the Emperor, so long as he could make use of their services. 
Mr. Alison names these noble exceptions; and adds an anecdote 
relative to Macdonald, who, though the last of his marshals to be 
taken into favour, ‘was faithful to his duty: he did not forget his 


word pledged on the field of Wagram.” This is the anecdote: 


Napoleon was so sensible of his fidelity, that on the morning when he brought 
him the ratification of the treaty of Fontainbleau to sign, he publicly thanked 
him for his afectionate zeal, and lamented the coldness which had at one period 
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estranged them from each other. ‘ At least,” said the Emperor, “ you will not 
refuse one souvenir—it is the sabre of Mourad-Bey, which I have often worn 
in battle ; keep it for my sake. Return to Paris, and serve the Bourbons as 
faithfully as you have served me !” 


Mr. Alison speaks out boldly concerning the bad faith that 
attached to the execution of Ney, throwing the blame roundly on 
Louis the Eighteenth and the Allied Sovereigns. But how are the 
authors of the capitulation (Wellington and Blucher) to be excused 
for continuing to serve in a cause after their positive and clear terms 
of agreement had been violated and dishonoured? However, let us 
have the historian’s stern denunciation of the treachery practised, 
and also his sketch of the Marshal’s last moments. 


Being brought in a carriage to the place selected in the gardens of the 
Luxemburg, near a wall, the marshal stuod erect , and with his hat in his left 
hand, and his right on his heart, and facing the soldiers, exclaimed, “* My com- 
rades, fire on me.” He fell, pierced by ten balls. The place of his execution 
is still to be seen in the garden of the Luxemburg; and few spots in Europe 
will excite more melancholy emotions in the mind of the traveller. 

The death of Ney is a subject which the English historian cannot discuss 
without painful feelings. His guilt was self-evident; and never, perhaps, was 
the penalty of the law inflicted upon one for a political offence who more richly 
deserved his fate; but the question of difficulty is, whether or not he was 
protected by the capitulation of Paris? The clause iu that treaty has been 
already given ; which expressly declares, that no person should be molested 
for his political opinions or conduct during the Hundred Days; and it is very 
difficult to see how this clause could be held as not protecting Ney, who was 
within the city at the time of the treaty. Wellington and Blucher conec'uded 
the capitulation; their sovereigns ratified it; Louis the Eighteenth took 
benefit from it. He entered Paris the very day after the English army, and 
established himself in the Tuilleries, under the protection of their guns, How, 
then, can it be said that he as well as th2 allied sovereigns, were not bound by 
the treaty—especially in so vital and irreparable a matter as human life, and 
that the life of such a man as Marshal Ney? It is very true, a great example 
was required; true, Ney’s treason was beyond that of any other man; true, 
the revolutionists required to be shewn that the government could venture to 
punish; but all that will not justify the breach of a capitulation, The very 
time when justice requires to interpose is when great interests or state necessity 
are urgent on the one hand, and an unprotected criminal on the other. ‘To 
say that Louis the Eighteenth was not bound by the capitulation ; that it was 
maie by the English general without his authority ; and that no foreign officer 
could tie up the hands of an independent sovereign, is a quibble unworthy of a 
generous mind, and which it is the duty of the historian invariably to condemn, 
This was what Nelson said at Naples, and what Schwartzenberg said at Dres- 
den; and subsequent times have unanimously spoken out against the violation 
of these two capitulations, Banished from France, with his double treason 
affixed to his forehead, Nev’s character was irrecoverably withered ; but to the 
end of the world his guilt will be forgotten in the tragic interest and noble 


heroism of his death. 
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We add one extract more. It gives us a change of scene and of 
fortune. But if Mr. Alison’s information in the story be perfectly 
correct, it can by no means redound to the credit of the King of the 
Belgians; for it makes him out to be a worthless wooer, a hungry 
fortune-hunter, and a most lucky adventurer. 


One other circumstance, of domestic interest in its origin but of vast im- 
portance in its ultimate results, deserves to be recorded of this eventful period. 
At Paris, during the stay of the allied monarchs, thereJ was Lord » who 
had filled with acknowledged ability a high diplomatic situation at their head- 
quarters during the latter period of the war. His lady, of high rank, had 
joined him to partake in the festivities of that brilliant period, and with her a 
young relative, equally distinguished by her beauty and talents, then appearing 
in all the freshness of opening youth. A frequent visitor at this period in 
Lord ’s family was a young officer, then an aide-de-camp to the Grand 
Duke Constantine, a younger brother of an ancient and illustrious family in 
Germany, but who, like many other scions of nobility, had more blood in his 
veins than money in his pocket. The young aide-de-camp speedily was cap- 
tivated by the graces of the English 'ady ; and when the sovereigns were about 
to set out for England, whither Lord was to accompany them, he bitterly 
lamented the scantiness of his finances, which prevented him from following in 
the train of such attraction. _Lord—— good-humouredly told him he should 
always find a place at his table when he was not otherwise engaged; and that 
he would put him inthe way of seeing all the world in the British metropolis, 
which he would probably never see to such advantage again. Snch an offer, 
especially when seconded by such influences, proved irresistible, and the young 
German gladly followed them to London. He was there speedily introduced 
to and ere long distinguished by the Princess Charlotte, whose projected 
alliance with the Prince of Orange had recently before been broken off. 
Though the Princess remarked him, however, it was nothing more at that 
time than a passing regard ; for her thoughts were then more seriously occu- 
pied by another. Having received at the same time what he deemed some 
encouragement, the young soldier proposed to the Princess, and was refused ; 
and consequently went to Vienna during the sitting of the Congress at that 
place, where his susceptible heart was speedily engrossed in another tender 
affair. Invincible obstacles, however, presented themselves to the realization 
of the Princess Charlotte’s views, which had led to her first rejection of the 
gallant German. He received a friendly hint from London to make his atten- 
tions to the fair Austrian less remarkable: he returned to the English capital, 
affain proposed to the English Princess, and was accepted. It was Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; and his subsequent destiny and that of his Family 
exceeds all that romance has figured of the marvellous. He married the 
heiress of England, after her lamented end he espoused a daughter of France, 
he was offered the throne of Greece, he accepted the crown of Belgium. In 
consequence of his elevation, one of his nephews has married the heiress of 
Portugal, another the queen of England; and the accidental fancy of a young 
German officer for a beautiful English lady has in its ultimate results given 
three kingdoms to his family, placed on one of his relatives the crown of the 
greatest empire that has existed in the world since the fall of Rome, and re- 
stored to England, in hazardous times, the inestimable blessing of a direct 
line of succession to the throne, 



































Art. XI1.—Lockhart’s Illustrated Ancient Spanish Ballads. New 
Edition. Murrray. 


THERE is in Spanish poetry not merely a characteristic excellence, 
but much that brings it on a level with the highest flights of genius. 
Certainly, if the test be the pleasure which it administers, the capture 
of the fancy, or the strong hold it has upon natural affection, it stands 
among the foremost ranks. 

The Spanish language itself, being a union of the Latin with the 
vernacular Iberian, and which after the process of their fusions, con- 
tinued still to receive enrichments from the Visigoths and Arabs, 
now gaining something in sweetness, now stateliness and strength, 
has like the Italian, an inherent charm which has been happily 
termed the poetry of speech. When we cast an eye upon its written 
character, we find that the accession of oriental words which it ac- 
quired from the sources last mentioned, gives it a physiognomy little 
less poetical. The distinctive genius of many of its poets, who dealt 
alike in strains of touching simplicity and periods of ambitious deco- 
ration, offers also great claims to our consideration, and undoubtedly 
imparts a character to their poetry as captivating as it is peculiar. 

From a very ancient period, the natives of Spain, under the languor 
inspired by their delicious climate, seem to have been devoted to the 
melodies of song. Roman writers bear a testimony to this effect.; 
indeed, after the invasion of these conquerors, Spain became naturally 
the parent of poets, if not always the country of their residence; as 
may be traced through a number of well-known names down to the 
close of the fourth century, and to the era when they give us notices 
of the Christian church. 

The fifth century was marked by the eruption of the Goths in 
Spain. Barbarous as were these visitors, we are not to impute to them 
alone the ignorance which then became so prevalent, or the entire 
destruction of that taste which the Romans had introduced. Super- 
stition concurred with Vandalism to destroy the influence of letters 
and increase the intellectual darkness. ‘The means of study and 
instruction became more difficult of attaiment to the Christian poets ; 
oppression extinguished their enthusiasm; and all the genius they 
possessed was expended upon hymns, which, from the jealous ortho- 
doxy of their frigid catechumens, are remarkable only for undeviating 
dulness. Yet in this, as in the following century, there occur many 
names that might be cited as links in the chain of her poetical history. 
Under Theodosius the Second, Dracontius composed a poem on the 
Creation of the Word, and Orensius in the seventh century wrote 
the “‘ Commonitorium,” which has attracted the attention and engaged 
the pen of two commentators. But to forage in the archives of these 
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dark ages, and to analyze the heavy works they have produced, would 
yequire as much courage as labour, without yielding a suitable recom- 
pense. A more brilliant epoch commences with the invasion of Spain 
by the Saracens in the eighth century, an event which effected a 
wonderful change in the government of the country and the spirit of 
the people. With their sciences and arts, the Arabs introduced an 
elegant genius glowing with the pomp of new imagery. Subjected 
by force of arms, the southern provinces of Spain received with the 
Saracenic yoke, their usages and laws. By long possession of the 
country, the conquerors introduced in it, though not throughout, 
their language, their literature, and even their religion. The poetic 
style of the Orientals captivated all fancies; the lavish genius of their 
compositions obtained an universal influence, and accelerated the 
fall of Roman poetry in Spain. Alvaro of Cordoba complains of his 
compatriots, that, in adopting the Arabic language, they had so far 
forgotten Latin, that amongst a thousand Spaniards it would be dif- 
ficult to find one who could write a letter in that tongue. Such 
indeed became their attachment to oriental literature, that the native 
poets soon wrote Arabic with remarkable purity, and composed 
Arabic verses with great facility. During their domination in Spain, 
a period of nearly eight hundred years, its different provinces, di- 
vided into several kingdoms, cultivated the eastern style of verse 
‘with equalsuccess. The Jews, protected by the Moorish kings, con- 
tributed also to the diffusion of taste, by circulating the knowledge 
which they had received in the colleges of the East, where their fancy 
was nourished with the same images and scenes. But if they pos- 
sessed over the Arabs some superiority in science, they were immea- 
surably behind them in enthusiasm, which naturally develops itself in 
minds possessed with the double passion of glory and of love. Whilst 
the warriors of Castile were immortalizing themselves by a constancy 
faithful unto death, and were pouring forth their blood with a reck- 
less generosity, to preserve in sacred independence some portion of 
the soil, the Arab muse was celebrating the exploits of Miraa, 
Malek-Alabez, and Tarif, was coneecrating to remembrance the 
beauty of Fatima, the misfortunes of the Abencerrages, and inspiring 
a long series of poets, whose names are transmitted to us in the pages 
of D’Herbolt, and the collection of the Escurial manuscripts, pub- 
lished by Casiri. ‘The power and the practice of song were not, 
however, monopolized by men; the damsel also claimed a share in 
the adjudication of poetical renown: several ladies, Andalusians as 
well as others, were smiled on by the Muses; and the most celebrated 
of all, Maria Alfaisuli, the Sappho of Seville, was compelled 
to divide her fame with her rivals—Saphia of the same city, and 
Aischa of Cordoba, 

Up tothis period there had been in Spain four distinct people, the 
Romans and Goths, the Jews and Arabs, whose residence must have 
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necessarily influenced the national genius and manners. The Spanish 
character and language were derived from the combination of these 
various elements. A fifth class of strangers, however, early invited 
into Spain, brought new modes of expression, and wonderfully im- 
proved the rising language. These were the Troubadours, who have 
formed the taste of modern poetry on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
A number of celebrated names belonging to this class might be given. 
But not to enter into detail, the fact recorded by Zurita in his 
annals may be noticed, that towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, King Don Juan the Second of Arragon, himself a writer of 
verses, sent a formal deputation into France, to request of the Col- 
lege of ‘Toulouse suitable directions and laws for the introduction of 
the Gay Science into his states. The monarch’s wishes were com- 
plied with, and two of the principal minstrels of Toulouse were 
despatched to Barcelona, and there established a Consistory of 
Troubadours. 

The degree of influence which has been exercised by these various 
tribes of people upon the character and formation of Spanish poetry 
and language, would be an interesting subject for investigation. In 
forming a rude estimate, as regards the language, supposing it to be 
divided into one hundred parts, sixty have been assigned as derived 
from the Latin, ten from the Greek, ten from the idiom of the Visi- 
goths, ten from the Arabic and Hebrew ; and from the Teutonic, the 
Italian, French, and words from the two Indies, a like number alto- 
gether. After the disuse of Latin verse, the cultivation of the 
oriental style of poetry flourished for five hundred years, when the 
Provencal and Valencian dialects prevailed and continued for a cen- 
tury. A concurrence of happy circumstances then paved the wa 
for the Castilian, which was formed insensibly towards the twelfth 
century. ‘To the commencement of the thirteenth, may be ascribed 
the production of the poem of the ‘ Cid,” the first rude effort of the 
Castilian Muse. ‘The period from the construction of this curious 
old poem, to the more refined productions of Boscan and Garcilaso, 

mstitutes the first marked era of poetical history, and comprises 
some of those spirited ballads which paint with such simplicity the 
chivalric middle age of Spain, and in fact form the most popular 
portion of her poetry. The story of the Cid is familiar to us from 
the work of Dr. Southey, and the latter from the selected speci- 
mens so exquisitely translated by Mr. Lockhart. The injustice of 
Alphonso the Sixth to the illustrious Rodrigo de Bivar furnished 
the cause of those exploits which the unknown author of the “ Cid” 
has taken for his theme. 

Up to Lydgate and Gower’s era in England, the date to which 
the first period of the poetic art in Spain extends, Spanish poetry 
may be placed by the side of English poetry without suffering much 
by the comparison. ‘There had been a considerable number of 
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poets in the former country during this first stage; and although 
there be much in their productions which is tiresome in narrative 
and dull in subject, part of this is to be ascribed to the legendary 
and monastic spirit of the age; while much of what is inanimate and 
rude in style, is to be set down to the wildness of an unfixed lan- 
guage, which takes, notwithstanding, as it advances, a tone of 
greater pomp andcompass. Finally, the indulgent critic will over- 
look the constant want of unity of the longer poems, in the beauti- 
ful simplicity, originality, and effect so remarkable in the older 
ballads, which often carry with them more real pathos and enchant- 
ment than are to be met with in the imitative grace and studied 
ornaments of a later and correcter age. 

The second period of poetry in Spain, which presents the Cas- 
tilian Muse with an aspect altogether new, began with the accession 
of Charles the Fifth. Garcilaso flourished in this period, and may 
be regarded as the first Spanish poet who combined, in a very great 
degree, the two essential qualities of excellence, genius and good 
taste. Itis true that his disposition inclined him rather to Virgil 
and Petrarch, than to Dante, and his admiration and study of their 
writings, whilst it led to exquisite imitations of their imagery and 
harmony, induced him to rely less than he needed on his own re- 
sources. But considering him not only as the principal agent by 
whom the new system of versification, commenced by Boscan, be- 
came established, but as the founder of a new school of poetry, it is 
impossible not to ascribe to him much real genius. His talents ex- 
cite a yet higher estimation, when we reflect that he died at the age 
of thirty-three, and that, far from enjoying the quiet leisure of his 
friend Boscan, he accompanied Charles the Fifth both to Pavia and 
Tunis, fighting in the field, and during the intervals of battle, writ- 
ing his verses in the tent. His taste was, notwithstanding, superior 
to his genius; and as he took the Mantuan for his model, his writ- 
ings have a classical elegance, purity, and charm, unsurpassed by any 
succeeding poet. 

But it is unfortunate that the successors of Garcilaso should have 
so servilely followed his steps in their unvaried imitation of the 
classics. What might be necessary in him as the first great refiner 
of the poetry and language, was superfluous, or worse than super- 
fluous, in them. His example should have engaged them to give 
deep attention to their principles of taste and composition, but not 
so utterly to renounce their self-dependence and innate resources. 
But the spring-tide of admiration for this class of subjects had set 
in, and every consideration of what was national in the writings of 
their earlier predecessors was overborne. Hence, properly speak- 
ing, they ceased to be original, and were content to occupy but a 
secondary place in merit and reputation. ‘The bondage in which 
they were held by Aristotle, whose philosophy long continued to be 
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taught in their universities, rivetted their chains more closely. It 
would have been thought a species of literary heresy if they had 
dared to introduce anything but what was absolutely accordant with 
his rescripts and with the practice of Virgil and their Garcilaso. 
We meet accordingly, in the poets of the time of Charles the 
Fifth, with little that is purely Spanish, either in subject or in 
imagery. 

In the reign of Philip, however, flourished two admirable poets, 
who, whilst studying the classics with the greatest assiduity, left be- 
hind them some fine odes upon subjects purely Spanish,—Herrera 
and Fray Luis de Leon. But Gongora arose, whose name, on account 
of the corrupt taste which he laboured to establish, is become the 
synonyme for a bad poet. And now, to simple thoughts, natural 
expressions and true enthusiasm, succeeded the heartless frippery of 
point, antithesis, flourish, and far-fetched illustration, which bei 
encouraged by the courtiers and popular preachers of the day, 
mounted to a rage for innovation that was altogether ridiculous. 
Lope de Vega, however, the poet who of all others formed in his 
time the delight of his country, and who reigned like a monarch on 
the Spanish stage, opposed his talent of ridicule to check the progress 
of the disorder. But of him it is not necessary to say much. Every- 
body knows the extraordinary fertility of his genius—how his printed 
verses are reckoned by millions, and how his biographer Montalban 
relates, that to his knowledge eighteen hundred of his comedies were 
actually represented, besides four hundred sacred dramas, and that of 
these more than a hundred were written in a day. His imagination 
was, says one writer, an exhaustless fountain, or rather a Vesuvius 
in continual eruption. The quality of the verses, so vomited forth, 
may be judged of by their quantity. Apart from those comedies 
where the sprightliness of the dialogue, the choice of characters, and 
the rapid succession and ingenuity of incident sustain the reader's atten- 
tion, in despite of his utter disregard of the unities, we think no one 
could submit to the drudgery of reading any of his longer compo- 
sitions, written as they generally were without plan or preparation. 
Followed, flattered, and caressed as Lope was, from the superfluity of 
his intellectual wealth, admired by monarchs, adored by the people 
he amused, and mourned at his death as by a nation that had received 
a deep wound, his title to a high reputation now may be said to lie 
interred beneath a mighty mass of writings that serve, indeed, as a 
monument of his universal genius; but from that monument what 
mortal hand can disinter it? Who will undertake to collect the 
spirit of fifty or a hundred volumes into one ? 

There were others, although but few in number, who were but 
partially tinctured with the corruption and the conceits of which 
mention has been made; whilst one or two had the virtue altogether 
to resist the disorder of the day. 

But we jump to the third distinctive stage of Spanish poetry, which 
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commenced with the restoration of good taste under Luzam, and his 
followers, towards the year 1730; and conclude our ba!d not’e :of the 
eras of Spanish poetry, with a few sentences from M. Maury’s 
sketch of the last period, as found in his introduction to his selected 
specimens; the history of the art being closely interwoven with the 
political fortunes of the country. ‘* What has been,” he asks, with 
a sigh, ‘‘ for the last twenty years, the success of the Iberian muses? 
Where indeed have they sojourned? Scattered like leaves by the 
autumnal blast, our men of letters like our statesmen are departed. 
An universal silence, with the exception of some few publications of 
trifling consequence, has left without a vestige the very existence of 
those rivals who promised the most noble strains. The tribune that 
resounded to the voice of genius is mute. Spain is agonized in every 
muscle of her frame, and expects relief from time alone. But time, 
at least, is infallible, and he will replace in that scale of eminence for 
which Nature designed it, a country in which she puts forth with 
profusion the germs of every accomplishment.” 

Since the period when these sentiments were expressed, Spain has 
enjoyed but little repose; nor has there, we believe, been any such 
change or revival in the history of the Castilian muse, as to call for 
notice in our brief sketch. 
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Art. XIII.—France Daguerrotyped : or the War Fever. By Captain Cap- 
SICUM TEPPER. 

Tris Anti-Gallic prodnction deals in such exaggerations, gossip, and scandal, 
as the caricaturists of Paris largely employ in their satires on their public 
characters. But whether the pictures be true or false in a literal and indivi- 
dual sense, we have no doubt that the spirit of the French factions is given 
with considerable accuracy ; anda strange Daguerrotyped impression it leaves, 
of hostile parties and most excitable materials; the little-great man Thiers, 
with his set, furnishing subjects for a principal share of the author’s sp een. 
or of those from whom he has borrowed the pictures. We shall first quote 
what is said in general terms of the construction of recent French Ministries 
Says Capsicum,— 

«Almost every administration that has existed in France since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 has contained within itself the germ of dissolution in the inter- 
nal divisions of its members. Envies, jealousies, unprincipled ambition, all, in 
short, that can spring from exorbitant vanity—a gas with which the French 
character is as impregnated as the air they breathe with oxygen—thoroughly 
pervade every department of public as well as private life, and render it utterly 
impossible that any set of men can sit together in the same cabinet for a single 
month without plotting their mutual destruction. A. wants to push out B.,, 
because B. is more fluent in the Council. B. is bent upon expelling A., 
because A.’s long-headed logic is sure to get the Letter of him at last, and 
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A., B., C., D., and so on alphabetically down to the last employé, have each 
an immediate aim at the Premiership. I doubt whether any or all the countries 
in Europe contain a tithe of the unprincipled schemers who are to be found in 
Paris alone. Indeed the notion of principle as invoived in politics is openly 
sneered at in almost every salon you enter; and so wretched and heartless a 
game of hollow intrigue, such an utter prostration of all that is honest, up- 
right, and manly, such undermining, overreaching, lying, knavery and swindling, 
as the whole political system of France exhibits, is not to be paralleled or 
even conceived, in any other part of the world—China, perhaps, excepted. 
During the long administration of the Quinze-Avril (as it was called) Mole 
was in a perpetual state of disagreement with Montalivet, suspecting him con- 
stantly of the most sinister designs, and literally set spies to watch his move- 
ments, with a view to countermine him and explode his various artifices. In 
the administration of the Premier-Mars, Thiers and Remusat led an equally 
cat-and-dog sort of life—the difference being that their hostility was so intense 
that neither made the slightest show of concealing it. It sufficed for one to 
say “ white,” for the other immediately to shout out * black,” and it was a com- 
mon saying that by the side of these two confréres, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Capulet and Montague, were upon the friendly footing of thieves at a fair, or 
Kings in a coalition. In the present administration MM. Guizot and Duchdatel 
are strongly opposed, though in their mutual repulsion they do not outrage 
deceifcy. In France, owing to the deficiency in valuable colonies, there are not 
three, as amongst us, but two great departments, into which the administra- 
tion is divided—the departments of Foreign Affairs aud of the Interior. With 
the former usually goes the Premiership. Inthe present instance M. Duchatel 
holds the Ministry of the Interior, and Gnizot being represented (we will sup- 
pose in the phraseology of Lloyd’s) by A 1, Duchdtel is A 2 in the Ministry. 
Fach has his train of adherents, and the Cabinet is according]: more or less 
divided into two parties, which, unless Duchitel manifests as much good sense 
as the other Principal, will unquestionably lead to a débacle. M. Tanneguy- 
Duchitel, the Minister of the Interior, a man of ancient descent and considerable 
abilities, has what the Scotch would call “a strong following” in the Rue de 
Grenelle, where his hotel ig situated. His personal influence causes a species 
of schism amongst the Doctrinaires, which is rather injurious to the supremacy 
of M. Guizot, ‘le pape de la doctrine” as he is sometimes called. Count 
Mole is ready to grasp strongly at power, and is intriguing vigorously for its 
resumption; while upon the other hand Thiers’s exorbitant vanity, wrought 
upon by the sickening flattery of his faction, and stimulated by the recent 
renewal of his invitations to the Tuileries, is filled with fresh hopes of being 
called to the helm of affairs. In this hope Thiers is mistaken. Unless he be 
raised to power by a popular commotion, there are three things which effec- 
tually exclude him: first, his proved incapacity to guide and regulate great 
events—secondly, his faithlessness and treachery to the Sovereign, which can 
never be forgiven—thirdly, the utterly profligate and unprincipled avowal 
which he made in the Chamber that he had been endeavouring to jockey the 
Four Powers, and that his real designs were the direct reverse of what he pre- 
tended. Such is the state of the French political world.” 

The war fever, and the anti-British mania, are undoubtedly strong among the 
French, and will very probably be more furious than usual at the general elec- 
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tion of deputies which is about to take place ; when parties are in search of 
vrofessions to win the suffrages of the constituencies. If Guizot and his mode- 
rate policy find sufficient support, the peace of Europe will be preserved ; but 
should Thiers triumph, a general conflagration may be lighted up; unless 
Indeed the safeguard of peace lie in the extreme division of parties. But not 
to speculate where so much uncertainty exists, let us recur to the period when 
the Bastion fever was at its height, and labourers weie invited from Paddy- 
land to forward the fortifications. Says Captain Pepper,— 

“The great multiplicity of labourers required the for fortification of Paris, and 
the comparative scarcity of French Jabourers as compared with the soil which 
they have to cultivate, occasioned directions to be some time since transmitted 
to the French consul at Dublin to ascertain whether any disposable number of 
irish labourers could be induced to proceed to Paris, with a certainty of pro- 
curing regular employment for a year to come. The result, as may readily be 
conceived, was, that a number of the “ finest peasaatry” jumped at the offer as 
nimbly as a salmon-trout ata summer-fly. Under the special superintendence 
of the consul they were shipped in disorder and ragged condition for Havre, 
felicitating themselves on the gentility of the excursion, and the unlooked-for 
opportunity of “ makin” the tower to France, al] as one as the foremcst quollity 
—and that upon vilvit, and be paid for their pleasurin’ into the bargain? 
Since the memorable period when the immortal hero of the Gridiron, “ bein” in 
distress in regard of the ’atin’,” thought a ‘solitary “ Parley voo Fransay?” a 
passport to all the mysteries of the French mind, nothing more bizarre and pro- 
vocative of laughter has been witnessed, than the landing of these stray sons of 
St. Patrick at Havre, and their journey on foot to Paris. It was my lot to 
meet with one of them in the centre of the Palais Royal at the magnificent Gal- 
lerie d’Orleans. There he stood beneath the splendid glass roof, reflected in a 
hundred mirrors along the walls, stared at by scores of moustached loungers, 
andgiggled at by a dozen magasin-grisettes in their exquisitely sotgneuses 
toilets, looking like Houris in a Paradise. Paddy had changed in no respect 
the costume of his native hills. The corduroy smalls were patched and re- 
patched, yet broken at the knees, The buttons enjoyed a sinecure “ for con- 
vaynience,’ the long strings which held the place of knee-buckles fluttered 


down to the ancle. Like Lord Hamlet, he appeared in the midst of that em- 
porium of fashion. 





“ With his doublet all unbraced, 
No hat upon his head,” 


bat a very stunted and straw-bound caubeen, with the immemorial short and 
blackened pipe stuck on the dexter side ; and to complete his parallel with 


“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form,” 
Pat had 


——* His stockings fouled, 
Ungartered, and down gyved to his ancle.” 


When to this I add that his hardy and sinewy leg was thickly matted with 
hair of a dusky hue, and that his face was bespread with some ten days’ growth 
of beard of a foxy-brown colour, that his brogues loosened by the journey were 
made fast around the instep by hay-ropes, that his coat was of aboriginal blue 
frieze, and that in his hand he wielded a stout “ alpcen” which had been his 
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firm support for many a rood, I need scarcely wind up his resemblance to the 
Danish prince by saying that he was 
“ The observed of all observers !” 

When I first espied him.in that attitude of upward gazing, which according to 
philosophers distinguishes man from the beast (a distinguishing characteristic 
which is sometimes very requisite), I drew closer to him, impelled by an irre- 
sistible curiosity, and was no little astonished at hearing him ejaculate, “ Holy 
Virgin, if that disn’t bang Banagher. Eh, then, it’s with glass they thatches 
their houses in Paris. 





Art. XIV.—The Book of Thought : with an Index. 


“Tne Book of Thought ; or Observations and Passages relating to Religion, 
Morals, Manners, and Characters ; selected from various writers.’”’ The volume 
therefore contains a collection o such passages as particularly struck the com- 
piler’s mind in the course of his miscellaneous reading, there being a few 
poetical extracts. The value of such a collection must depend first, on the 
range of the compiler’s reading, and secondly, on the judgment and taste he 
has exercised in selection,—the question being rather, what to leave out, than 
what to insert. We think that in both respects the volume is really what it 
is called, a “ Book of Thought,” and also of sound and profitable thought, 
well calculated for the exercise and the improvement of an elegant mind. 





Art. XV.— Hoel the Hostage, and other Poems. By M. E. JEFFREys. 


WE have in these Poems sweet, often vigorous thoughts, expressed flowingly 
and harmoniously. The author sometimes makes too much of his subject, or 
does not know when to have done, when he should be condensing. Some 
thirty years ago his volume would have been talked of, and flatteringly. But it 
is difficult now, even for a person pcssessed of genius and an originalist in 
manner, to command that attentiou on a first appearance that will encourage 
to perseveranee, 





Art XVI.—Bees : their Natural History and General Management. By 
Rosert Huisn, F.LS. 
Tais handsome and beautifully illustrated volume comprises “a full and ex- 
perimental examination of the various systems of native and foreign apiarians ; 
with an analytical exposition of the errors of the theory of Huber ; containing 
also the latest discoveries and improvements in every department of the apiary, 
with a description of the most approved hives now in use.” Parts of the: 
' volume, it would appear, have previously been given to the world, Mr. Huish 
being manifestly an enthusiast both practically and theoretically regarding the 
busy bee. He writes in a colloquial and very free style, and will no doubt 
carry along with him even the novice who consults the book ; so curious and 
yet so feasible are his views as well as alleged facts. One of the most in- 
teresting portions of the book is that in which our apiarian purposes to carry 
out with him colonies of the honey-makers to New Zealand, which he con- 
fidently hopes to establish as thriving settlers in that temperate and fertile 
country. 
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Art. XVIL.—The Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, L.L.D. 2nd Edition, 


Tuts edition differs from the former, in that it has received many retrench- 
ments and many additions. The narrative, we are told, has been divested of 
the somewhat controversial aspect which in several parts it bore ; while nume- 
rous transpositions, with a view to stricter chronological arrangement, have 
been made, The fresh matter has been derived principally from letters and 
other documents published since the appearance of the first edition, The work, 
it is said, “now contains nothing that need give offence to the most sensitive 
partisan of any class of opinions.” This is a broad saying; and perhaps, is 
not perfectly safe, seeing that several instances of the special interference of 
Heaven arementioned, 





Art. XVIIT.—Thoughts at Whitsuntide, and other Poems. By Lorp Leven. 


Lord Leigh has a classical, gentlemanly, subdued tone in his poems, which, we 
suppose, is held in esteem in high-bred aristocratical circles. He does not 
patronize the ecstatic vein ; and yet is much less common-place than the de- 
corous style of his verse may induce the reader at first sight to imagine. These 
pieces may be termed, elegant essays on a variety of subjects, framed according 
to a poetic modei. 











Arr. XIX.—The Cottage Farmer’s ‘Assistant. By C. W. Jounson, Esq., 
F.R.S. 

“ Tne Cottage Farmer's Assistant in the Cultivation of his Land, and Book 
of the Household,” is one of a number of works which have been written by 
Mr. Johnson in order to furnish useful and the latest information in regard to 
rural economy. This small publication is particularly calculated to instruct 
and interest persons who fall within the allotment system, the tenants of * the 
Cottage Homes” of this country. Besides directions as to the improvement of 
the cottager’s land, which will. generally be cultivated by the spade, advice 
about the rotation of crops, a calendar, &c., there are receipts for every-day 
articles for eating and drinking, and a few remedies for common accidents. 
The cheap but neat pamphlet should be in the hands of every person whose 
dwelling has attached to ita morsel of ground. 





Art. XX.—The Marchioness: a Strange, but True Tale. By Mrs. 
THORNTON. 

Tuts tale is said to be founded ona fact which occurred in France in the seven- 
teenth century,—the abduction of the Countess St. Germ’s child, at the 
moment of his birth, by the sister of the husband, in order that her own 
daughter might inherit the estate. From this starting incident, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton is readily enabled to introduce a variety of striking vicissitudes in the 
life, not only of the heir who has been abandoned, but of her who has been 
substituted in his place, as well as the authoress of the abduction, who 
naturally gets more deeply steeped in crime to prevent discovery. The story 
is managed with skill, simplicity, and earnestness, and will rivet the atiention 
of every one who makes but a dip into one of its pages; a result which does 
not often occur, when fictions are said to be founded on fact. 
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Art. XX1I.— Belgium since the Revolution of 1830. By the Rev. W. 
Troxitore, M.A. 


Mr. Troriore professes to furnish ‘a Topographical and Antiquarian 
description of the Country, and a Review of its Political, Commercial, 
Literary, Religious and Social Relations, as affecting its present condition 
and future prospects.” The work therefore contains much that is of a 
statistical nature, as well as what may be regarded to be a guide to travel- 
lers; the author having gathered many of the descriptions, as well as 
notices of manners and character, from his own observation. The produc- 
tions of the soil, the manufactures, the political and economical features of 
the country, are treated of at due length; there being, however, such a 
jumble of the whole, and such a constant running from one thing to 
another, as to distract, if not to perplex the reader, who is not in search 
of any particular branch of information. 

In so far as the intelligence and opinions of the author are concerned, 
the work is not of a high order. At least he does not appear to havea 
penetrating mind, or to have cultivated such habits as would prevent him” 
from coming to hasty and harsh conclusions. His prejudices indeed are 
characteristic of John Bull; and accordingly he is apt to measure things 
in the lump and with a sweep. He does not like the Belgians ;—at least, 
his picture of them is repulsive. Take, for example, his wholesale accusa- 
tions against a particular class, that must be numerous,—we mean domestic 
servants. He says,— | 


‘With the principle of dishonesty so deeply rooted in the national cha- 
racter, it cannot be surprising that there is not a domestic servant in the 
country who is worthy of trust and confidence. From the greater facility 
with which they can impose upon the English, they are peculiarly anxious 
to get into their service; and cooks especially, through the connivance of 
the tradespeople, who share in the profits, contrive to fleece their employers 
to an incredible extent. So well aware are the Belgians of the pilfering 
propensities of the whole tribe, that a servant is never allowed to enter a 
room alone, even to clean it. In the genteelest families, the mistress rises 
at the same time with her maids, and remains in each chamber during the 
necessary operations of the broom and the scrubbing-brush ; after the com- 
pletion of which she puts the keys in her pocket, and returns to her dress- 
ing-room. Without this precaution, every workbox would be rummaged, 
and the chimney-ornaments examined and probably broken; nor would a 
lady’s-maid hesitate for a moment, during the absence of her mistress, to 
fit on every one of her dresses, as well as to appropriate any piece of finery 
which might be less likely to be immediately missed.” 


Surely there must be exceptions; there must be exaggeration in this 
account. We pass to another topic, viz. that of religion, upon which Mr. 
Trollope, of course, bestows particular attention; while, no doubt, he has 
his strong leanings to the church of which he is a minister. Therefore our 
readers will take the following account of the Belgian Romanists, and the 
particulars of the alleged schism, with more or less reserve :— 


‘‘The most important Protestant communion in Belgium, and one to 
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which considerable interest attaches, originated in the secession of the Abbé 
Helsen, a few years since, from the Romish communion. Without enter- 
ing at large into the immediate causes of his secession, it will suffice to 
enumerate the chief particulars of the culle reformée, which it is his object 
to introduce. His grand attack is directed against the scandalous immo- 
ralities of the clergy; and, with a view to strike at the root of the evil, he 
would do away with the necessity of clerical celibacy, and, giving still the 
preference to a single state, allow to the priesthood the option of marriage. 
He would abolish the supremacy of the Papal see, scouting the idea of its 
assumed infallibility ; and, in the hope of restoring religion to its primitive 
purity, he would interdict the worship of relics and the invocation of saints ; 
he would make fasting and confession not obligatory, but discretionary ; 
and he would restrain the Romish clergy in their shameless prostitution of 
the altar, and in their power of exacting the most outrageous fees for the 
performances of masses, and the other exercises of their ministerial func- 
tions. A point upon which he also lays considerable stress, is the import- 
ance of an educated priesthood : : and truly he has reason to complain, not 
only of the low acquirements of the generality of the Belgian clergy, but 
of the ordinary character of the instructions which they deliver from the 
pulpit. Seldom, if ever, are the great doctrines of Christianity brought 
into view; and even if the preacher ventures upon some precept of his own 
jejune morality, it sinks into nothing before the supreme momentousness 
of the external ceremonies of the church. The sacrifice of the mass, the 
duty and efficacy of fasting, the absolute necessity of auricular confession, 
the observance of the set festivals, the merit of pilgrimages, the delights of 
paradise, and the horrors of purgatory, intermingled with denunciations of 
eternal vengeance against those who presume to dispute the authority of 
Mother Church, form the staple material of nine-tenths of the discourses, 
which are thundered forth, with all the vehemence of fanatical frenzy, 
against the ignorant listeners, whom it is the interest of their pastors to 
delude and to terrify. On the other hand, the fundamental doctrines of 
faith and repentance, the necessity of Divine grace, the all-sufficiency of 
the atonement, and the great rule of love to God and Christian charity 
towards one another, seem to be included in a sort of index expurgatorius 
of pastoral instruction. 

‘It is gratifying to know that the exertions of the Abbé in the cause 
of genuine Christianity have been attended with a degree of success which 
could scarcely have been anticipated under the peculiar difficulties with 
which he has had to contend. Universally intolerant as the Romish 
Church is, and ever will be, by its very nature and constitution, the Bel- 
gian portion of it is, with the single exception, perhaps, of the Papal States 
themselves, most pre-eminently so; and, notwithstanding the chartered 
promise of tolerance of all sects and denominations whatsoever, no means 
have been spared, no threats withheld, no devices untried, to thwart the 
endeavours of this conscientious and indefatigable reformer. Yet, in the 
midst of the severest trials and persecutions, he has maintained his stand 
with courage and decision, and more than ten thousand have already 
embraced the reformed worship which he has introduced. In its main 
features, his institution does not materially differ from that of the Abbé 
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Chatel, which was established at Paris about fifteen years ago. Both 
reformers have united themselves with the revived Order of the Templars ; 
and both have received consecration, as Primate of Gaul and Belgium 
respectively, at the hands of Palaprat, Grand Master of the order at Paris. 
It should be observed, however, that some of the errors of the Romish 
Church the Abbé retains or simply modifies. For instance, he utterly 
rejects penance from a place among the sacraments ; but then he substitutes 
penitence in its stead; whereas the one, in the Protestant acceptation of 
the term, is as little of a sacrament as the other.” 





Art. XXII.—English Surnames. By M.A. Lowen. 


“ nciiso Surnames: Essays on Family Nomenclature, Historical, Ety- 
mological, and Humorous; with chapters on Rebusses and Canting Arms, 
the Roll of Battle Abbey, a List of Latinized Surnames,” &c. is a curious 
and entertaining book. Mr. Lower displays knowledge on the subjects 
mentioned in the title, although he has been much indebted to previous 
authors, Camden in particular. The work contains not only a general 
history of the use of surnames in England, but chapters on the different 
way in which particular names have originated, from those of places, occu- 
pations, dignities, offices, personal and mental qualities, &e. The book 
will be the more acceptable because of the author having taken good care not 
to exaggerate the importance of his particular pursuit; or to treat his sub- 
jects with a great show of learning. In fact, he rather seeks to raise a 
laugh than to be technical, and to show how he may amuse whilst he gives 
information ; even although this mode of treatment should expose a branch 
of heraldry to ridicule. 

Take first an account of the meaning of ‘ Surname,” or “ Sirename :”— 


** SrRNAME differed originally from Surname. Mac-Allen, litz-Hard- 
ing, Ap Tudor, and Stephenson, are properly str- or sine-names, and are 
equivalent to the son of Allan, of Harding, of Tudor, of Stephen. Of 
Surnames, Du Cange says, ‘they were at first written, not in a direct line 
after the Christian name, but above it, between the lines ;’ and hence they 
were called in Latin SupRANOMINA, in Italian SUPRANOME, and in French 
Sur-noms, from which, I suppose, the English term is derived. A Sur- 
name is therefore a name superadded to the first or Christian name, to 
indicate the family to which the individual bearing it belongs, as Edmund 
Spenser, John Milton, Alexander Pope. Hence it is evident that, although 
every sIRname is a suRname, every sURName is not a sirname; a distinc- 
tion which is now scarcely recognized, and the two words are used indis- 
criminately by our best writers.” 


The following passage gives the meaning of sundry names; some of 
them now uncommon, except in books ; others to be seen on signs In 
every street :— 

“¢ Sutor is the Latin and Old English for shoemaker; Latimer, a writ r 
of Latin, or, as Camden has it, ‘ an interpretour.” Chaucer is also said to 
signify a member of the gentle craft. Leech, the Saxon for physician, Is 
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still partially retained in some parts of the country. Thwaytes signifies a 
feller of wood, and Barker is synonymous with tanner.—Jenner is an old 
form of joiner; Webbe, and Webster, of weaver; and Banister, of Balnea- 
tor, the keeper of a bath. A Shearman is one who shears worsteds, fus- 
tians, &c., an employment known at Norwich by the designation of sher- 
mancraft. A Lorimer is a maker of bits for bridles, spurs, &c. There is 
or was a ‘ Lorimers’ Company’ in London. A Pilcher was a maker of 
pilches, a warm kind of upper garment, the ‘ great-coat’ of the fourteenth 
century. Hence Chaucer : 


‘ After gret hete cometh cold, 
No man cast his pyleh away. 


Sanger and Sangster mean singer. An Arkwright was in old times a 
maker of meal-chests, an article ‘of furniture in ev ery house when families 
dressed their own flour. A Coker was a maker of charcoal, and a Pargiter 
a maker of parchment.—Aidder is an obsolete word for huxter, Lavender 
for laundress (Chaucer), Furnxer for baker, Hellier for tyler, and Crowther 
for a player on the crowd, a species of violin. J/fonger (q. d. a man- 
of-gere) is equivalent to merchant, whence cheese-monger, iron-mon- 
ger, &c.”’ 


Many of our readers may still be as ignorant of the customs of colliers 
with regard to names, as they were lately in respect of the kind of labour 
performed by women and children in the mining districts of the country. 
The colliers, says our author, have often a double set of appellations :— 


“‘ But this is nothing to the practice of bearing a double set of names, 
which, we are assured, prevails among these colliers. Thus a man may at 
the same time bear the names of John Smith and Thomas Jones, without 
any intention of concealment; but it must not be imagined that such regular 
names are in common use. They are a kind of best names, which, like 
their Sunday clothes, they only use on high days and holidays, as at 
christenings and marriages. For every-day purposes they use no appella- 
tive, except a nick-name, as Nosey, Soiden-mouth, Soaker, or some such 
elegant designation; and this is employed not by their neighbours alone, 
but by their wives and children, and even by themselves.” 


Clergymen, we are informed, have been known to send home a wedding 
party in despair, after a vain essay to gain from the bride or bridegroom a 
sound by way of name which any known alphabet had the power of com- 
mitting to paper. 


** A story is told,” says Mr. Lower, “ of an attorney’s clerk who was 
professionally employed to serve a process on one of these oddly named 
gentry, whose real name was entered in the instrument with legal accuracy. 
The clerk, after a great deal of inquiry as to the whereabouts of the party, 
was about to abandon the search as hopeless, when a young woman, who 
had witnessed his labours, kindly volunteered to assist him. ‘ Oy say, 
Bollged,’ cried she, to the first person they met, ‘ does thee know a mon 
neamed Adam Green?’ The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 
* Loy-a-bed, dost thou ?’ Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaintance 
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had been rather limited, and she could not resolve the difficulty. Stumpy 
(a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cockeye, and Pigtail, 
were severally invoked, but in vain; and the querist fell into a brown 
study, in which she remained for some time. At length, however, her 
eyes suddenly brightened, and slapping one of her companions on the 
shoulder, she exclaimed triumphantly, ‘Dash my wig! whoy he means 


moy feather!’ and then turning to the gentleman, she added, ‘Yo should’n 
ax’d for Ode Blackbird!’ ” 








Art. XXIII.— Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Letters of John 
Trumbull. New York. 


Joun TruMBULL not only figured in America during the war of Indepen- 
dence, but composed and produced its history i in an unique form: for he 
was its pencil-painter. And yet the memoir gives us but little of the 
gossip or the fancies which are naturally expected i in the lives and habits 
of artists. The hero of the book, however, was a subject far from being 
devoid of claims upon our attention. His history brings before the reader 
political points of deep interest; while it suggests others which admit of 
important speculation with regard to the future. We not only find in the 
work the striking passages and different conditions of America during the 
autobiographer’s career, but have our eyes directed to the aspect which the 
Union at present offers to view, as compared with the state of the country 
prior to its independence, and also to the probable or possible destinies of 
the nation hereafter. Trumbull’s personal fortunes, again, offer materials 
for serious consideration. He had great difficulties to struggle against ; 
he was miserably remunerated ; and from the very first he took an active 
and enthusiastic share in the war with the mother-country. He was only 
nineteen years of age when the conflict commenced; and he at once joined 
the republican army, with the consent, and patriotic heartening too, which 
a doating and high-minded parent helped to inspire. ‘‘ When my mother,” 
he says, ‘‘ was preparing and packing up my linen and clothes for this 
campaign, she said to me, ‘ My son, when I recollect the sufferings of your 
infancy, with your present feebleness of constitution, and anticipate the 
hardships and dangers to which yon are about to be exposed, I hardly dare 
to hope that we shall ever meet again ; however, in all events, my dear 
son, I charge you so to conduct yourself, that if ever I do see you again, 
it may be with the pride and delight of a mother.’ ”’ 

After serving in the army for two years, he threw up his commission on 
a punctilious point, and devoted himself to the pencil. He visited Eng- 
land, and studied under West; but was at length obliged to leave this 
country through the intrigues of certain American loyalists. At the ter- 
mination of the war, and after having been in some measure concerned in 
army contracts, he stuck to his art, but with continual disappointments 
and pecuniary embarrassment, the particulars of which cannot be attended 
to in this short notice. We find, however, some passages in the autobio- 
graphy which have more than a personal interest, and that are available 
as extracts. Trumbull made several journeys to France. He was there 
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during the Reign of Terror, and even fell under the suspicion of the govern. 
ment. His business was not limited to art, but extended to financial and 
commercial transactions; and therefore he was more exposed than a 
retired painter would have been. Having applied at the police for a pass- 
_ port to leave Paris and France, he met with delays. He was referred 
from day to day, and from office to office, until he began to grow alarmed, 
At length he resolved on trying the influence of M. Talleyrand :— 


‘IT went at once to his office—he was there—and I was immediately 
admitted to a ¢éte-d-léte interview in his private bureau. He received me 
with great politeness, and immediately began to talk of the American nego- 
tiation, as if I was intimately connected with it. This I denied, assuring 
him that I had no manner of connexion with it, nor any other knowledge 
of its progress or state than was common to the public. He next alluded 
very distinctly to the necessity of the employment of money, to which I 
replied, ‘ Sir, you have been in America, and know the constitution of the 
United States, probably better than I do. You must know, that the 
ministers can take no important step that is not prescribed by their instruc- 
tions, and [ can hardly imagine that the government of the United States 
could have anticipated the necessity of employing money to facilitate’ this 
negotiation.’ ‘Ihe minister listened to this answer with evident impatience, 
and exclaimed, (striking the table violently at the same time,) ‘ Mais, il le 
faut, Monsieur.’ (But they must, sir.) I endeavoured to keep my counte- 
nance, and replied with a smile, ‘That is their affair; I am happy to 
repeat, that it is no concern of mine.’ ” 


His difficulties and alarm still increasing, he resolved at last to invoke 
the aid and interest of the celebrated David :— 


‘The name of David flashed upon my mind. His intimate connexion 
with Robespierre, in the most horrid period of the Revolution, had hitherto 
deterred me from making any attempt to renew my former acquaintance 
with him; but now my situation appeared to be desperate, and he the 
only person of my acquaintance in France from whom I could flatter 
myself with any hope of assistance. I therefore went to his apartments 
in the Louvre, found him at home, was instantly recognized, and very 
cordially received, although many years had elapsed since we had met. 
He immediately inquired about my picture of Bunker’s Hill, Mr. Miiller, 
and the engraving. I told him that I had been at Stutgard, that the plate 
was finished to my entire satisfaction, that I had both plate and painting 
with me, and was on my way to London for the purpose of printing and 
publication, but found very unexpected difficulty in obtaining a passport 
to proceed, and asked him if he knew the minister of police, and could give 
me any assistance. He replied that he did not know the present minister 
—‘ but I know his secretary, and that may do as well. Go to your hotel, 
my friend, get the picture, and return with it. In the meantime, I will 
change my dress and go with you to the police, e¢ nous verrons, ce tableau- 
la vaut bien des passeports,’ (and we will see—that picture is worth a mul- 
titude of passports.) I did so, returned, and he entered the carriage with 
me. In our short drive to the office of the police, the conversation turned 
naturally upon the strange events which had occurred in Paris since our 
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first acquaintance. ‘True,’ said he, ‘much blood has been shed, but it 
would have been well for the republic if five hundred thousand more heads 
had passed under the guillotine.’ I shuddered—and this, thought IJ, is 
the only man on earth to whom I can now look for assistance in a case 
which involves the question of imprisonment or death. We arrived at the 
police, and, anxious as I was, I could not but be struck with the ludicrous 
effect produced upon the crowd of clerks, (to whom I was by this time well 
known,) when they saw me again enter, the Bon Citoyen David leaning 
familiarly upon my arm—he had broken the texdo Achilles, and was lame 
of one leg. He asked, in a tone of a master, for the secretary’s room; we 
were shown in, and he immediately entered upon my cause. ‘I have 
known Mr. Trumbull these ten years-——I know him to be an American, 
and opposed to the English in their war. Je vous en réponds; il est bon 
revolutionnaire tout comme nous autres’—(I answer for him; he is as good 
a revolutionist as we are,)—horrid encomium from such lips. ‘He saw 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and has painted a fine picture of it—here it is. 
Il est grand artiste, et on fait mal de le retenir dans ses occupations actuelle- 
ment paisibles des arts.’ He is a great artist, and it is wrong to interrupt 
him in his present peaceful occupations of the arts.) This plea from the 
Sieur David was irresistible ; the secretary looked at the painting—admired 
it—regretted that ny character had been so misrepresented and misunder- 
stood—1 should have a passport immediately. ‘ But, sir, I must first 
present you to the minister; he will be pleased to be undeceived—to see 
you and your picture.’ We were shown into the minister’s room, aud 
presented to him. The same eulogy from David, the same approba- 
tion of the painting, and an immediate order for the passport—the minister 
adding, with a most courteous smile, ‘I am half disposed, however, to use 
the power which I possess, and to retain in the service of the republic, un 
artiste de tant de talent,’ (an artist of so much talent.) The passport was 
immediately prepared, and I left the office of police in triumph, returned 
the most sincere thanks to my friend David, took leave of him and his 
family, ordered post-horses, and was instantly upon the road for London.” 


But Mr. Trumbull’s alarms were not yet over; every spot and citizen 
of France being affected by the whirlwind of revolution :— 


* At St. Denis, the first stage from Paris, I stopped to change horses, 
and as I drove up to the post-house, I observed that the yard was unu- 
sually crowded; and among others, a tall, gaunt, Don Quixotte looking 
man, in cavalry uniform, with a sabre proportioned to himself, whose glit- 
tering steel scabbard clanked upon the pavement, as he stalked up to my 
carriage, and leaning his arm familiarly upon the door, (the glass was 
down, ) he looked in and said, Le citoyen est seul,—(citizen, you are alone, ) 
—in the quaint laconic language of the day. Comme vous voyez, citoyen,—' 
(as you see, sir,)—was the equally concise reply, while my fears, not fully 
lulied from the late scenes, whispered to me,—here is a new trap; this 
man is posted here to intercept me, and examine my papers, in the hope 
of finding some important communications relative to the negotiation, from 
the American ministers to Mr. King in London, or to the government in 
Amerien. 
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«Are you going to Chantilly?’ was the next question of my spectre 
neighbour, 

ee. 

**¢ Will you give me the vacant seat in your carriage ?’ 

‘“‘T glanced my eye at the irresistible sabre, and answered, ‘ Willingly, 
sir.’ 

‘* As he opened the door to enter, he said, ‘ I have been too abrupt, I 
should have given the reason for my request. I command a detachment 
of cavalry, which is stationed at Chantilly, for the protection of public 
carriages, and of travellers generally, from a banditti who infest the forest, 
and have lately committed several atrocious robberies. I have been into 
Paris this morning, on business, and have lamed my favourite horse, which 
will be ruined if I ride him any further. I must not be absent from my 
post a night, and had been watching some time for the arrival of some 
traveller, from whom I might ask a ride, when you drove up, and I thank 
you for your kindness.’ 

‘I breathed more freely. He took his seat, and appeared a plain blunt 
soldier. 

** * You will stop at Chantilly ?’ said he. 

*** It is not my intention ; I am in haste, and mean to travel post, night 
and day.’ 

**¢ You are going to Calais ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Yes,’ 

*¢¢ You are an Englishman ?’ 

‘*¢ No, an American of the United States.’ 

*** But your carriage is English; you are going to London ?’ 

‘¢* True, and impatient to get on.’ 

*** You cannot go on to-night: you must stop at Chantilly, and sup 
with me, for the forest is dangerous, and my men are harassed, so that [ 
cannot give you an escort until morning.’ 

‘‘ Again my heart beat quick. I was completely in the power of this 
man—there was no possibility of eseape—he would execute his commission 
at his leisure, and search me in his own quarters, surrounded by his 
troops. We drove on, and after a short silence he abruptly asked, ‘ Do 
you know the Prince de Poix in London ?’ 

‘* « T have seen him.’ 

**« He is a great fool,’ exclaimed he. ‘ He commanded a company of 
the royal guard, in which I was a private soldier; he emigrated, and I 
command in his place. Was not that folly ?’ 

** Again I began to be reassured, and to believe that he was indeed an 
honest, blunt, heels-over-head soldier.” 


After a continuance of alternate excitement and allayment of fears, the 
American was allowed to embark for London. Mr. Trumbull died ata 
very advanced age. 











